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THE DEPARTURE. 

• 

Walteville had scarcely left the university two years, and oc¬ 
cupied hiiiKsolf as an unsalaried registrar of a provincial town, 
wlien the trumpet of the holy war was sounded. The liberation of 
Geriiiany from the yoke of the French conqueror was the object 
aimed at by the patriots. A holy eagerness pervaded the nati¬ 
on, the shout of “ FREEDOM and MY COUNTRY’* was heard, 
in every' town and village. Thousands and thousands of en¬ 
thusiastic young men flocked round the sacred standard. My 
friend Wnttcville having imbibed tlie holy zeal, changed the 
pen for the sword. 

As he had lost his parents and was yet a minor, he wrote 
for penuissioii to join the struggle lor the liberty of his coun¬ 
try^ and requested a 100 thaler as travellinj* money from Mr. 
Guyot his tutor, an old and eccentric man in the small town of 
Herbesheim. He sent the following Jetter with 15 Louis d’or in 
gold. “ My friend, when you are one year older, you may dispoi^ 
of yourself and the small remainder of your fortune agreeabh/fo 
your own pleasure. Till then I beg you will postpone yojp^a- 
triotic march, and mind your own aftairs, that you mayy^tain a 
livelihood. 1 know my duty, and what I owe to myr^Mend, your 
late father. Pray cease your giddy projects ani^^ec^^ more 
sober, 1 dont sen^you a kreutzer. I am,” 

The gift of the 16 Louis d’or was a st^«^ but not disagree¬ 
able contradiction to the letter,that Watte^ille would not for a long 
time have been able to explain, had not happened to cast his 
eyes on the paper in w hich the n^ey was wrapped, on which he 
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read the following words-—" Don’t be discouraged; march, for the 
cause of poor Germany. May God protect you ! This is 
the sincere wish of your early playmate Amelia.” Amelia was 
the daughter of Mr. Guyot. 

Watteville was more gratified by the heroism of the girl, 
than ^ the receipt of the money, which probably was taken from 
her savings. He wrote iinmediafely to a friend in Hdl’besheim 
inclosing some lines to Amelia expressive of *liis gratitude and 
pleasure, and departed to join ijie army. 

THE INCOGNITO. 

I shall not relate Watteville’s martial adventures ; suffice 
it to say that he was present in the hottest actions and behaved 
nobly. Napoleon was sent to Elba. Watteville did not re¬ 
turn home hke the other volunteers but accepted of a lieute¬ 
nancy in a regiment of infantiy. He w'as better pleased with the 
life of a soldier than a law yer. His regiment joined the seconc 
campaign against France, and he returned home, at last, amid the 
sounds of trumpets and triumphal songs. 

Watteville though lie wtis present in two great battles and 
various skirmishes, had the good fortune to return free from 
wounds. He flattered himself that as a reward for his valoroiu 
conduct in the service of his country he might speedily obtain 0 
civil employment. But he found himself disappointed. 

He remained therefore a lieutenant and though Mr. Guyot 
his old tutor, had long ago sent him the balance of his smaW pa¬ 
ternal property all of which had vanished, he rambled aboni 
in his garrison, made verses in the guard room, and philosophi¬ 
cal l ellections on the parade. At last the troops w ere ordered U 
remove, and his company had directions to march to Herbesheim 
At the head of his company (for his captain, a rich baron, w as on 
leave of absence) he entered his native town. How much did he 
feel w hen he saw the high black steeple ! At the town bouse the 
drum ceased to beat. Two counsellors distributed the billets, aiui 
the commander was of course quartered in the first house of the 
tow n. It was Mr. Guyot’s ! 

Mr. Guyot had quite forgotten him, and receiving him as £ 
stra-ci^^er showed him veiy civilly into a fine apartment. ^‘ Cap¬ 
tain, t-dd Mr. Guyot, “ this and tiie adjoining rooms wefe oc¬ 
cupied by vour predecessor, pray make yourself at home.” 

WaAtenille preserved his incognito. As soon as he had chang- 
stilus dress, diiunirwas announced. At the dinner table he found, 
besides Mr. and Mrs. Guvot and various visitors ail of whom he 
recognized, a young lady whom he could not recollect. The com¬ 
pany spoke of the regret of every one at the departure of the sol- 
dlers that Watteville had relieved. 
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I hope” said Watteville that you will have no less reason 
to be satislied with my soldiers and myself when we have becee^e 
familiar with you.” 

The captain, who was astonished at not seeing his play fellow 
Amelia, to whom he still owed the 15 Louis d’or, inquired of 
his hostess if she had any children. 

A djjugliter” replied Mrs. .Guyot and pointed towards the 
young lady. 

Watteville was thunderstruck. " Heavens !’* thought he 

what a superior being is the little Amelia grown !” 

“ Mrs. Guyot then mentioned with tears in her eyes, a son 
who died when very young. Don! grieve for him, rtiy dear, said 
Mr. Guyot, who knows bqt he might have turned out as great 
a ragamuffin as Fritz.” 

W''atteville felt not a little embarrassed, for thp ragamuffin 
Fritz, was no other than himself. 

“ But do you know Pupa if Fritz has continued such a wild 
fellow as you represent him ?” said Amelia. The question warm¬ 
ed the Captain more thoroughly than th€> glass of Burgundy, 
which he had just raised to his lips. ^ 

There was a trace of old fnendship in the question : Such an 
interesting question from such interesting lips, and put in so sweet 
and heart-moving a voice, could not but gild the bitter pills, 
which Mr. Guyot unwittingly compelled him to swallow. 

To justify his severe sentence he related to his guest, the 
history of Watteville’s own follies. ^Mf that fellow” said he, 
c(>n/?luding his narration with a moral application, had applied 
himself to any good purpose in the university, he would not have 
inlisted amongst the Soldiers. Had he not become a Soldier, 
he might now have been a counsellor of State, and might at all 
events Jiave gained an honest livelihood.” 

“ 1 dont know” replied the daughter whether he was indus¬ 
trious at the university, but Iknow that he went with a good heart 
to sacrifice himself for the holy cause.” 

“ Do not always pester my ears with that holy cause,” exclaim¬ 
ed Mr.Guyot, “ whereabouts lies tl^gt holy trash? I ask where? 
The French are chased away, true, but the holy empire in spite 
of it is gone to the Devil. The old taxes are kept up, and new 
ones added. Those confounded Englishmen with their merchan¬ 
dize, are suffered to come here, as before, to spoil our markets 
and no one cares if we, the holy Germans, become holy beggars.” 

Watteville perceived by this conversation thab<^lfi^ Guyot 
was still the same lively, hot and eccentric b^ing, with whom 
notwithstanding his singularities it was notpossible^toget angry. 

As it was necessary to pronounce a decision in the contest be¬ 
tween father and daughter, the Captain had the prudence and 
complaisauce to agree entirely, with the father, in respect to the 
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holy cause, which increased ]VIr. Guyot’s good oplnioTL of his un- 
denstanding. But then as he could not directly condeinu himself, 
he took the part of his fair intercessor, with regard to the good 
heart with which Fritz had sacrificed hiinselt for the supposed holy 
cause. 

Observe now” exclaimed the old man “ The Captain is more 
sly than Paris with the three foolish maids of Troy ; h^cuts the 
apple in two parts and gives each a bit.” t 

No, 3fr. Giiyot, your Fritz was in the wrong, but not more 
so than many thousand other men. 1 too joined the march for 
the liberation of Germany, and forsook every thing. Our ar¬ 
mies, you know were destroyed, the nation was obliged to rise 
en masse. There was no time for hesihition,the sacritice of our 
blood and chattels for the honor of the nation, w^as deemed 
necessary; that we have jjerformed; now we may expect pros¬ 
perity. Our ablest statesmen cannot work miracles, and instantly 
produce a paradise. For ray part, at least, I do not repent the 
steps I took.” 

“ I have every respect,” said Mr. Guyot wdth a low bow 
every respect for your in(ftvidual case. The exceptions are in 
this world always the better part of the rule. But it certainly is 
curious that w e, peasants, citizens, merchants and manufacturers 
should give our money for twenty years, to feed in time of 
peace an army of a hundred thousand idle protectors of the 
throne and to clothe them in velvet, silk and gold, and we in the 
twenty first year when the protectors of the throne are destrrtyed 
must rise ouiselves, to bring the wheel again into its track.” 

TflE DISCOVERY. 

The discoveiy of Watteville’s real name was made before he 

• knew of it. Mrs. Guyot a quiet well observing lady, who spoke 
little but reflected more, as soon as she heard his voice, remem¬ 
bered the boy’s * features, compared them with his more 

• manly ones, and recognized him. His visible embarrassment 
when the conversation turnedon the ragamufliu Fritz confirmed the 
supposition. Yet not a word escaped her other discovery. Thus 
she always used to act. No woman had a less wmmanish way 
of keeping her thoughts to herself, she suffered every one to speak 
as they chose, while she listened, compared, and drew Jier con¬ 
clusions. Hence she always knew more than every one else in 
the hoiwe «^d conducted imperceptibly all business and enter¬ 
prises without many words; even Iwr husband, that lively curious 
old man who|Of all thought to obey her the least, witliout sus¬ 
pecting it, obeyed her the most. That Watteville did not disco- 

• ver who he was, appeared to her somew'hat susjiicious, and she 
kept silent, to discover what might be his motive for acting so. 
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Watteville. had no bad motive for concealing his name, he 
only aimed at surprising the family at a proper opportunity. To¬ 
wards the evening wlieu he was called to tea, he found no body 
else in the room but Amelia. Watteville went up to her saying 
“ I have to thunk you in the name of iny friend Watteville for 
the aid with wlaoh you had the goodness to supidy him.” 

Youjinow him then Mr. Coinuiandant?” 

“ He often tlioyght of you, but not so often as you deserved.” 

“He was educated in our house. But y(;t he became a little 
ungrateful in never paying us •even a visit since he left us. 
Does he conduct hiiiiseif well, is he esteemed?” 

“ There is no complaint of him. No one has so much reason 
to complain of him as yourself.” 

Then he must be a good man, for I have uotliiiig to say against 
him.” • 

“ But he is, I know it, your debtor.” 

He owes me nothiiig.” 

“ Yet he s})oke of travelling money, of \^]ticll he was in need 
when he joined the army, and wbieli bis tutor had refused him.” 

‘‘ I did not lend it, 1 gave it to iiinf.” 

“ Is he for that less your debtor, my Amelia ?” 

On healing that name, Amelia gazed at him, and a light shot a- 
cross her mind,—‘‘ Is it possible ?” She joyfully exclaimed. 

“ Yes my dear Amelia, if I dare call you so—ah I am no longer 
to address you with that familiar epithet—the debtor, the sinner 
stands before you — will you pardon him? • Had he known, 
what he now knows, he would have come to Herbesheim a 
thousand times instead of once.” He took her hand and 
kissed it. 

At this moment Mrs. Guyot entered the room, Amelia hastened 
to meet her: “ Do you know Mamma the name of the Com¬ 
mandant here ?” • 

She replied with a gentle smile “ Fritz Watteville.” 

“ Then Mamma you knew him anj} concealed it ?” .said Amelia 
who could not yet recover from her surprise, comparing the tall 
firm man in the military dress; with the former shy Schoolboy. 

Yes indeed” said she “it is he! Where were my eyes! 
There is still visible the scratch over liis left brow w hich he got 
in his fall when he fetched a line apple for me which hung on 
the highest tree in our garden. Do you reineniher it^yeW” 

“ Ah what do I not remember” said Watteville, kissing the 
hand of his former respectable foster mother, begging her pardon 
for never having paid them a visit before. He endeavoured to 
convince them, that it was not through ingratitude, lor he had 
often thought of them with respectfd thankfulness; nor was it 
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levity or indifference,—but he did not know hii|iself why he 
never had had the heart to return to Herbesheini.*’ 

Mr. Giiyot suddenly entered and went up to the tea table. 
When Amelia told him, who their guest was, he started, but 
immediately after he gave his hand, saying ; “ Be welcome Mr. 
Watteyille ; you were a sprig and have outgrown my recollec¬ 
tion ; now I dare no longer call you Fritz, but Mr. W'^atheville, or 
likely Von Wattcville? You are a nobleman now?”—No.” 

‘‘ (Jut the riband there on your button hole? Signifies it no¬ 
thing ?” • 

“ Tliat, I with my company took a fort from the enemy and 
maintained it against three or four assaults.” 

“ How many men did that cost?” 

“ Twelve dead, and seventeen wounded.” 

That is* twenty-seven human beings for 3 inches of riband, 
cursed dear ! what stulf, our prince sells; and yet to be had 
in every shop for a couple of kreutzer. Let us sit down, and 
drink. Much booty made ? How are the Finances?” 

Watteville shrugged his shoulders “ we did not fight for 
booty but for our country.” 

“Fine, very tine. Hike such sentiments with an empty pocket. 
And is your patrimony, secure ?” 

Watteville blushed and said smilingly “I am but too sure 
that 1 shall nut loose it any more.” 

THE DEAD GUEST. 

Scarcely was ft known in the town who the commandant was 
when iiis ioi sner acquaintances came to see him. Watteville was 
di awniinoall societies, every where he was the best companion; 
he drew well, sung and played on the flute admirably, danced 
gracefully, and the ladies confessed that he was a handsome 
volatile young man, and therefore a dangerous one. 

Nojie howevei’ either fair or ugly of the town then cared for 
making conquests or suffered themselves to be conquered. On the 
■ contrary, every one endeavored to keep her heart tree. The rea¬ 
son of tills no one could gifCss w ho did not live in Herbesheini, 
or who had not read the manuscript chronicles of the town. 
This was the year of the celebration of the feast of THE 
DI ad guest, w'ho was particularly hostile to the brides of the 
tow n. No one knows exactly the nature of the Dead Guest. 
Blit it is said, that he is a ghost wdio returns every hundreth year 
to Hei^esTieim where he remains from the first day of advent to the 
last, that he pays his addresses to every bride, a*nd alw'ays finishes 
with twisting her face round to the back of the neck. Whatdis- 
tiugteshes still more this spectre from all others is that he not only 
^pfiears at the ‘^witching hour of wight’' but is visible in the 
'^ear day in an ordinary human shape. This guest is hand<» 
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some in person and fashionable in his attire—he is moreover 
possessed of countless gold. 

If he cannot find the bride of another man, he assumes the 
shape of a wooer, bewitches the poor hearts of the girls that he may 
turn their hearts as well as their head. No one could say how this 
tradition originated. In the church book of the parsonage there was 
still inserted the names of three t^irgins, who in the time of advent 
in the year 1720 died suddenly. The following note is written on 
the margin. “ With the faces tw^ted to the back of the neck as a 
hundred years before ; May God be merciful to their poor 
souls.” Though this annotation of the clmrch book was no 
proof of the fact to any reasonable man or woman yet it proved at 
least that the tradition was an ancient one. Every one pretended 
tfiat it was a ridiculous nursery story, and yet every one looked 
wdth anxiety, to the approaching advent, to know n hoV far it was 
real or imaginary. According to Hamlet they thought tliere 
might be many things betw^een heaven and earth of which ])hilo- 
sophy has never dreamt. The old parson of the towui, to whom, 
under the pretext of a visit every one flocked, to read with 
their own eyes that singular passSge in the church book, ex¬ 
pressed himself equivocally, though he was else a judicious man. 
“ It would surprise me he would say if, but.I do not be¬ 

lieve it” or“ May God forbid that 1 should be obliged to insert 
such a thing.” The young Gentlemen were the most incredulous 
of all and laughed at its absurdity. Even the young ladies w ere 
appjy ently iiidilferent, but their inditference was attected. 

No one had better opportunities to observe Ihe consequences 
of that tradition, than the old parson ; for whenever there was an 
intrigue or any plan of marriage in the town all w ith t he greatest 
alarm made haste to conclude the marriage ceremony before 
the beginning of advent, and whenever there was no hope of a 
speedy celebration of nuptials every intrigue, nay, even the 
least project of future union was abruptly •broken otf. How 
great then must have been the fears of the young ladies of 
Herbesheim when they found the young commandant charming, 
in spite of themselves ! They trembled for their ow n heads, 
and the visit of the dead guest. We ought therefore readily to 
pardon their unnatural secret oath not to love any one before or 
during the time of advent, and should an angel from heaven 
come, not to look on him in a more courteous manner than on 
any one else. ^ ^ 

I can’t say exactly, if the handsome Amelia Guyot took the 
same oath as the'other ladies of Herbesheim, but this is certain 
that she did not appear to regard Watteville with any feeling but 
that of friendship. 

Mr. Guyot’s house was a paradise to the commandant. He 
was agau as one of the family. He fell unconsciously into old 
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habits of his boyhood, and as in former years, he called Mr. and 
Mrs. Guyot his lather and mother. 

Amelia was now nearly twenty years of age. The old man 
considered that he had married Mrs. Guyot when slie was much 
younger, hence he seriously thought of a matrimonial union for 
his daughter. Mrs. Guyot had consented to it, and Amelia too, 
thought it reasonable. ' 

THE BIIITH DAY. 

In Mr. Guyot’s house no one' was allow'ed to give a person an 
unkind word or look, upon his Birth day, or to refuse him any rea¬ 
sonable request. 

Of course Watteville’s birth day w as celebrated w^ith the iisiial 
forms. Mr. Guyot went up to him, and pre.sented him with 
a piece of paper folded in silk. It was a draft for a large 
suiii of money. Mrs. G. came next. She presented him with a 
rich Captain's uniform. Then followed Amelia with a silver 
plate in her hand, on which there was a dozen beautiful hand¬ 
kerchiefs, under which there was a letter sealed with a large 
Regimental Seal, directed to ‘"Captain Fritz Watteville.” The 
Lieutenant stared on opening it to find that it w^a.s a (hiptain’s 
Commission, he had long looked for an advancement, but he did 
not expect to receive it so speedily. 

""But my gracious Captain,” said Amelia with a soft smile, 

do not get angry. I will confess that that letter arrived Hve days 
ago, whilst youremained ab.seiit ; 1 detained it that I might 
give it you on your birtli-day. I have already sutt’ered enough 
by my dread, that you might hear of youi” promotion from some 
other quarter.” 

Watteville’s astonishment and pleasure were too great to al¬ 
low him to utter a w^ofd. “ The main point is,” said Mrs. Guyot, 
good hunioredly, tjiat our new made Captain w ill now be allowed 
to remain here. I should be sorry indeed if Fritz were to leave us. 

Well, my new Captain,” continued the lively old man ; “ 1 in¬ 
tended the draft 1 gave you, for your travelling expenses. Now 
it turns out, you don’t want it, and 1 might have given something 
better.” ""You know our bouse law. You may make a re¬ 
quest and I must consent to it. Therefore express it without cere¬ 
mony, demand whatever you will, and I will grant it, even if it 
should be my new, handsome white wig.” 

The Captain’s eyes were bedewed with tears. "* I have nothing 
more to ask.” t 

"‘Aye be quick, collect yourself! This opportunity may per* 
bai^ not return next year !” exclaimed the old man. 

T Then peruiit me dear father to give you a hearty embrace of 
latitude!/' 
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** Ay my dear fellow, that you ’ll have cheap!” said Mr. Guyot. 
Both sprung from their seats, at the same time and embraced 
each other, with much emotion. A deep silence ensued. The^ 
feeling was communicated to all present. 

Mr. Guyot collected himself sooner than the rest. Enough 
of this. Let us say and do something reasonable.” He raised 
his glass and ordered every glass lo be filled. “ Now” said he, ad¬ 
dressing himself tcfWatteville—“ Wherever there is a man, there 
ought to be a woman, and there^re a Captain is not to remain 
without his consort!” He then proposed the health of the 
Captain’s Sweetheart wdiich was drunk with great glee. 

“ May she be good natured, virtuous and a good house 
wife,” said Mrs. Guyot. 

*• Like yourself,” said the Captain. 

“ And the most lovely creature under the moon!” said Amelia. 

Like yourself Amelia,” said he. 

The members of the taraiPy made their innocent remarks about 
the singular scene at table. In the first place, the bold oflFer 
which Mr. Guyot, made to the Captain, to consent to every 
thing he might ask—an offer which Watteville, understood so 
ill—and then the proposed health to the Captain’s future spouse. 
Verily the favorite of fortune must have been blind, not to 
see what Gujot so strongly endeavoured to make him com¬ 
prehend. 

I believe,” said the super!ntendaut of the manufactory, 
softlji to the book-keeper, “ that the concern Jis done. What 
do you think ? It will be a match.” 

The book-keeper replied in an equally low voice. “ I am in 
dreadful alarm, for I cannot help thinking of the Dead Guest.” 

ANOTHElt BIRTH-DAY. 

The new Captain had much business to arrange. He had ob¬ 
tained permission to visit his General, and t© balance several 
accounts with his predecessor. This made an absence of some 
weeks absolutely necessary. He parted from Mr. Guyot’s house 
as from bis paternal borne. Amelia^ in taking her leave, re¬ 
minded him not to fail being present at her birth-day, on the 
10th November. 

They all regretted to be obliged to part witli him. But,* 
said the old'man, do not let us grow a single grey hair on tliiaf 
account. Sooner or later, he who is above, will remo^. us all 
into different garrisons. Here, on this little ball of earth* be it 
in this or in that tbwn, we are always near enough each other, 
often only loo near. Those abominable Englishmen, for. ex¬ 
ample, sit juftt on the neck of my manufactory.” 

WattevUle retunied at the expected period, and Amelia's 
birth-day was celebrated with eyery solemnity. Watteville 
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had purchased for her in the capita^ a new harp, with some 
well selected music. He handed her both when the turn came 
to him, to make a present. Father Guyot was in the inemest 
humor. Mrs. Guyot observed the joy on his face and could nbt 
help remarking to the Captain: Papa has yet an agreeable 
surprise in the back-ground.” 

After the usual congratulations were over, and each had taken 
his seat at table, Amelia, in lifting her napkin from the plate, 
found on it a precious necklace, of eastern pearls, and a rich 
idiamond ring with a letter to her address. 

Mr. G. looked at her with exulting eyes, and was delighted 
with the astonishment of all present. The ring and the pearl 
sti’ing were then handed round the table. In the meanwhile 
Amelia had opened and read her letter. Her features betrayed 
istill more surprise, than she had evinced at the sight of those 
costly presents. Mamma looked with anxious curiosity on her 
daughter- 

Amelia remained long silent, brooding over the letter. At 
last she laid it aside. 

Let the letter also cirfculate,” said the father. She handed 
the letter with confusion to her mother. 

** Well, Amelia, has your sui-prise robbed you of your breath? 
does not Papa know how to contrive matters?” 

Who then is Marcus Von Huber ?” asked Amelia, with 
a melancholy countenance. 

Who el Ise,^ but the son of my old and former partner, 
Huber, the celebrated banker? How could you expect ano- 
tlier for you? The old man has been fortunate in business, 
and his son the young Huber, takes the whole concern on hiin- 
celf, and you become Mrs. Von Huber.” 

Mrs. G. in handing over the letter to tlie Cominandarit, shook, 
her head in silent disapprobation. The letter w as as follows : 

** One unknown to you, most lovely lady, invites himself to 
the celebration of your birth-day, but unfortunately only in mind, 
as the Doctor has forbidden him the journey. Ah, that I am 
obliged to call myself imkhowm ! That instead of sending these 
lines, I cannot fly myself toHerbesheim.thereto solicit your hand, 
and terminate what our excellent fathers, in their friendship havo 
so happily arranged. Fair lady, 1 shall huj-ry to Herbesheiu^ 
on my tirst recovery. 

PfiMcit me with respect and love, to subscribe myself> 

^ Your betrothed, 

Marcus Von Huber.* 
Commandant stared gravely at tlie letter. He had the 
look of a dreaming man. Mr. Guyot now asked Amelia to tell 
him frankly il‘ she was happy. 
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“ Papa, how can I say so ? I never in my life saw Mr. Von 
Huber.” 

“ Ay, you little fool, I understand you, hut it is quite natural^ 
you are anxious about his appearance. He is a handsome, slen* 
der, tall young man, with a fine delicate face.” 

“ But when Papa did you see him ?” 

“ Tlie Jpst time I was in the Capital. Let me see, about ten or 
twelve years ago.” 

“ I should rather see him himself, than be left to judge of him 
by his letter.” • 

Mrs. Guyot observed somewhat seriously, tliat her'husband 
might as well have consulted her about the matter. “ My dear,” 
replied the old man, “ the case did not require consultation.” 

“ Your girl will not take it amiss when she is called my graci* 
ous lady. Consider her lover’s rank and wealth and influ¬ 
ence ; if old Huber bends a finger, and points to Vienna, the 
whole court is in motion, and enquires what is Mr. Huber's 
pleasure ? He moves his head toward Petersburg, and imme¬ 
diately every one bows to the ground.” 

I confess, the match looks advarttageous, at least from your 
description !” said Mrs. Guyot, casting down her eyes. 

Amelia glanced at her mother, and sighed deeply. The Cap¬ 
tain continued staring at the letter. 

Douner, Captain, haven’t you done reading yet ?” said Mr. 
Guyot. 

Watteville aroused himself, and gave a last glance at the let¬ 
ter, ^d then cast it away, from him with an air.of deep sadness. 

Mr. Guyot was hurt at Amelia’s melancholy, and attributed 
it to the suddenness of the surprise. He at last exclaimed with 
vexation ; “ girl, speak freely, have I made a good* arrangement 
or not ? I am sure you will wliistle a more lively tune ray pretty 
bird, when young Huber is here.” 

“ It may be so, my dear Papa !” replied Amelia ; "bow can I 
doubt in the least your parental, and well-meaning purpose ?” 

" Very right, a reasonable girl should always think in thi* 
way. Mama has confessed it to mtf herself, that in her time,, 
she thought so too. Therefore let us fill the glasses ! A hap¬ 
py life to the bride and bridegroom!” The toast was drunk, 
and cheerfulness and good humoui’ seemed once more to prevaiU 

" There is no end to foolish tricks, that young Huber-must 
absent on such a day as this, a liandsome tine youii^ lellow. 
I bet that when you see him, Amelia, you will hug your Papa, 
and thank him.” * 

" My dear Papa, at my birth-day I have the right to make a 
reasonable request! 1 beg not to hear a word more of him at 
present/* 
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My daiB^liter, this is a foolish request ! However, it is 
granted.” # 

" My dear,” said Mrs. G. to her husband,'' no reproaches to 
Amelia. You must not forget that tliis is her birth-day.” 

- ** Right, Mamiiia!” replied the old man. “ He will be here 
soon. . The New Moon is nigh, the weather will change, and 
Haber’s health with it.” • * 

CONSULTATIONS. * 

Every morning, noon and evening, went Mr. G. to the Baro¬ 
meter, knocked it with his knuckle to make the quicksilver 
rise, and prognosticate fine weather. Amelia, on the contrary, 
was anidous to see the quicksilver fall, and Watteville as well 
as Mrs. G. often consulted the prophesying tube of Torricelli. 

The weather gets evidently better!” said Mr. G. one day, 
when he was alone in the room with Mrs. G. The clouds dis¬ 
perse. I think Huber is already on his way.” 

“ May God prevent it. Papa, It should appear to me much 
more advisable, if you were to write to Von Huber not to come 
here before Cbristmas-day^ Though I do not believe in that 
foolish tradition, yet one can’t help being anxious.” 

But Madam! do you think of the Dead Guest ? You ought 
to be ashamed of such nonsense !” 

I acknowledge, my dear, it is foolish.—^But whatever might 
happen to our only child during the time of Advent, would be 
attributed to some mysterious cause. After Advent, the young 
people will havq a hundred years before them to see and* love 
each other at leisure, and to be betrothed and married. Why 
be in a hurry just now ? Where is the harm of the postponement 
of a few weeks ?” 

For shame, for shame. Do not betray such a wa^ak supersti¬ 
tion. For the very reason that the people are seized with this 
foolish folly about the Dead Guest, sliall Amelia be a bride at Ad¬ 
vent. It is necessary to give an example, it is our duty. When 
. the people in the town see that we do not care about the Dead 
Guest; that we betroth our child, in spite of all the absurd tra¬ 
ditions, and that Amelia’s neck remains stationary, this silly 
bugbear will be destroyed for ever.” 

“But, for Godsake Mr. Guyot, consider if Von Huber should 
travel,gickly as he is, in this bad weather; what with the 
aeveniy of the season, the bad roads, and a long tedious journey, 
bis fifOiaMght be the sacrifice. He might cUe in this very house, 
we should have a Dead Guest ; and the superstition would be 
confirmed.” * 

Hfi’e the conversation ended, but it left a cloud upon Mr. 
0-Wyot-s mind. He thought after aU that it would be better for the 
sake of peace to postpone the formal betrothment to Ghristmas-4ey. 
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Perhaps, he reflected, the devil might play some vUlainous trick, 
and then it would be ascribed to the Dead Guest. The nearer 
the first Advent day approached, the more uneasy he became. 
Fear began to seize him, and when suddenly the heavens became 
clear, and the full warm sunshine was spread over the face of 
nature, as if the summer had returned, he again knocked with 
equal ai^iety at the Barometer, but it was now to cause the 
quicksilver to faB. 

To his utter astonishment he perceived, that IMamma, Amelia, 
and the Captain regained their ^ood Immour with the fine wea.. 
ther. While he alone continued anxious. 


FINE WEATHER. 

Mrs. Guyot had perceived that Amelia had many secret and 
strong objections to the rich banker, that the Commandant of 
the town had also become the Commandant of her daughter’s 
heart. It was not to favor the Commandant, however, dear as ho 
was to her, that she now endeavoured to postpone the formal 
betrothraent of the banker with Amelia. * In the first place she- 
wished to get over Advent, and in the next she desired that 
Huber and her daughter should have time to become thoroughly 
acquainted. Be.sides it was necessary to make enquiries res¬ 
pecting Von Huber’s character. For this latter purpose, she 
wrote to one of her friends in the Capital. The answer arrived 
on the same day the fine weather occasioned such alarm to Mi'. 
Gjwot. 

\^n Huber, it was said, was one of the most respectable 
of men, he enjoyed the esteem of evei-y one and had been 
pitied by all bis friends not tmly on account of his miserable 
health, but his dependence on his old, morose, and miserly 
father. The young man however had just taken possession of 
all the affairs of his parent, who had retired on his estate, in conse¬ 
quence of the infirmities of old age. This gopd news delighted 
Mrs. Guyot. 

Anotlier circumstance brought pleasure on the same day to ’ 
Amelia and the Commandant. • 

Watteville at Mrs. Guyot’s request entered Amelia’s room, 
she was near the window, her head leaning on the new harp. 

Amelia, your Mamma wishes to know if it is your pleasure 
to take an airing to day. The weather is delightful.” 

Amelia did not reply,’but tunied her face away fromjyjp. 

Are you displeased Amelia?*' said Watteville. 

She was still silent, and he then advanced towards the door, 
and turning round enquired impatiently whether she would go 
or not. 

A sad negative was the answer. 
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- Wattevilfo Was alarmed, for the tone of her voice betrayed: 
deep emotion 

“ What can be the matter with you 7” he anxiously enquired^ 
'*Does Mamma” said she “wish me to meet him ? Is he to arrive, 
to-day? Has she said any thing ?” 

‘ Oh*Amelia” said Watteville “ and this question from you !* 
“ Do you believe I would engagtf you to go if I had the least 
suspicion of seeing him ? W ould to God he were to arrive be* 
fore I go away.“ 

‘ “ Are you going then to leave us 

“ I have written to my general to request to be removed; 
but I have received as yet no reply.” 

“ Fritz” said Amelia, “ don’t take it amiss, but that was very 
foolish in you.* 

“ I wish to remain, but I dare not.*' 

“Watteville, do you desire to^ make me angry with you for 
ever”. 

“ And do you wish ^ for my death in forcing me to be your 
guest at your nuptials',” 

* ‘ You never will be invited to my nuptials. Who has told you 
that I gave my consent ?” 

“ But you dare not refuse it.**^ 

“ And God knows I cannot give it !” sighed Amelia covering; 
her face. Watteville too was unmanned by his secret grief. 
Tliis was the first time they had touched upon this circumstance, 
though it never left their minds. They had but lately discovered 
bow dear they held each other. Each endeavoured to hide from 
the other the flame of love, but it served only to increase its 
power, and make it more visible. 

“ Dear Amelia” said Watteville “ dare we remain together a* 
> we have hitherto done ?” 

“ Watteville can we separate ?” 

“ Oh my Ameliff.” 

. “ Fritz, we must not part.” 

“ But when he comes V* 

“ Rather ten thousand tinfes would I be betrothed to the Dead 
Guest than to Von Huber.” 

On the following evening there was a large party at Mr. G’s. 
house. As it was only three days before the first of advent, tho 
Dead Guest engrossed a large share of the conversation. The 
youngAuDies pretended tobe very bold, but many rejoiced secretly 
that diey were not brides. The elderly ladies, after mature deliber¬ 
ation, agreed, that the story of the Dead Guest might possibly 
be t^. But the young .Gentlemen were all incredmous thoug» 
•wan^ by their elders, male and female, that it was danger-^ 
ous to scoff and swagger in matters of this nature. 
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“ For Heaven’s sake” said Mr. G. “ let us have done with this 
subject! Wlierever I turn I hear of nothing but the Dead Guest* 

Is this a fit discourse for the living ?” 

“ I coincide with you,” said the Collector of the circuit, "tho 
subject is dull and threadbare! If Herbesheira had as little to 
fear from living guests, as from the visit of the Dead Guest 
we might be sure, that the fan* sex would cease to have their 
heads turned s« often as they now are.” 

“ I should only like to know how this foolish story came into 
the world! said a young counselor.” 

“The tradition of the Dead Guest, said Watteville as it was 
known formerly, and as I heard it related in my youth from an 
old huntsman, is too long and tedious to relate.” 

“ Do you recollect the story still ?” enquired several voices at 
the same time. 

' “I do,” replied Watteville. 

“ Oh, you must tell it to us! ” said the girls, crowding round him! 
Resistance, and excuses were vain. W’atteville, was therefore 
obliged to communicate the tradition as he had heard it from 
the old huntsman. * 

THE DEAD GUEST. 

It is now two hundred years, said he, since the beginning of 
the war of thirty years, when the Elector Frederic of the Pfalz 
placed the crown of the kingdom of Bohemia on his head. But 
the Eniperor and the Elector of Bavaria, at the head of the Ca¬ 
tholic Germans set out to recover the crown. »At the great and 
decisive battle of the White Mountain at Prague, the Elector 
lost his crown. Tlie rumour spread through Germany with the 
rapidity of lightning. All the catholic towns exulted at the des¬ 
truction of poor Frederic, who with a small suite fled from Pra¬ 
gue in disguise. From liis reign of one short season, he was * 
called the Winter King. , 

Our ancestors in Herbesheira, two hundred years ago had the 
same disposition to chatter about news and politics, as their wor¬ 
thy descendants ; but they were, I#will not say more religious, 
but more bigotted. Their joy over the defeat and flight of the ■ 
Winter King was as great as ours a few years ago, at the over¬ 
throw of the Emperor Napoleon. 

One day three very beautiful virgins were seated together, and 
talking of the Winter Kii^. All three were good friends, and 
each had a bridegroom. The first lady was called £lii$ShlSth, tha 
second Maria and the third Rosa. • 

. “ They ought not to sufler the King that notorious heretic to 
escape from Germany!” said Elisabeth. “ As long as be lives 
that monster will follow Luthemm, and not cease to spread his' 
AboHjaaable ^reed.” 
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** Yes’* said Maria, " he who slaughters him, may expect a 
large reward from the Emperor, from the Elector of Bavariaj; 
from the ' holy churcli, and from the Pope; nay he may rely on 
the indulgence of Heaven.” 

" 1 wish,” interrupted Rosa, " he would come into our town. 
He should die by the hand of my own sweet-heart, who would 
receive at least an earldom in reward.” • 

" But it may be questioned” said Elizabeth, " whether he 
Would make you a countess; for he scarcely has the heart for 
such an heroic deed. But I shduld only have to wink with my 
eyes, and ray bold lover would sever his heretic head from his 
body at a blow, and then where would be the earldom ?” 

Don’t make yourselves too big!” said Maria: “ My sweet¬ 
heart is the bravest and most powerful of all three. Has he 
not already been in the war as Captain ? And did I order him* 
to cut down the great Turk on his throne, he would do it. 
Don’t exult too much at the idea of the earldom.” 

Whilst the virgins w^ere still disputing about the earldom a 
loud tramping of horses was heard in the street. Instantly were 
the three virgins at the window. It was dreadful weather, the 
winds howled fiercely and the rain poured in torrents, “ alas !” 
said Elisabeth, he who is on the road at such a time as this, 
does not travel for his pleasure.” 

“ He must be driven by sheer Necessity” said Rosa; 

** Or a bad conscience !” added Maria. 

On the opposite side of the street at the inn of the Frpnch 
horn, thirteen gentlemen on horse back stopi>ed and dismount¬ 
ed with great haste. Twelve remained outside with their horses, 
the thirteenth dressed all in white went into the house, immedi¬ 
ately the itttikeeper with his grooms came out. Tiie horses were 
^ placed in the stables and the gentlemen all went into the inn. In 
spite of the dreadful weather and rain, a great number of people 
gathered in the street to behold the foreign riders and their 
horses. The most beautiful horse belonged to the gentleman in 
’white ; it was snow white, and beautifully caparisoned. 

Now if that were the Winter King !” exclaimed the three 
> virgins, almost at the same time and staring at each other with 
widened eyes. 

At this moment they heard a noise on the steps. Behold the 
three bridegrooms of the virgins. “ Do you already know,” said 
the one, *Hhe fugitive Winter King is within the walls of our 
town.****^ 

** That would be a fine prize” said the other. * 

"Anxiety is depicted on the face of that tall meagre white rob¬ 
bed figure,” said,the third. 

" A. Joyful shuddering seized the girls, and they spoke 
volumes with their looks. Suddenly they joined their hands aa4 
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said : “Done ! done !” They then let their hands go, and each 
addressed herself to her bridegroom. 

Elisabeth said to hers: “If iny betrotlied, sutlers the Win¬ 
ter King to leave our town alive. I’ll be rather the kept mis¬ 
tress of the Winter King than the lawful wife of my sweet-heart. 
So help me God and the saints,!” 

Maria said to Jiers:If my sweet-heart suffers the Winter 
King to see the sun again, I will rather give a kiss to death itself 
than to my darling. So help me Cod and the saints.” 

Rosa said to hers. “ The key to my nuptial bed-room, is now 
and forever lo.st, if my dear lover does not bring me his 
sword purpled with blood of the W^inter King.” 

The three bridegrooms trembled, but they soon collected their 
minds as they beheld tljcir beautiful brides more t'harming than 
ever, waiting for their decision. Each, became anxious to be the 
first to prove the fervour of his love by such an heroic deed. 
Therefore they decided that the Winter king was not to live ano¬ 
ther day. 

They took leave from their brides, who now sat exultingly 
thinking of the glory their bridegrooms would acquire by their 
courage and affection. The three young men Cimsulted together, 
tlien went into the inn of the Erench Horn, asked for wine, and 
in the course of conversation learnt of the strangers in which 
apartment the king would sleep. 

ReTore day-break, twelve guests rode away»in haste, in spite 
of tlic storm and weather. The thirteenth was dead in his bed 
weltering in his blood. He had three mortal wounds. No one 
could say who he was; but the innkeeper asserted that it was not 
the king. And he was in the rigid; for the Winter King luckily 
escaped, as it is w ell known, to Holland, where he lived many 
years afterwards. The Dead Guest was buried on the very 
same day, but not in the church-yard, in consecrated ground. 

The three brides were anxiously waiting for the arrival of 
<b<.^ir bridegrooms, but they came hot. In all houses, every 
where they made search for them; but no one had seen them 
since midnight. Neitlier the innkeeper nor his wife, nor any of 
their servants, male or female, knew whither they had gone nor 
what might have become of them. 

The poor girls grieved bitterly, they cried night and (ifly? anjl 
repented of Ibe wicked request which they made to such hand¬ 
some and faithful men. 

But the charming Rosa lantcnted the most; for she was dlie 
first who made the dangerous prog|sal to her companions against 
the life of the Winter King. Two days had already gone since 
that unlucky night, the third W'as nearfy over. 

January, 1830. C 
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Suddenly a knock at Rosa’s door was heard, a strange and 
noble looking man entered, and enquired for her. She was seat- 
nd crying by her father and mother. The stranger handed a 
letter, which he had received from a young man and which he 
jiad promised to be the bearer of himself. The letter was from 
her sweet-heart. 

It was almost dark. The mother hastened, and brought two 
hghts, to read the letter and to behold the stranger. He was 
a man of about thirty years, <tall and lean, dressed in an en¬ 
tire black suit in the height of the fashion, at his side was a 
sword, the handle of which was set in gold, pearls and brillant 
stones. Diamonds were glittering with various colours from his 
finger rings. But his countenance however regular and noble, 
was, in spite of the fire of his eyes, pale and ghastly. He sat 
down, and the father read the letter. ‘‘ We have slain the wrong 
man, therefore my dear Rosa adieu forever! since I have lost the 
key of your nuptial bed room. I’ll look out for another bride 
who may not require a purpled sword. Console yourself as I do. 
Herewith I return you the ting.” The ring fell from the letter. 

When Rosa heard the contents of the letter, she cried bitterly 
and cursed her unfaithful lover. Her father and mother endea¬ 
voured to console their poor child, and the stranger said a great 
many soothing things. Had I known that the man had made 
me the bearer of such despair, as true as I am the count of Buren 
1 would have given him his benediction with this sword. Dry 
your tears my beautiful maiden, a single pure drop from your 
charming eyes is enough to wash away the last flame of love of 
•that unworthy man.’’ 

But Rosa could not cease to cry.. The count took his leave, 
asking permission to revisit the fair sufferer on the following 
day. 

The next njoripng as he was alone with Rosa he said : '' I could 
not sleep the whole night, from thinking of your beauty, and 
affliction. You owe me a smile that my cheeks pale from want 
of sleep may become a littje red.” 

** How can 1 smile ?” said Rosa, ** has not that unfaithful 
wretch returned me the ring?” 

The count took the ring and threw it out the window. “ OIF • 
with that ring!” said he, “with how much pleasure do I replace 
jt.witl^ handsomer one!” he put the handsomest of his rings 
hefofe her on the table. “To any one of these ririgs,” added ho 
belongs a rich estate !” * ^ 

Rosa blushed. She pushed back Ihe costly ring. “ Dont be 
10 'cruel said the count; now that I have seen you I can never for¬ 
get, such transcendant beau#. If your lover has disdained you, 
in your turn disdain him. That is a sweet reyenge. My heart 
and ipy earldom Jay at your feet.” 
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To be sure Rosa did not wish to hear all this: yet she found in 
her heart, tha t the count was in the right regarding the justice 
of revenge, and that the unfaithful lover was to be forgotten. 
They discoursed about many tilings. The count spoke with 
touching modesty and tenderness, and if he was not so handsome 
as the lost bridegoom, he was equally interesting. Rosa’ceased 
to weep',* and she could not but* smile occasionally at the count^s 
pleasant conversation. 

The presence of that rich Loyd was soon known in the whole 
town of Herbesheim. It also became soon a matter of talk that 
Rosa had received a letter through him from her fugitive bride¬ 
groom. When Elisabeth and Maria heard this, tliey lost no 
time to go, and enquire of their friend, if the noble count knew 
any thing of their lovers. 

When Rosa enquired of the Count, he replied, that he would 
wait himself upon the afflicted mourners, to see if he could guess 
by their descriptions, whether he had seen them. She treated 
him now in a more kindly way, for she b8\,d considered the last 
night the many things he had said, and as she looked on the cost¬ 
ly ring, she thought to herself: “^hefe I have only to stretch out 
my hand and divide an earldom.” She showed her parents the 
jewels which the Count had left upon the table, and she mention¬ 
ed his honorable offer. The parents were mightily astonished at 
all this and could hardly bring themselves to believe it. But 
when on the following day the count returned, asking their leave 
to make a present to tiieir daughter of a trifle for a dress, and as 
he drew from a costly small box, a cross of diamonds hung on a 
sevenfold pearl string, they gave liill credifeto his word. The father 
and mother consulted, and agreed: That the stranger would 
make an excellent son-in-lav/, and that they would do their best 
to gain him! 

They spoke much in favor of the Count to their daughter, and 
left her olten alone with him; Rosa rejoiced bt the prospect of 
being Countess of Buren, and the envy and admiration of the. 
whole town ; slie was therefore as indulgent as possible to the 
impetuosity of her new lover. * 

But he was a sly rogue. For when he came to Elisabeth he 
found her still more beautiful than the charming Rosa; and when 
at last he saw the Maria with her long and fair locks; the other 
two appeared to him almost ugly. But to each he toW nearly the 
same story that he had found the three young men atMLj;av€Hni 
with two yotng gjrls with whom they toidc unwarrantable liber¬ 
ties. That they all three were to march for the* war in Bohemia 
together with those two girls as common property; that hearing . 
in the course of conversation, that in his journey he had to pass«. 
Herbesheim, the one had written a chit to Rosa requesting him 
to deliver it himself, Tbo other two ridiculed it, saying^We 
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are satisfied with our jolly girls, and do not wish to write letters, 
to those we have left, but as you give yourself the trouble to hand 
the letter, say that we are going to join the war in Bohemia, 
because they commanded us to commit a shameful deed. They 
returned the bride rings instead of letters, to give them to the 
man uiiose fingers they might better fit than theirs. 

Elizabeth’s ring soon fitted him exactly, and Mania’s was 
equally well suited to the wealthy stranger; he consoled each 
most eloquently, and enquired if a bridegroom was deserving of 
a single tear, who could abandon his bride so sliaraefully as to 
throw away his heart on prostitutes ? He played his part with 
Elizabeth and Maria, as he had done with Rosa—to each h» 
made rich presents, to each he ofiered liis hand, his earldom; 
and each became accustomed to his pallid face, % 

However, the three I'riends made a secret to each otlier, of 
their connections with the Count, and their love projects. No 
longer did they exchange visits as formerly, it made them angry, 
to hear by chance, tjiat the Count continued his acquaintance 
with the others. The one jealous of the other, endeavoured to 
outdo the rest: at first th^ sutiered his caresses, and at last 
they returned them, in order to captivate him the more securely. 

No one felt more joy at their mutual jealousy than the wan¬ 
ton Count. For by these means he gained every day greater 
favours from them, till they liad no more to give. To be sure 
he swore to each, by whatever was sacred in heaven, that he 
found the rest, dull and ugly, but for the sake of politeiies^s and 
good breeding, fie could not but Visit them from time to time. 
Even this shift would not serve him any longer. At last, as a 
proof of his true love each required of him, to renounce the 
other two entirely. He agreed that a formal betrotliment 
and excliange of rings should be made in presence of the pa- » 
rents. He stipulated however, that he should be allowed to 
spend an hour St night with each, before the marriage took 
. place, that he might speak undisturbedly of all his arrangements. 
Even to this, each of the fair ones agreed, and their consent was 
sealed w ith a kiss. But irf kissing him, they none of them could 
help remarking, “ My dear Count, but you are indeed too pale ! 
Put off’ that black dress, it only serves to render you more 
pale. To which he always answered. I wear black to ac- 
cprnplish a vow. On the nuptial day. I’ll appear in red and 
whit^ your cheeks, my darling.” 

And it happened at the same day, that he wap formally be- 
trolhed to everf one of the three. In the dark night he silently 
slipt at successive hours into Uie bed-room of each. On the 
. following morning the girls slept too long, the parents went to 
awake them, when each bride lay extended cold as ice in her 
bed, with her face twisted to her back. 
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Loud and desperate cries issued from the tliree houses. Tlie 
whole populace cried murder! murder ! and as suspicion fell on 
the Count of Buren, they assembled before the inn of the Fient;li 
Horn, the sergeants and town-guard entered it. There the iun- 
heeper lamented that his guest had disappeared with all hi.s 
servants, and that nobody had seen them go away. The luggage 
of which»there was so much, had also disappeared, and no one 
saw it taken; ffbm the well closed stables, the many superb 
horses were all gone, and the night watch at the doors had not 
heard the least noise. 

The whole world was terrified, and every one made a cros.s, 
and blessed himself when passing before the liou.ses of the three 
unliappy brides. Therein, nothing but howling and lamenta¬ 
tions were heard, and what must appear still more strange, the 
rich presents, the superb bridal-dresses, ilie pearl strings, the 
precious stones and diamond rings which the Count had given, 
could no where be found. 

A small funeral procession only fo)lowed,the biers of the three 
bride.s. And when the colliris were set down on the yard of St. 
Vincent’s Church, and the funeral orhtion was about to he recit¬ 
ed, a tall man was seen to stalk slowly away. And when the 
people looked after him, every one was astonished to behold that, 
though at first he was dressed entirely in black, by degrees ho 
turned altogether white. And three red spots were seen on his 
white mantle, and the blood visibly ran down his mantle in drops, 
Andjthe tall, pale man went to the flearing place. 

Jesu Maria !” exclaimed the inn-keeper of fhe French Horn, 
that is the Dead Guest whom we interred there twenty-one 
days ago. Terror seized all who were in the Church-yard, and 
they ran away with horror. A hurricane accompanied with 
rain and snow blew after them. Three days and three nights did • 
tlje coflins remain unbui-ied at the side ol‘ the opem graves ! 

When Government at last gave an order I’oi* their burial and 
a large sum of money was given to people to perform the leartiil, 
work on lilting the coflins the men found them as liglit as if 
they were empty and yet the covers w5re nailed down. They took 
courage and ope?ied the coffins which were quite vacant ! 

Watteville made a pause in his story; a death like stillness pre- 
urailed in the room. The gentlemen had a serious and solemn 
look and the ladies who had unconsciously pressed closer ^toge¬ 
ther appeared to Ije intently listening, long after Watteville had 
ceased his narration. Their folded hands and ^ale visages re¬ 
vealed their feelings. “ Snuff the candles !’’ exclaimed ;Mr. 
Guyot “ and speak again my friends that human voices may be . 
heard or else 1 shall leave the room. That diabolical nonsense 
might give any one the horrors.*^ 
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The candles were snuffed, refreshments brought in and every 
one tried to look and siieak as cheerfully as possible. But fear 
was on every face and the words trembled on every tongue. 

After a little while however the company could not repress- 
their anxious curiosity to hear the remainder of the tradition of 
the Dead Guest. They again sat down in a semi-circj,e about 
the narrator and requested him to finish the story. 

“ The present estate” contin^ied Watteville “ of M. Steiger 
near this town belonged formerly, as you know, to a noble family 
of the name of Preudenreich which has not possessed it this last 
hundred years. It was farmed away till about twenty years ago- 
when in the time of the war it was purchased by the late M. 
Steiger. The last Baron who from time to time inhabited tiat 
Mansion with his family was a terrible spendtlii ift; he came here 
however to recruit his pecuniary affairs which he exhausted in 
Paris or Venice. 

But even his economical recreations at this superb seat for 
the most part were but con^nuations, on a more moderate scale, 
of his usual expensive amusements. Even now we can perceive 
the wrecks of former grandeur and splendour in the extensive 
ruins of tlie castle and its side buildings all of which became 
a prey to the flames about seventy years ago. Near these ruins 
you know is the present handsome but modest building which Mr. 
Steiger has erected. 

When for the Jast time the Baron visited his noble seat it*hap- 
pened to be in a most unusual season, and with a most unusually 
numerous company it was late in Autumn and he was attended by 
from fifteen to twenty young noblemen with tlieir domestics. His 
daughter was at that time bride to the Viscount Wyttenbacli a 
rich and amiable but hare-brained fellow who had visited the 
several courts of Germany with orders from the Cardinal Du¬ 
bois. Dubois was the all powerful minister of the Due of Or- 
• leans. Regent of France and Wyttenhach was his great favoritOi 

It may easily be supposed that Baron Von Freudenreich, spared 
no expense to make his guest’s residence in his rural palace as agree¬ 
able as possible. The Count von Siebenthal, the son of one of 
the noble families of the lower Rhine was in this merry circle the , 
master of all sports. The Baron von Pffeudenreich had made his 
acquaintance a short time before he came to Herbesheim, anA 
he toelrtiim along with him as a real treasure. Von Siebenthal 
loved play and ^id not hesitate at tlie highest stafefes, though h® 
was often unfortunate. The Baron no doubt looked to him at 
onedikely to restore his ruined fifiances. 

•* The very same young rake formed the idea of giving masked 
at the apnroach tif the winter season, and that every ona 
might choose the handsomest without regard to rank or birth*- 
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For indeed the company was much in want of ladies particularly 
in time of feasts. The young Baroness von Freudenreich and 
some of her friends were entirely lost amongst the number of 
gentlemen. '^Why then” said vou Siebenthal, '‘look at the 
geneological tree, when ladies are required. Beauty is found 
ill every rank, and even amongst Grisettes there are be&uties 
despised'*at no court.” 

Every one applauded the scheme and the Millinera and 
tailors of the town were set in, motion to make mask dress¬ 
es. The Viscount von Wyttenbach endeavoured to distinguish 
himself beyoiul every one else in the splendour of bis attire and 
Siebenthal as usual wished to overreach him. He looked in Her- 
besheim for the best tailor and the most beautiful girl to lead her 
to^ie ball. He found both under the same roof. Master Schatz- 
inann was the best tailor, who immediately understood l;he descrip¬ 
tion of the dress of the count and his daughter Susanna was in 
the iirst bloom of her charms which soon bewitched the count. 

The count seldom was absent from the house of the tailor. 
He had always to look after something or other, that nothing 
might be spoiled. In particular he had a great many things to 
say to Miss Susanna. Even a couple of magnificent ladies 
dresses he ordered to be made for the Mask ball, which Susanna 
not only was requested to sew herself, but the father was oblig¬ 
ed to t^e the exact measure of her own body since he pretend¬ 
ed that Susanna had actually tlie very same shape the same 
graceful figure of the noble Lady whom he wa^ going to Jead 
to the Ball. He was also very liberal and the presents which 
he occasionally made amounted to much more than the sum he 
had agreed for. It might easily be foreseen that he made the 
most select presents to Susanna, and when he met her alone he 
told her the mostilattering things imaginable and spoke to her of 
his ardent love. 

Susanna, to be sure, did not wish to hear any thing tender, for 
she was an honorable maid, and besides she was promised to 
one of her fathers’ joumey-men; but yet she could not listen with 
anger to all the sweet things from such a noble and bountiful 
Lord, for a girl can seldom get angry with the man who profes- 
45es to adore her. 

A few days before the Ball day—the mask dresses were all ready 
t—Von Siebenthal entered Mr. Schatzmann’s house in a dull and 
melancholy mood. He requested to be allowed to speitkm few 
words in private with the Master, on which tlif y retired to an 
adjoining room. 

“ Master” said he “ I am in a dreadful embarrassment. You, 
if yon will, can save me from the dilemma, and if you do me that 
i'avor, 1 will reward you better, than if I were to occupy y ou thf 
t^heie yesir io sewing BaU dresses for me.» » 
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'‘} amydur Excellency’s most obedient servant! replied tbo 
tailor with a low bow and smiling countenance.” 

“ Only think, ma.ster” continued Von Siebenthal “the Lady 
1 was to lead to the ball has fallen sick and declines to go. 
Every other Gentleman has his partner, and, you well know it, for 
the most pai t, daughters of tradesmen from the town.^, Now I 
am without a partner. 1 might tind one amongst the tainiUes of 
counsellors, or merchants, but whom do the ball-dresses tit ? You 
see Master, I cannot butrequesfsyouto let me escort your daugh¬ 
ter. You yourself have taken her measure, the dresses fit her as 
if they were part of herself, and will they, on any one else, do 
4;redit to Mr. Schatzmann ? You must let her go.” 

The tailor could not but see the necessity; fewer arguments 
might have convinced him. But he never could have expected 
.so much honor. He made at every jiew argument new bows, 
and he could not utter a word. 

“ Susanna will not have cause to repent it,’’ continued Von 
•Siebenthal: “ The dresses in which she dances will remain her 
own property, and I will buy for her with pleasure whatever may 
be necessary to appear worthy of that splendid assembly.” 

“ Your excellency is overkind! ” exclaimed Master Schatzmann : 
And permit rne to observe to your Excellency, that though 1 say 
it that should not, the girl dances charmingly. You ought to 
have seen her dance at the nuptials of my neighbour the pewter- 
cr—: and at the christening of Master Hammer the Shoemaker’s 
eleventh child. »But never mind, I beg your Excellency to re¬ 
main here a little while, and 1 will bring the girl here. Your 
Excellency has only to propose it to her, and my authority sludl 
Mot be wanting.” 

“ ButMaster” replied Von Siebenthal “Susanna’.s bridegroom 
is perhaps jealous, for which he would be in the wrong, you 
must giva; him a good word.” 

“ Oh I” said Master Schatzraan: "that booby—will not dare 
to utter a sound.” 

He went away, .soon afty Susanna entered the room blushing. 
The. ^ount covered hcr hand with kisses. He confided to her his 
embarrassment, his desires, and he requested her to get, at his 
cxpence, whatever she considered indispensible to make her ap¬ 
pear at least equal in dress to the first Ladies of the town. She 
blushed again, particularly when he whispered to her that she 
woulU Ue the first beauty of the ball, and when he^handed her a 
pair of the most magnificent earrings., * . 

This was almost too much fora wild and vain girl. Su- 
santia represented* in her mind the splendour of the fe^t, and in 
a moment she saw herself admired from head to foot; but she 
«^irtaim^ embarrassed, and said something about her father’s 
pe»'iuis.siun. 
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Von Siebentlial quieted her mind on that score. And when 
slie no longer hesitated to accept of his invitation, he pressed 
her in rapture in liis arms and said, Susanna wherefore shall 
I deny it ? you, and no other Lady, were my choice from the 
first moment I saw you. I had selected you when your father 
took the measure of your fair person. I selected you then on¬ 
ly as my« dancing partner. All Susanna I should wish now to 
.select you as my partner for life ; i'or I adore you. You are 
not made, to he the wife of a poor tailor’s assistant. You are 
destined for higher things. Do you, will you, understand me ?’* 

She withdrew herself from his arms and promised to be his 
partner at tlie Ball if her father .should have no objections. They 
botli entered the workroom. Here Von Siebenthal whispered 
the Master in his ear. “ She consents. Take care that every 
tiling nc<;essary be provided that she may appear with decenr 
cy. Here take this for the expenses.” With this he handed 
to M aster Schatzman a whole roil of gold. 

But now stormy scenes took place in the house of the tailor. 
For Abraham his journey-man, Susanna’s bridegroom, grew al¬ 
most frantic when he came to know wfliat w as going on. Neither 
the thou.sand caresses from the crying girl, nor the curses and 
maledictions from the father, could bring him to a sense of rea¬ 
son. That lasted the whole clay. Susanna passed a sleepless 
night. She loved Abraham a great deal, but it was impos.sible 
to forego the opportunity to earn admiration at a inas(|uerade 
ball. Indeed he asked almost an impossibility. Nay, sbe thought 
that he di<l not love her truly, since he grudgecl her a jileasure 
which was, in itself, so vei'y innocent. 

On the following day Abraham was a little more quiet, and 
he did not rage so tremendously ; but still he repeated in a 
menacing way ; “you shall not go to the Ball!” to which 
Susanna replitul in an equally gnirnbling tjjrie : “ And go 

J shall !” to which the father used fo add ; “ And she shall go, 
in spite of your teeth, 1 command it.” Dancing shoes, silk 
stockings, fine handkerchiefs, lace . c^' the most costly quality, 
ribands andlieaveii knows what all, were accordingly procured. 

But when the ball day had arrived, Abraham seeing that she 
‘ was in earnest, laced his bumlle, entered perfectly ready to set old; 
;^nd said : “ If you go, I am ofl' also, and we are for ever sepa¬ 
rated.” Susannah turned pale. The old man, who had just 
had a violent quarrel with Abraham, said ; “ Pack away? the 
sooner you be oft’ *tlie better I I wish to see whs is master of us 
two! Susanna will get a husband every day ten times better than 
you.”—But Susanna began to cry. At thi^ moment a servant 
of the Count Von Siebenthal entered with a box which he deli¬ 
vered in the name of his master. It contained; said hC; soia^a 
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trifles for the attire of Miss Schatzmann. It was a precious veil, 
there were also beautiful rolls of large ribands, a rich coral string 
for the neck, two rings of beautiful diamonds of the flrst water. 
Susanna looked sideways at that magnificence, which her father 
pulled out of the box, and the diamonds glittered through her 
tears in miiltilarious colours, with still greater lustre. She was 
wavering between love and vanity. « 

‘‘ And you do not go !” said Abraham. 

“ And I shall go !” said Susanna with a proud resolution ; 
“ You are not worthy the tears Ivhich I shed for y ou; I see I threw 
away my atfection on an ungrateful wretch. Now I perceive 
clearly that since you grudge me even so much honor and plea¬ 
sure, you have never loved me.” 

“ Be it so,” said Abraham : “ you will break a faithful heart.” 
He threw the ring which he had received from her, at her feet 
and went away, never to return. 

Susannah sobbed aloud and wanted to call liiin back ; but 
her father comforted her. The Evening came and she dressed 
for the Ball. The toilette dissipated her mind and she soon 
forgot her nm-away lover^ A carriage stopped before the house 
Von Siebenthal came to fetch her. They rolled away. “ Oh 
Susanna !” said he in the carriage: “ how infinitely handsome 
you are. You are a Goddess. For such dress, not for your usual 
simple attire you were born!” 

The feast was brilliant. Von Siebenthal and Susanna appeared 
in black. Both by their splendour drew the attention of all present 
on them. For*they even exceeded the magnificence of the Vis¬ 
count Wyttenbach and the young Baroness von Freiidenreich, 
moving through tlie various coloured rows of masks. 

“ The black man is certainly the Count !” said the Viscount 
to his bride and partner ; “ Why tliat fool endeavours to hide 

his face by a mask is more than I can conceive ; surely he cannot 
shorten his bamboo figure, by which he ovortowers every man 
^>y a whole head. To make himself known, this knight of the sad 
figure does not require to wear his own livery, black on black, 
like an undertaker. But‘i am curious who his partner may be. 
Indeed a charming figure and she dances most gracefully.” 

“ I bet,” said the Baroness, “ it is some common thing from. 
town. It is visible by her stiff, uneasy gait.” 

“ The Bail lasted until late at night before they sat down to a 
sumptuous meal at which of course tlie masks were laid aside. 
At the siglit of so many strange and beautifql faces, an agreea¬ 
ble surprise wds excited. It seemed that the Viscount could not 
satisfy his eyes in beholding the Count’s fair partner. He came 
to sit near her andihe Count took his seat at the side of the 
Baroness. The two gentlemen seemed to change their parts ; 
mAiiy flattering things which amounted almost to adulation 
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which the Viscount addressed to his joyful neighbour, the count 
said to the bride. Tnis conversation they even continued after 
the supper was removed. 

“ Upon my honour,” said the Viscount to Von Siebentha!, “ I 
purloin your partner even at the risk of becoming your foe.” 

“ The revenge is in iny hands my dear Viscount,” said Von 
SiebeTithak “ I purloin your andable Baroness.” 

“ The Viscount •fired by his new passion and ( he old wine, 
replied, thoughtlessly enough, without perceiving the Baro¬ 
ness close to him, who could wellSiear what he said. A doz¬ 
en of my Baroness for a single such Venus !” 

^ Viscount,” said the Count in a stern tone, “ take care of 
what you say. However amiable my partner may be, tho 
first prize of beauty always belongs to the queen of the feast, 
your bride.” 

“ A queen by name only !— I am for the real powder !” ex¬ 
claimed the Viscount. Tlie Count in vain endeavoured to give 
him hints and signs to moderate himself on account of the pre¬ 
sence of the Baroness ; he at last spoke more resolutely, and 
commanded the Viscount not to give fttterrance to any further 
offensive language. The Baroness went away in a great j)assi- 
on. They then came to higher words. The Count endeavour¬ 
ed in vain to come to a friendly understanding. The Viscount 
enflamed by love, wine and anger, behaved still more indecorous¬ 
ly. The guests gathered round them. The Count to guard a- 
gainst^a greater uproar remained silent. But when tlie Vis¬ 
count said. “ Count, I never thought, that such ft worried rake 
as yourself, could have tho strengtii to feel jealousy ; for impo¬ 
tent jealousy only speaks through you !”—then Von Siebeiithal 
could not contain himself any longer. “ Viscount !” he ex¬ 
claimed, “ Rake ! Who dares to say so V” 

“ Your own pale face !” replied the Viscount laughing scorn¬ 
fully. • 

“ If you are not a coward Viscount,” said the Count “ you’ll 
give me to-morrow niorniiig satisfaction for yoiir folly. One of 
us must quit this house. You are a fo^.” 

The Baron Von Frendenreich met his daughter in tears in a 
side room and acquainted her of tlie shameiul behaviour of the 
Viscount. He looked for him, and found him in time to hear 
the last words of the Count. Everyone present was incensed 
at the Viscount’s conduct. . ^ 

The Baron enraged seized the hand of the Viscount and lead 
him aside, “ you have openly affronted my daugiiter, you des¬ 
picable wretch; did we deserve this from you ? you must give 
me satisfaction this very moment and not to-morrow ” So 
saying they both left the Ball room. Whilst here the couples re¬ 
newed their dance, to reinstate the broken harmony. The Baron 
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with the Viscount entered a solitary well illiiminated side room. 
The Count followed them at their heels. He brought two swords 
(pf which he offered one to the Viscount, whilst addressing the 
Baron ; “ Permit me Baron, toVevenge the honor of the divine 
Baroness and my own on this worthless man !” In a rage the 
Viscount said. “Well then you milk coloured face, draw ! 
With that he drew his sword, ffung away his scabbaftl, and at¬ 
tacked the Count. The Count defended himself with sang froid. 
The duel had scarcely lasled three minutes, when the small 
sword of the Viscount was fliAig from his grasp with a mighty 
force, so that it flew in a large side mirror which split in a thou¬ 
sand pieces. 

“ Pitiful wretch” ! exclaimed the Count : “ Your life is in my 
power. I dont wish to defile myself '^pithyour contemptible 
blood. Away from this atmosphere and return not again.” So 
saying he gave a cut over his back with the flat side of his sword, 
and threw him out of the door with the strength of a giant. 

The same night Viscount Von Wytteiibach left the castle with 
all his retinue. • 

However deeply offended, by the Viscount’s indecorous helia- 
wiour, the young Baroness conceived herself, it gave her full sa¬ 
tisfaction to see her honor redeemed by the drawing of swords. 
■True she never bore the Viscount any afl'ection, but now she 
bated liim cordially. She now found in the Count some¬ 
thing strangely interesting, although she disliked his^ coun¬ 
tenance before*. There is no occasion to wonder at this sudden 
change. It is well known, that love makes his victims blind. 

When she was told by her father of all that had taken place, 
she looked for the Count with a seeming anxiety which indeed 
was only assumed. She well knew things had terminated without 

bloodshed on either side. 

• 

“ But my dear Count,” said she “ What did you do ? You 
are I hope not wounded ? For God sake how you have frigh¬ 
tened me !” • 

“ My gracious lady and if I were wounded for your sake how 
proud I should feel. Don’t be alarmed, such a fop as the Vis¬ 
count does not easily give me a wound. But slioqld you feel 
some pity for me, there is room enough for it; for I am indeed 
wounded, in a dangerous place—in this heart—and by you too. 
Buf for that you have no pity !” 

« Trifler! Till now none ever perceived on you such a wound.* 

! I.remained” he replied “ silent and suffered, it flattered my vwnity 
to begone of the many sacrifices of your charms. I was silent, I 
was happy to revenge you at the risk of my own‘life. 1 jShall be 
Adent^ ana he^h^y to die .for you.* 
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“ Be silent!” said the Baroness smiling, and rewarded his flat¬ 
tery with a soft pressure of her hand “ conduct me again to the 
Ball room. 

They danced, both became more confidential, for that heavy 
confession the heaviest to all sulferers, was uttered and not 
rejected, When by way of jest, she called him her knight and 
cliampion, lie in the manner of knights asked for his love reward. 
True the young Baroness refused it though it only consisted 
of a kiss on her glowing cheeks: but the conquest was not less 
dear to her. * 

Susanna was still more intoxicated with joy, she was an object 
of general admiration. So many tine things of her beauty were 
never told her, which she heard here from so many young noble¬ 
men. When the count reconducted her, in the morning, to 
her father’s house and he invited her for the next ball, her extreme 
joy was redoubled. “ Oh Susanna,” he .sighed. “ You passed 
this evening so agreeably to yourself; don’t you wish for such 
joyful moments both morning and evening ? It only depjuuls on 
you. As countess VonSiebcnthai your whole fife will be a Ball day.” 

She was silent. He stole a kiss frfnn he.»*, pressing her to his 
bosom, she trembled, remained silent, and suftered the second. 

The count did not fail to inquire after the health of botli his 
dancing partners and to continue his court to each, to both lie 
made splendid presents and he inspired both maidens with vani¬ 
ty and love. The fathers, the tailor as well as the Baron were 
dazzled in nearly the same manner. The tailor thought soon 
to be rich enough to give up his trade, andf the Baron was 
loud in his praises, of the most flattering kind, in favor of the count 
who indeed had advanced him considerable sums in times of 
great pecuniary embarrassments. 

Von Siebentlial had no difficulty in gaining his end;he demand¬ 
ed Susanna’s hand, and that too of tlie Baron’s daughter, they 
both gave their consent, which was confirmed*by their parents. 

This insatiable seducer played exactly the same game in the 
house of Mr. Baumgartner the first musician of the town; by his 
artifices he succeeded in separating* his daughter from her be¬ 
trothed lover, ami in placing himself in his stead. The betroth- 
ment with all three was formally concluded on the same day. 

On the betrothment-day the Baron gave a grand dinner, ball 
and supper. The convulsions of nature on that day were dreadful; 
storm, rain and snow, were accompanied by vivid liglitning, 
thunder and hailfdones. The tiles rattled from the roofs, the 
largest treevs broke or were plucked up from thdir roots, but no¬ 
thing of this was perceived in the Ball room where the evening 
tjrks spent in the enjoyment of l6Ve> wine and merriment. 

The yohng Baronks adorned arid dressed nut in royal 
inagnifib^e by the pTodig<d • presaBti of herd)atr4tlied;i ^danped 
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with extravagant joy and was delighted with the envious admi¬ 
ration of the other noble ladies, of the surrounding neighbour¬ 
hood who could not but acknowledge her splendour. She 
made them feel that as the bride of the richest count of 
Germany she could no longer look upon them as her equals. 

Before the Ball was ended, she was too weary to stay longer 
and she retired early in the morning to her sleeping roi«m. The 
Count as if intoxicated with love followed her unperceived. When 
the count returned he found all ready for departure; the carri¬ 
ages one by one in rapid succession drove to and from the gate. 

Early on the following day a most horrid rumour ran through 
the town, that the daughter of tlie musician Baumgartner was 
found dead in ber bed with her neck twisted. All thronged to 
that unfortunate house. Doctors, Surgeons and Police Offi¬ 
cers hurried thither, and the most pitiful cries were heard. Now 
the circumstance (in Advent too) which had happened a hun¬ 
dred years ago in Herbeshiem occurred to many. The tradi¬ 
tion of the Dead Guest revived. Terror seized upon all. 

Master Schatzniann heard of it too. He thought of Susanna 
with a cold shudder. But tV^hen he reflected on the Dead Guest, 
and according to the tradition on the tall big man with the pale 
face in the black dress and when he found this to be the accurate 
description of the Count, his hair stood an end. But yet he never 
gave entire credit to a tale that no reasonable man could believe. 
He reproached himself for his doubts, and went up to his chest 
to take a wine glass full of the kirshenwasser which he hqd re¬ 
ceived from the vJount, as a cordial for his faintheart. 

To his astonishment the bottle had vanished; his wonder was 
yet more strangely excited when looking in a different box, one 
thing and other and all were wanting wdiich either he or his 
daughter had received from the liberality of the Count. He shook 
his head with horror. 

His heart fordiodcd evil things. Alone and silent he crept 
into Susanna’s sleeping room, that in the most dreadful case he 
might have no witness, and that he might not become the talk of 
the town. He softly openCd the door. He went to the bed of 
the daughter, but yet he could not summon sufficient courage to 
open his eyes. And when at last be gave a glance there—it 
grew dark before his eyes—there she laid dead; her beautiful face 
twisted to her back. Struck as if by lightning he stood moti¬ 
onless. In his confusion he laid hold of the pale head of the 
deceased, and laid it in its natural position j without knowing 
what he did he Ifastened to the doctor and announced to him the 
sudden death of his child. The doctor looked on the beautiful 
corpse and shook his head, her head was again twisted to tli© 
back. Master Schatzmann did not wish the truth to be divulg- 
hiia to say that a severe fever occasioned by tW 
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violent storm, or the hot weather, or any thing else had killed 
her. The poor tailor in his grief began to howl so loud that the 
whole neighbourhood was alarmed. 

Nothing but the misfortune of those two poor girls was heard 
of when a new report of the instant death of the only daughter of 
the Baron Von Frendenreich was promulgated. Yet the doctors 
who returned to town from the’Baron’s house, asserted that the 
lady had been alive this morning; an apoplexy in i-onsequence of 
a cold caught at the Ball the previous night was more than suf- 
jicieiit to destroy her tender life: but who believed it ? Every 
one was convinced that the young Baroness had shared the 
same untoward fate as the otlier two, and that the Baron had for 
honor’s sake spared no money to buy the secret. 

Indeed the house of the Baron, from a place of extravagant 
mirth was changed into a house of mourning; the unfortunate fa¬ 
ther was inconsolable. Had it been possible ito aggravate his grief 
it would have been the discovery that all his bills of exchange, 
together with all his gold, necklaces, ring», jewels, &c. which 
the Count Von Sicbenthal, had either given lo tlie father or daugh¬ 
ter, had disappeared with the life of the Baixiiiess, Nay tlie Count 
himself, who was sought in all places had become invisible in the 
most unaccountable way. His apartments were as clean and 
empty as if he had never dwelt therein. His baggage, seiwants, 
horses, carriages, and all that belonged to him were gone. 

Thus on one and the same day, the three unfortunate brides 
were conveyed to their last homes. The coffins aud the mourners 
arrived at the same time on the burial ground before the town. 
The marson read the funeral service for all three; when one of 
the mohriiers wrapped iij) in a black mantle somewiiat before the 
service was concluded turned sideways; scarcely at the distance 
of a few paces, he was seen in a changed shape, in an old and sin- 
jgular fashion, snow white, with a white IVathe?: in his hat; three 
large red spots were visible upon his person, and drops of blood 
were distinctly seen to drip down over bis white clothes. He went 
toward the flearing-place, and was noionger seen. Whilst a cold 
shudder seized all who looked after that terrifying appearance* 
the bearers of the coffins were yet more dismayed in lifting 
them to their graves. For they ibund them as light as if they 
were empty. In their terror they hurled the empty boxes on 
the ground. A hurricane with rain and snow passed over the 
land. All fled in lear and terror towards the town. A sliarp 
cold wind blew with fiuy after them. ♦ 

A few days after this, the Baron Von Frendenreicli left his 
paince in the most melancholy weather, whither he never refurn- 
led. The gardens became a wilderness. The castle remained uii-* 
inhabited, till heaven knows how lit became aprey to the flames^ 
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MUTUAL EXPLANATIONS. 

Watteville here concluded his narration. This second part 
though it did not produce the same terrific eflect, yet it did 
not fail to leave a deep impressrion on the assembly; for they 
conversed the whole evening of it, and not a few with great se^ 
riousness about the possibility of, such an apparition. But no one 
ridiculed it so much as Mr. Guyot. His wit and moclLery were 
however lost; for he was well known as a freethinker, and they 
knew too that the former old pj|rsoii had distinctly aimed at him, 
when in his sermons he spoke of Deists, Atheists, Sociniuns, &c. 

The powerful intwest excited by Wattcville’s narra¬ 
tion was very clear by the rapidity with which it circulated 
throughout the town and of course it was (pressed up with multi¬ 
farious additions. At another time it woiild not haVfe attracted 
tlie attention of an evening winter i)arty. But now when the 
hundred years visit of the DEAD GUEST w as quite the topic of 
the day, it excited the cui’iosity of the most unbelieving and 
most indifferent men'. 

Watteville was obliged ‘to leave Herbesheim for some time on 
regimental afl'airs. He would gladly have remained not only on 
account of the bad weather, but on account of Amelia and of him¬ 
self; for only now when danger came on his love, did it grow to a 
violent passion. He did not doubt of the fidelity of her heart, nor that 
she would consent to the merchant-like calculated marriage plan; 
but his liioughts were tormented by a hundred thousand^ possi¬ 
bilities. And if they had not tormented him, yet the separation 
from his secretly bethrotlied bride, whose entire being, in the glowr- 
ing of his passion, had become deified, was intolerable. But the 
order was strict and a military obedience was exacted. 

Amelia” said he to her, the evening before his departure, 

“ Amelia never, never did I leave Herbesheim with such a heavy 
heart. And tliough it be but for a few weeks yet I feel as if 
prere for ever.” 

Amelia was terrified by his words. She took his hand and 
said : “ Are you perhaps anxious about Mr. Huber that he might 
arrive during your absence ? Or are you fearful of my firmness^ 
Fear nothing, I entreat you ; fear nothing, don’t mind me, bqt 
yourself; take care of your health, of your life, for this is unwhole'- 
eome weather. I do confess to you, never was I so faint hearted 
at our separation as now. 1 don’t know why, but 1 tremble lesjf; 
you may never return.” ' . 

They both continued to communicate their mutual apprehen¬ 
sions and anxieties, and what they did not dare to do befiHrq, 
thej took their mutual adieu With tears and kisses. Both ia 
B^ar extivme grief considered it tibir iasiX^ . 
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At night the Captain departed. The following morning Mre. 
Guyot seeing the eyes of her daughter red from shedding tears 
inquired of her, how she was ; she then came to know how 
clearly she loved and was beloved by Watteville ; she concluded 
her consolations thus: It could not well be otherwise. You 
could not help it. ,He is worthy of you though he does not pos¬ 
sess what ^ur father wants. I i^hall discover to your father how 
matters stand between you.” 

** For heavm’s sake not yet.* 

" Yes Amelia, now. Had it bedn earlier it would have been 
better. I must tell it to him for I ^m his wife. As such I y/ill not 
and dare not keep a secret from him ; never keep a secret from 
your future husband. The very first secret, man and wife hold 
from each odher, even in the happiest matrimony, carries ruin 
to their mutual confidence; I'rom time to time we may act 
wrong but, sincerity is the best remedy and prevents misunder¬ 
standings.” Thus she spoke and left her, to join Mr. Guyot 
at breakfast. 

“ What is the matter with the girl ? what 3oes she want ?” 

“ Confidence for you and me out of too great love for her parents.” 

“ That won’t do. Mamma, you have again something in the 
background. Yesterday she had a headache, to-day no confi?* 
deuce, and to-morrow—.” 

“ She is afraid to give you pain.” 

“ J^onsense.” 

“ She is afraid that you will force Von Huber ,upon her, even 
if she should not wish to have him.” 

She has not yet seen him.” 

“ She would rather not see him at all. Her heart has already 
decided. She and Watteville are attached to each other. You 
might have perceived that long ago.” 

“ Stop!” said Mr. Guyot and set down the coffee cup; he 
reflected for a moment and again he lifted up and said 
“ What more ?” 

“ What more ! That you should he c^areful, and nothasten with 
the betrothment if you don’t wish to cause some misfortune. 
It is possible that Auielia may find Von Huber veiy agreeable, 
if she be certain that he will not lie forced on her. It is possible 
that the Captain may be removed to another garrison, and that 
separation may produce more effect than force.” 

“ True, I will write to his general. He must send him to andlher 
garrison. By all thS powers! Amelia does not surely wish to be¬ 
come a captain’s wile ? I’U write by the first post day. These ,are 
sadHimes.” 

Mr. Guyot in his fashion stormed a little, but at the end he 
saw that Mrs. Guyot was in the right. When Amelia came up.. 
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tt) him he said: '' you are a reasonable girl and you should not 
throw yourself away like a goose. You may love each other aS 
much as you please, only don’t think of marriage. Make yourself 
jacquaiuted with Yon Huber, should he not suit you, away with 
him, I, force you not: do you in your turn not force me.” 

• Thus the peace of the 1 auiily was restored by the prudent con* 
duct of Mrs. Ouyot. 

THE SUBPRIZE. 

" But only see Mamma” said Airielia “ how the wind blows ! 
how black the heavens are I* only observe the rain, snow and 
hailstones!” 

Mrs. G. smiled, for she had an idea which she did not know 
at first, whether she ought to communicate. At last she said 
" Amelia do you know ? To-day is the first Advent day, when 
the reign of the Dead Guest is lo begin. The black prince as it 
should seem always announces himself by a violent storm.” 

. " 1 am quite sure Mamma, this storm throws the inhabitants of 
Herbesheim in great terror !” 

At this moment Mr. Giiyot in a great hurry entered the room 
with a loud but yet soine\tiiat singular laughter; it was not clear 
whether it was natural or forced. 

“Foolish things and no end !” cried Mr. G. “go into tha 
kitchen Mamma, and'set the house maids in order, else they will 
throw the meat into the soup and the soup inlo the sauce.” 

“ What can the matter be,” asked the astonished Mrs. Giiyot. 

“ How I you know nothing ? The whole town says that the 
Head Guest is' arrived. Two laborei's of the Fabric enter my 
room from the street out of breath and as wet as poodledogs, 
to relate what they heard in ten different places. I don’t wish 
to hear of that diabolical rioiisense<>. 1 pass near the kitchen 
the maids are all in alarm. I thrust my head in, to see what was 
the matter, when those foolish things, at the sight of my black 
wig, cry a loud *and run about taking me to be the Dead Guest. 
Are you all mad ? cried I ? Oh ! exclaimed Ann “ I will not 
deny it, Mr. Guyot, I am abominably frightened. My knees are 
in a tremor. And I neW not be ashamed that I gave my 
word to the chimney sweeper Muller. But now as it happens so, 
I wish I had not seen Muller in all my born days.” Thus cried 
Ann, and as she was going to wipe her tears she lets the pan 
with the eggs fall from her hand. Gritle behind the hearth weeps 
in hgr apron. The old one eyed Gattung, with her sixty years, 
is quite confounded and cuts her finger with the kitchen knife 
when wiping it.*” 

^ « Did I not say so" said Amelia laughing. 

“ put order in the kitchen Mamma I’’ continued Mt. Gayot t 
the effect of this will be thatwe most starve this blessed 
Sraday;*'-' ■ ■ “ ‘ 
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Amelia jumped out of the room vritli lauglitcr/saying. " It 
■shall not be so bad as all that.” 

■ These are” said Mr.G. “the fine fruits of superstition. All 
are full of superstition from the beggar to the first Minister^ 
schoolboys and parsons, midwifes an:l profe sors all inveigh 
against information, say that it brings insubordination, irreligi- 
on, revolution. They will scarcely lay out a kreiitzer for the^ 
improvement of schools, but millions fur the bailding ofchurche* 
dhapels and private houses ; the mouths of reasonable people are 
kept shut by force, but if a man praises nonsense and servitude 
is rewarded with titles ^nd situations.” 

“ Papa” said Mrs. (luyot with a smile “ the affair is not dft- 
serving of such violent animadversion,” 

. “ Good heavens you yourself are attacked with superstitious 
belief! Do you take superstition under protection ? When I die X 
will leave ten thousand gilders for the salary of a man who is to 
teach notliing else but common sense. He who can suffer such 
mad ideas ol’ ghosts and apparitions must wfsh the whole world 
to be a mad house.” •* 

But Papa, my dear Papa, whither do you wander in your 
zeal?’' 

• ** Cursed be ad supertition ! but I see you are too deeply 
rooted in that cursed doctrine. Go ou so and-you’ll be just 
as the English wish you to be ; the more stupid a nation is, with 
greater facility they can ruin them. You will not improve, till 
second Bonaparte comes with an iron rod to beattsense into you.’*; 
> Whilst Mr. (iuyot continued in full zeal to thunder away in 
this manner his Book keeper entered the room. 

It is correct Mr. Guypt.” 

“ What is correct?” 

; ** He is arrived. He hidges at the black cross." 

“ Who lodges at the black cross?” • 

“ The Dead Guest.” 

. “ W'^ha.t folly I You a reasonable man ! must you too believe all 
the old women tell you?” • 

, “ J\Iy eyes are not old women! I stepped out of curiosity 
,into the black cross; Mr. Stuber the notary, was my compa* 
nion. W’e found him sitting in the large room.” 

“ Absurd 1” 

“ I knew him immediately. The inn-keeper appears to kuuw 
him loo ” ^ 

‘ "Stuff!” • 

“ The guard-master at the door of the town, recognized ^hJoi 
OiQ ithe spot, and gave information of it to the Police.” 

^ "The guard-master is nsu|)erstitious fool; he ought to W 
Itehamed of himself.” 
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Very well; but if it be not the Dead Guest, it must be his 
twin-brother. A pale face, from head to foot, in black. A 
figure of about four or five ells. A three-folded golden chain 
over the breast. On all his fingers, .sparkling diamond rings* 
Beautiful equipages ! A numerous train of servant.s.” 

Mr. Guyot stared for a long time at the book-keeper, with 
, a look which betrayed utter astonishment; at last he ‘broke into 
a loud laugh. 

** Will then the devil have his sport with us that that fellow 
must just arrive on the first dily of Advent.’’ 

** And just at the time when the people came from the Church, 
and ran over the street, when wind and Veather stormed with 
the greatest violence.’’ 

But what may be the name of the stranger ?” 

“I don’t know, but this man calls himself just as he likes. 
Sometimes heis VonBuren, at other times Count Von Siebenthal. 
It is also singular that he took his residence at the black cross, 
as if he had been attracted by that name.’’ 

Mr. G. remained a long time silent and in thought. At last 
he said, Chance, nothing but chance. Only don’t think of the 
Dead Guest. But a most singular accident it is. Just on Advent 
Sunday, during the most abominable weather, tall, black, pale, 
the rings, his equipages, tkc. &c. 

** I should not believe a single word, if you were not a reason¬ 
able man book-keeper. But don’t take it in bad part; yoi^iiward 
the tale of the Dead Guest, you saw a stranger dressed in black; 
suddenly the devil plays one of his pranks with your imagina¬ 
tion, and adds what is wanting to turn your brains.” 

THE APPARITld^. 

The Dead Guest was the only topic of conversation. All were 
anxious to hear I'nore of him, and to obtain more accurate inform¬ 
ation of the stranger at the evening party at the Burgomaster’s. 
Mrs. Burgomaster, kept an uninterrupted day and night Chroni¬ 
cle ofHerbesheim. The lafiies assembled early. Mr. Guyot pro¬ 
mised to go in the dusk of the evening. He had to settle some 
business witli his people which he used to do on the afternoons. 
of Sunday. 

He was just on the point of dispatching the last of his people, 
and .setting out to join the evening party, when he was startled 
*>y a piercing female shriek. 

Mr. Guyot add his journeyman were violently alarmed. There 
Was.- a deep silence. 

Go and see Peter what this can be,” said Mr. G. to his 
labourer* He was absent but a short time and then returned^ 
with a H^d look; and could scarcely give utterance to a few 
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wordts, witli a tremulous, and almost inaudibly slow voice. Some 
one said he, at length, desires to speak to you.’’ 

** Let him come in,*’ said Mr. G. angrily. Peter opened the 
door, and a stranger walked slowly in. It was a thin, tall man, 
dressed in black, with a handsome but pale face. His black 
neckcloth increased his paleness, which was indeed death-like. 
His elegant dress, and his rich •ornaments, and diamond rings 
sparkling from hi^finger, with the dignity of his manners, made 
it evident that he was a man of high rank and fasiiion. 

Mr. G. stared at the stranger; «iie saw the Dead Gtiest before 
Ids eyes! be collected himself as well as he could and said to hi^ 
labourer, “Peter you i^emain here ! I have to tell you something* 
afterwards.” 

I feel happy Mr. G. to make your acquaintance !” said the 
stranger slow ly, and in a low voice: “ I should have w^aited on 
you this morning, had I not been greatly in want of repose from 
my journey, and fearful to intrude on your family immediately 
after rny arrival.” 

** You do me honor. Sir!” replied Mr. G. with some hesita¬ 
tion. But an involuntary shudder stilized him. He could not 
trust his eyes. He drew a chair for the stranger, but secretly 
wished him a hundred miles ofl\ 

The stranger bowled slowly, took his seat and said: “ You don’t 
know me ; but without doubt you guess who 1 am ?” 

Mr. G. felt as if his hair under his wig stood an end. He 
shook his head, wdth anxiety and politeness, and said with a 
forced smile : “ I have not the honor to recogniite you.” 

“ I am Huber, the son of your old friend!” said the Dead 
Guest, with a hollow voice, and w'ith a cold smile that froze the 
old man’s heart. 

“ You have no letter from rny old friend?’’ asked Mr. G. The 
stranger unfolded a beautiful letter portfolio, and banded a chit. 
It only contained a few lines of recomuiendaWon. 1’he hand¬ 
writing was indeed something similar to that of the old Banker; 
but still, there was something strange about it. 

Mr. G. read the letter a long tii»e, and read it over again, 
only to gain time, and to reflect. As an enlightened man, in 
^ spite of liis involuntary terror, he did not wisfi to believe that the 
renowned Dead Guest was before him; but as little could^ or 
would he convince himself, that the son of his friend should so 
exactly resemble, in figure and shape, the ill-famed apparition. 
Here was no probability of a trick of a bewildered brain, nbr of 
chance. He jumped from bis seat, begged parden, that he was 
obliged to look for his spectacles, as bis eyes were somewhat 
dim, and w'ent away only to have an opportunity to collect him¬ 
self. When Mr. G. went into the side room, Peter immediately 
seized the lock of the door. The Dead Guest slowly turned him* 
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self toward him, when Peter, with a jump, trembling in all hii 
limbs, flew out of tbe room, and he did not venture back till 
heard Blr. G. returning from the side room. 

Mr. G. indeed had considered in haste, and in haste he took a 
desperate resolution. Still uncertain what kind of guest he had 
before him, he could not hand pver his poor Amelia Jp a doubt* 
ful being. Not without violent heart-beatipg he approached 
him, and said in a d<;leM voice. “ Hear me, iny dearest Von 
Huber, I liave the highest opinion of you. However, strange 
things, very strange indeed, liave happened here which 1 could 
jiot foresee. 1 would that you had only done us the honor to 
come eailier. There, has been a love allair between my daugh¬ 
ter, and the Comniaiulant of the town. Betrotliment and so on. 
1 only knew this a few dayvS ago. The Captain was my ward. 
What could I do. Nolens volens I Avas obliged to consent, I 
had proposed to write to-morrow to your father to acquaint him 
with all those contradictory events, and to request him not to 
give you any trouble. I am very sorry for it. What will ray 
old friend think of me?” , 

Further Mr. Gayot could not speak, excessive horror made 
his voice give way^ The guest seated opposite to him, against 
every expectation had not only listened to him coolly and quietly, 
but his look at first gloomy, cleared up at the words, “ love atfair,” 
betrotliment,” as if he was particularly desirous to get a girl 
whose hand and heart was given away to another man. Bijit it 
did not escape ,Mr. G.’s observation, that the pale face, tis if it 
had betrayed itself, endeavoured to compose itself again to its 
former sternness as if displeased witlj itself. 

Give yourself no concern about it!” said Von Huber, “neir 
ther for my father’s sake nor my oivii.;^ 

Mr. G. thought to himself, “ I understand you but too ivell!’’ 
But now he endeavoured to redouble his efl'orts to keep away for 
pver from Amelia, that well known, terrible seducer. 

“ I ought not to let you lodge at the inn, and should i*equest of you 
to make my house your own. But the circumstance of the atfair 
between my daughter and the Commandant—you may conceive—* 
a second bridegroom in the absence of another, and then you ^ 
understand, people of such a small town say more than they' 
know. Besides my daughter, 

. “ May I beg, no excuses ! I am not ill served at the hotel. I 
understand you. If you will only allow mp to wait on Miss 
Guyot.” • ' 

** But you.-" ' 

■ • For to have gone to Herbesheitn, and not to have aeen thd 
bridfp that, was destined for me, it would never do.” 
true, but 
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r “ I envy the CoTnmandant from all that I have heard of the 
beauty anud the amiability of your daughter.” 

“ You are very kind.” 

“ It would have been the greatest honor to me to h^ve become 
a member of your excellent family. My father never mentioned 
you, but with the highest respect.” 

“ Your lluinble seiwant.” • 

“ May I beg to Be introdued to your daughter'’” 

“lam very sorry, very sony indeed. 13ut for t his evening she 
is in a large party, and where it* is a law not to introduce a 
stranger under any pretext whatever. Therefore.-” 

“ Indeed I don’t care much about this evening, 1 still feel fa¬ 
tigued, nor do 1 wish to see her in a large assemb y where one 
is always more or less constrained, I should prefer seeing her 
in domestic society.” 

“ Mr. Gjiyot made a mute bow.” 

“I should still more like, and you will he kind enough to give 
me leave to see Miss Guyot confidentially, I have many things 
which I wish to comjnunicate to iier privately” 

Mr. G. felt terrified. He thought to Ti tiiself : “ There we have 
it—that fellow marches in a straigiit line toward his end!” He 
cleared his throat. 

The stranger was now silent, and waited to hear what Mr. G. 
was about to say, but he kept silent, and continued. “I trust that 
my communications to Miss G.will give her consolation on seve¬ 
ral P<i|ints, for which she will not withhold from me her esteem, 
which under present circumstances is far from indiflerent to me." 

Mr, G. endeavoured to put in many buts and ifs, to prevent 
tliat confidential tete a t^e. In his anxiety he spoke much, and 
from politeness (‘onfusedly. Tlie Dead Guest understood him 
not at all, or seemed not to wish to understand him, and he 
became more and moi e importunate. Mr. G.’s situation be¬ 
came. still more painful, he already saw his beautiful and dear 
child embraced by this apparition, and her face tw'isted to her 
back. 

Under this conversation wliich lasted a long while, it gretr 
dark, and as the guest made no motion to go. Mr. G. suddenly 
, started up and said, that unavoidable afi’airs obliged him to be 
rude enough to quit him. Tims he forced his leave. The giiest 
in somewhat an ill humour departed, asking permission to renew 
his visit. 

Mr. G. hurried ^tow'ard the Burgomaster’s house wberd the 
evening party was assembled; he was unusually H,aciturn. They 
spoke of nothing else but the Dead G uest. They asserted that 
he carried a large heavy box, filled with gold ; tba already tlie 
knew all the brides in town, that he was a very agreeable man, 
UMit BOiac smeli of the grave could be . perceived. Whatr 
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Aver was said here, did for the most part only too well coincide 
with what Mr. G. had remarked in him in the assumed shape q £ 
the rich banker. 

■ As soon ps Mr. G. had arrived home again with his wife and 
daughter, lie related the visit from the Dead Guest and that ho 
hoped to have done with him. The ladies were at first greatly 
astonished or rather Irightened ) but when they heard the name 
of the proposed bridegroom, they could not help smiling. 

Wiien they heard that the father had declared W atteville to b© 
the bethrothed bridegroom. ‘Amelia fell round his neck and. 
said, “ Oh Papa, sweet Papa, do keep your word.” 

“ By heavens !” said the old man, “ 1 shall certainly keep my 
word.” 

The story appeared to the Ladies somewhat incredible, but 
they were rather inclined to believe that from his own fancy h© 
had made some additions, or that chance had made a singular 
joke, than to doubt the personality of Von Huber. TJiis 
stubborness of the mother and daughter in not believing his 
assertions, rendered Mr. Guyot still more anxious. 

“ Just so it was to comb ! just so!” exclaimed Mr. G. angrily 
«nd faint hearted. “ He has you already both in ids clutches, h© 
has already stunned you. 1 am nut creduloics indeed, nor am 
1 superstitious but what actually happened to me, has hap¬ 
pened. it is a devilish trick which might drive me mad. 
Reason cannot conceive it. But there may be many things 
which to refison are incomprehensible. I shall lock you.up in 
the cellar, that you may have no communications with that 
infernal Ghost.” 

“ Dearest Papa! May the Dead Guest be Von Huber or 
not, I swear to you not to love him and never to forget VVat- 
tevillc. But in return give me your word as a father, that you 
will not separate me from Watieville, be it the Dead Guest or 
Von Huber thsft sues for my hand, and then you need not 
lock me up.” 

“ Truly I would rather give you to the poorest beggar in th© 
" street who is at least a living being !—tlian to a Ghost!” 

GOOD AND BAD CONSEQUENCES^ 

Amelia had the most charming dreams, but Mr. Guyot passed a 
fleepless disturbed night. That pale figure, whose white face 
appeared more terrific from his black hair and beard was 
visible to him even with closed eyes. Amelia had the most grate¬ 
ful sentiments‘towards that ghost-like stranger who had so 
suddenly converted her father, and brought her nearer to her 
dear W atteville. 

The following morning as soon as Mr. G. had taken his breakir 
iast with kis family, he went to the burgomaster. It was thf 
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result of his reflections during the preceding night, and requested 
of him to adopt against the unknown stranger such police pro¬ 
ceedings as might effectually compel him to leave the town. 
He now related frankly what had happened yesterday in his house 
before he joined his evening party, and that his wife and daughter 
were already benumbed in their senses; that they looked upon 
the Dead«&uest as the real son of the Banker Huber, though it is 
reasonable to suppose, young Huber in his part as bridegroom, 
would not have chosen the exterior shape of lltaUcnown Guest, 
and that he could not possibly • have designed to play this 
trick out of frolick. 

The burgomaster shook his head at so delicate an affair. He 
did not know what to say; but he assured him he would make 
tile strictest enquiries, for the whole town was in anxiety about 
this disagreeable apparition. 

When Mr. G. after some hours returned home, (having also con¬ 
sulted the police lieutenant and some other friends) he by chance 
looked throu^ a glass window of his house, and beheld die horri¬ 
ble guest, as it appeared to him, in a tender conversation with 
Amelia. The girl smiled on him very*aniicably, and did not ap¬ 
pear to say any thing against it when he took up her hand, kissed 
and pressed it to his lips. Mr. G. could not believe his own eyes. 
All the surrounding objects seemed to tremble, or rather ho 
trembled himself. At first he wanted to enter abruptly and 
drive that insatiable seducer from the house ; then he considered 
the *ovil consequences which such a step might have for Amelia 
and himself. He thought too of the duel betwixt the Count Von 
Siebenthal and the Viscount Von Wyttenbach only a hundred 
years ago. He ran as pale as death into his wife’s apartment, 
who was terrified by his look. ^ 

When she heard the cause of his condition, she endeavoured 
to console him; assured him that the supposed, ghost was really 
the expected bridegroom, an amiable modest man, with whom 
Amelia and herself had a long conversation. 

“ I believe Mamma, to your eye ^this man is very modest. 
But go and see^ how far he has brought it with Amelia. They 
kiss each oiher.” 

“ That’s impossible. Papa!” 

“ Here, here, accuse these my eyes of falsehood. He has her 
in his clutches, she is lost! Why are they alone—^your brains 
are bewildered already, else you would not have left them alone.” 

“ Dear Papa, he asked permission to explain himself to her alone. 
How is it possible that yon, an enlightened man ridiculing what¬ 
ever smells of superstition, should let your mind be turned, and • 
suddenly become the most bigotted of all men V 
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* bigoited! no, c^l it prudent, carefid, ftgainst 

this diabolical delusion! Be it, Whatever it may, we must arm 
<out*selves against being cheated. The girl is too dear to me. 
‘I order her for once, and for ever to ci^^l intercourse with 
that soi disant Von Huber.” v ’ 

“ But what will his father say ?” . ji 

" Oh, the old man will say nothing. And how should he ? 
And in the name of God! let him say whatever he likes. Go, 
1 intreat you, and send away that cursed seducer !’* 

Mrs. Guyot then went up to bira, laid her hand in a friendly 
manner on his shoulder, and spoke softly in an intreating 
tone ; “ My dear husband, consider what you are doing in your 
idle fear'l Because he has a pale face and a black coat, a stranger 
is not therefore a ghost. But if you order it, persist in it, and 
if it serves your peace of mind, I shall obey you. Yet consider, 
Amelia and I -have invited him already to dinner.” 

“ It is enough to strike a man with apoplexy! ” cried Mr. Guy ot. 
■** To dinner! It will drive me mad! He must possess the magic 
art and has enchanted you like the rattle>snake does the small 
birds, who must fly into his jaw nolens volens. Ofl‘ ofl ! 1 will have 
toothing to do with him !” 

At this moment Amelia in a cheerful humor came in. Where 
is Von Huber,” asked Mrs. G. 

For a moment only he went to his lodging. Truly he is a 
worthy excellent man!” 

" There you hear it!” cried Mr. G. “ In a quarter of an hour 
abe 'knows that he is a worthy and excellent man. You love 
Watteville! Oh if Watteville were here? But I will fear no 
more; countermand your invitation. Tell him a Iie| an honest 
shift, that I was suddenly seized with sickness^ that we are ex¬ 
tremely sorry, and that we cannot receive him to-day.” 

Amelia was frightened by the violence of her father. Hear 
me papa, you shall hear what he has told me. He certainly is an 
• excellent man, and you will— 

“ Stop! I will bear nebbing, I have already heard too much. 
Let me have my own will. Call it singularity, call it by what¬ 
ever name you like; only hear me. Should Von Huber re¬ 
semble the Dead Guest, or the Dead Guest Von Huber it is all 
the same devil. B’ you can bring your good, excellent Von 
Devil to leave Herbesheim to-day and for ever, I give you my 
Word of honor, that you may stick to and marry Watteville, 
even should theceal son of my old friend arrive. I promise to 
write immediately to his father, to relate to him all and to cancel 
all previous engagement as soon as I know that Satan is off. 
Here is my hand/now tell me can you persuade him to pack, and 
be off?” 
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** Well said Amelia overjoyed; it shall sacceed> only allow me 
to speak to him alone.” 

“ There we have it ap^ain ! No, im, off witkhim! Write to him* 
a few lines. Off, o|E with him!” 

No contradiction Was of avail. But the price offered, to Ame¬ 
lia was too precious. She wrote to the young Banker, she was 
sorry to Se obliged to counteriftand the invitation to dinner on 
account of the sudden, illness of her father, she even requested 
him, if he had any esteem or friendship for her to leave town as 
soon as possible, for all her future fortune and the peace of the 
house depended altogether on his immediate removal; she pro¬ 
mised to write to him in a few days and to explain to him in a 
letter the singular causes, of her singular request. 

CONVERSATtONS WITH THE DEAD GUEST. 

A servant took Amelia's letter to the inn and incyiired for Von 
Huber; the fellow went with pleasure, for he was in hopes of see¬ 
ing that famous and much dreaded Dead puest. But when he 
opened the door of tlie apartment of the Banker, he suddenly 
shuddered when he saw that tall, black and pale gentleman coming 
upon him, and heard him say in a hollow voice : What do you 
want ?’’ The figure seemed to him much taller, blacker and paler 
than he had had heard it was. 

** May yonr excellency pardon me,” said the terrified man, 
witk a face in which mortal anxiety was expressed? I did not 
wishto interrupt your excellency, I only asked <£ur the Banker 
Von Huber.” 

“ I am |lie person.” 

“ YouiwblP ? said the poor man trembling all over, and he fejt as: 
if his soles were nailed to the ground: “ For God’s sake, let me go!” 

“ I do not hold you. Who has sent you ?” 

“ Miss Guyot.” , 

“ Wherefore ?” 

“ That letter, you are.... ” With this unconclctded sentence, be-* 
cause the banker advanced a step to’j^ards him, he threw the let- 
ler at his feet, and ran off as if he was pursued ! 

Mr. Huber read Amelia’s letter, frowned darkly and walked 
violently up and down the room. 

Meanwhile he heard another knock at the door. The inn¬ 
keeper entered timorously, respectfully holding his cap in his 
hands and with a great many bows—“ You come in due time Mr. 
Host; is dinner ready ?” said the black Gentlemffii—“ The dinner 
here is not good enough for your Excellency.” 

'' Quite so; the things are well cooked.’* 

* At the Golden Angel they could cook much better.” 
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I will hear noibing of the Angela I remain here at the Black 
Cross ; you are the most modest innkeeper I eyermet within' 
my life. Ciet the table be covered.” 

The innkeeper rubbed his cap in hisl^nds and appeared 
embarrassed how to express what seeml^'^ lie on his heart. 

The black Gentleman did not at first obsi|fe it, as absorbed 
in thought, lib hastily walked iip and down the i%om. But 
whenever he approached too near the innkeeper, mine host 
carefully retired for four full steps. 

*^00 you want any thing else ?” enquired the Bead Guest. 

“ Alas, yes ! your excellency wiU be so good as not to take it 
amiss.’* 

By no means, out with what you have to say!” said the 
Dead Guest stretching out his arm to tap the innkeeper on the 
shoulder in a friendly manner. But he understood the motion 
differently and fancied the Dead Guest wished to make an ex¬ 
periment of his head and nape. Believing himself to be 
in this fearful danger, with the quickness of lightning he 
bent himself to the ground^made half a revolution with his body, 
took a desperate leap which carried him through the door and 
to the bottom of the stairs. 

Von Huber, however annoyed he must have felt at such 
conduct, could not help laughing. He had observed this singu¬ 
lar shyness from all the inmates of the house; it struck him par¬ 
ticularly since the morning. 

Again a knock at his door; it was only half and slowly open¬ 
ed ; a martial head with a large Roman nose and large mustaches 
appeared with the question, Am I right? Von Hul^r?” 

“ Certainly.” 

A big man in the Police livery now came into the room. " The 
burgomaster requests your Excellency to repair for a moment to 
him.” 

“ To repair to him? that sounds somewhat in the Police style. 
Where does he live • ” , 

At the end of the street. Your Excellency, in the large cor- 
jBer house with the balcony. I shall have the honor to conduct 
you thither.” 

“ That may not be necessary my good friend. I like neither 
military nor police escorts.” 

“‘ The burgomaster has ordered it so.’* 

“ Well, and jmu obey unconditionally. Haven’t you been in the 

In the seventh regiment of Hussars.” 

** In which battle did you get that fine scar on your forehead?* 
• In a .battle with my comrades for a pretty :girl P . * 
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■ “ Then your wife won’t like to see that scar, unless she be herself 
that pretty girl ?” 

“ I have no wife.”,, ; , 

“ No matter, your heart then. For whoever can show such 
an honorable mark fc^ipb fair sex^ cannot remain insensible. But 
is it not so? 

The maiawith the mustaches frowned his brow. It amused the 
querist to read in the looks of this hero a kind of confirmation 
of his supposition; he therefore continued ^ « You must not lose 
courage, your soar ought to be «. proof to your sweet heart, 
what you would hazard for a single look of her large black eyes, 
nay for a lock of her brown hair.” 

The police sergeant changed colour and widely opened his eyes. 

Your Excellency” he stammered, “ knows the girl already ?” 

“ Why not? it is the prettiest girl in the whole town !” replied 
Von Huber smiling ; whom it rejoiced to come at the love af. 
fairs of the police man by his bold and accidental questions. The 
policeman was not at all pleased; particularly with the roguish 
smile of that pale death-like face that appeared to have some¬ 
thing ghastly and malicious about it. 

“ Your Excellency knows her already? How is that pos¬ 
sible ? only yesterday you came here ? I have scarcely quitted 
the gate of the Milliner, and when I was not there another had to 
look out for me. In a visible way you could not have entered the 
housa.” 

“ Mf good friend, houses are sometimes provMed with bticfc 
doors.” 

The ma%|yith the mustaches was thunderstruck, since he in¬ 
deed recollected a back door. Von Huber by the embarass- 
ment of the police man was made more wanton, and he endea¬ 
voured to make him jealous ; he said to him, “so she has become 
somewhat cold to your carresses? I thought so V the scar! the 
scar!” 

“ No my lord, not the scar. But, don’t get angry, yourself!” 

What, I ? Don’t you dream of that, you are of course not 
jealous. Let us enter into an alliance together, you under¬ 
stand....’* 

• “I understand you but too well. No alliance. God beware!” 

“ You introduce me to your handsome bride, and I will re¬ 
concile her to your scar.’* 

The police sergeant made a motion as if seized witli a 
cold shudder. Then he invited Von Huber in* a dry official 
tone to follow him to the Burgomaster. 

I shall go, but I positively decline your company through the 
town.” 

“ My order is so,” 
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“ And I order the contrary. Therefore go and inform the Burg- 
mastei^ If you make the least hesitation^ you may consider your 
bride iRost to you.” 

“ My lord for heaven sake!” said the l^est sergeant in great 
anxiety! “ I obey; but I entreat yoin: Excellency for God’s sake^ 
let the poor girl live !” ^ ** 

I hope you don’t suppose that I will e^ the girltout of pure' 
love ?” • 

“Your word of honor my Lord, that you will spare the poor 
child; then I shall do for you whatever you may be pleased to or¬ 
der, should it even be my own death.” 

“ Quiet yourself. I give you my word of hoiior^ I will let the- 
poor child live. But tell me how is it that in your fear, you 
suppose such a thing possible ? who in this world can have tho- 
wish to kill a handsome girl ?” 

“You ba.ve given me your word of honor my Lord. I am content. 
How can it interest you (o twist the neck of my poor Betty ? 

I go and leave you alone, even fiends must keep their word.’' 

\Vith this the poor fellow left the room; behind him he heard the 
Dead Guest laugh aloud.* It seemed to him to be a laugh of Sa¬ 
tanic scorn, and it came cutting through his ears and heart. He 
ran to the Burgomaster and related to his astonishment the 
whole story. 


THE EXAMINATION. 

Von Huber took his stick and hat and went off. Still ho 
smiled at the “terror of the police sergeant whose jealotby he 
thought to have excited. 

As he crossed the street, he soon saw that he was^ in a small 
town in which every stranger is gazed at as if he wi^re a wild 
beast, and where in greeting and i-eturning the compliment a 
dozen hats are worn out in a year. Wherever he came people most 
politely receded on his approach with a low bow. Even from a 
preat distance all uncovered their heads. More respect could not 
nave been shown to royalty. To the right and left of the houses, as 
he passed by, he saw a number of curious heads looking after 
him through the glass windows. 

But the worst happened to him when he came near the house with 
the balcony pointed out to him. Not far from that house in a square 
there is a fountain, the water of which, through seven pipes, gushed 
out into a large stone-bason. Hound the fountain there stood 
ft number of servant maids with buckets and tubs, busily chatter¬ 
ing. Some scraped fish, others were washin^f salad, some plitced 
their empty pails under tlie pipes, others carried the bucket al¬ 
ready bUed, on their heads. Von Huber, to be more certain 
of the bouse of the Burgomaster, stepped aside, to inquire of 
one of those busy maidens, who in the vivacity of their conversa- 
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tion did not at first perceive him. But as he opened liis Tnouth* 
and all turned their eyes on him—help g^ood Lord! whai a loud 
outcry! what a confusion! all rebounded with terror. The one 
lets her fishdi'op into tlib water bason, the other casts her washed 
salad on the ground,‘Ifec water tub which the third carried on her 
head, tumbl^ down^vund the water dripped on the sixth as if she 
had been ill a bath. All ran away pale and breathless, except an 
old woman whose feet would not obey her any longer; she edged 
backward against the high fountain pillar as if she wished to 
push it down; crossed herself witli* her withered hand as fast M 
she could move it; opened her pale lips and stared at him wi& 
eyes full of despair, whilst her thinly scattered hair stood an 
end. 

Displeased with these foolish people Von Huber proceed¬ 
ed directly to the house with the balcony. He was at the right 
place. The Burgomaster a short and well bred man, received him 
very politely and conducted him to a private apartment. 

“ You have sent for me* said Von Huber and indeed 
I come with pleasure, for I hope to clear,up many riddles through 
you. Only yesterday I arrived in your town, and I confess, have 
experienced here more adventures than on all my former travels.** 

“ I believe it!” said the Burgomaster smiling: I heard of itind 
of something quite incredible. You are Von Huber s(Hi of the 
banker in the capital : you have connection with the house of 
Guyot and Co of this town; you came since Miss Guyot.* 

'^Alfcorrect. Shall I legitimate myself to you Mr, Burgomas¬ 
ter?” Von Huber with these words took some papers out of his 
portfolio, ^he Burgomaster did not decline to glance over them, 
but lie immediately returned them with very obliging expressions 
of his satisfaction. 

“ Having told all Mr. Burgomaster that you could wish to be 
informed of. I now must request of you somtf explanation of 
the various singularities of your town. Herbesheim is yet not so 
far separated from the remaining world, that sometimes a stran¬ 
ger may happen to pass it; by whatichance am 1....” 

“ I know what you are going to say Sir. You shall know all* 
if you will only have the goodness to answer a few questions. 

“ I am at your command.*’ 

« Meanwhile, add my questions to the singularities of Her^ 
sheim that struck you, afterward you will explain to youmlf Idl 
without much difficulty. Do you dress yourself usQfdly in black 7" 

* I am in mourning for one of my aunts.” 

Were you uever before in Herbesheim ?’* 

** Kever.” 
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* Have you formed acquaintances with persons of this town, or 
did yojj by chance ever hear or read of the traditions of Her- 
besneim.” 

“ Personally I knew no body of Herbesbpin and I knew noth¬ 
ing else of the town than that there was thai house of Guyot and 
Co. and that Miss Guyot was an extremely amiable girl which I 
can confirm with pleasure.” * * 

“ Did you never hear or read of the story of the Dead Guest ?” 

“ The history of Herbesheim, especially the old one is, I must 
confess it to my shame, Mr. lJurgomaster, as strange to me as 
the topography of the kingdom of Siam, and the Burmese em¬ 
pire.”— 

“Well Sir, your adventures in this town, which I rather guess 
than know, originate from our old traditions.” ' 

“ What can I have to do With your old stories ? such strange 
things never happened to me before.” 

The Burgomaster smiled and said : “ You are taken here for 
the Dead Guest, a^ghost in our popular traditions and however 
ridiculous the idea of ^our burghers may be, I cannot—do 
not take my sincerity amiss—I cannot conceal my surprise to see 
that you have a most striking resemblance to the hero of that 
Jiorrid tale. Supposing you do not wish to continue an old joke, 
that you are totally ignorant of the story of the Dead Guest, 1 will 
relate it to you just as I heard it from several persons.” 

Von Huber testified the most anxious curiosity. The 
Burgomaster 4 said “ It may be the first time that a nursery story 
was ever related officially” and smiling, he told, from begin- 
ningtothe end, the story of the Dead Guest. 

“ Now I can explain the whole mystery !” said Von Hu¬ 
ber laughing, when the story was ended : The fair sex of Her¬ 
besheim are anxious about their necks.” 

“ Joking aside Sir, I am yet in the dark about several 
things. I believe in the most singular cases of chance ; but 
here the Goddess of fate plays her jokes so strikingly that 
1 cannot but entertain some suspicion of you.” 

f* How, Mr Burgomaster, you certainly are not of opinion, 
’that I am the hero of your fable who visits Herbesheim every 
hundredth year to butcher poor virgins ?” 

“ Certainly not! But accidentally you might have heard some¬ 
thing of that ghost-story and have taken advantage of your figure 
to enjoy the terror of the fair in Herbesheim. Why did you 
just chose thek first Advent Sunday for your arrival, and jua| the 
moment of the most violent storm and rain, if you knew nothing 
of that fable.” 

You are right Mr. Burgomaster, this accident is striking, 

I am surprised myself. However 1 can assure you that f so 
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rarely look in the Almanac that I only now have the pleasure to 
Jearn that I arrived on the first Advent. I also am ready to testify on 
oath that I did not give any orders for rain or storm to heaven ; 
on the contrary 1 should have liked to countermand the rain and 
the storm, as that weather very ill suits my jmesent state of health.” 

But bow Sir, can you explain the grasp which you made 
wantonly this morning toward the nape of your landlord ?” 

Von Huber, lauglied aloud : “ Hah, hah ! therefore did that 
poor devil make a bow to the ground and give such a. violent leap; 
the landlord thought my innocent motion of the hand suspicious. 
I merely wanted to tap him on the shoulder.” 

One thing more, Sir, do you know Aliss Cow ?” 

“ Many Cows JMr. Burgomaster, but no Miss that bears 
that handsome name.* 

“Yet it is positively asserted, that you not only know her, but 
that you know even the back door of lier house.” 

“ The back door of Miss Cow’s house ! Oh now I understand. 
At the back door I recognise the goddess ol‘ the Police sergeant. 
Now the words and entreaties of that man are clear to me.” 

“ I have sometiiing else to say Sir; you will observe that 1 am 
informed of all your doings and of every step, and that the Po¬ 
lice of Herbesheim, may be put on a par with that of Paris even 
in the time of Fouclie and Savary. Till now I may explain every 
thing in tlie course of nature without having any suspicion that 
you endeavoured to bring terror on our pious Burghers. If 
you l!?yl indeed no wish to act the part of tlie Dead (iuest, how 
comes it to pass that in a very few minutes •only, you be¬ 
came so intimate with Miss Guyot.” 

“ Then you are informed of that too ?” said Von Huber, per¬ 
plexed, and a blush came over his pale face which could not es¬ 
cape the keen eye of the Burgomaster. 

“ Again 1 beg your pardon foj- my curiosity” added the Burgo¬ 
master : You know officers of the Police and medical men have 
the privilege to put indiscreet questions. It is known to you 
that the Dead Guest has especially the reputation to charm the 
ladies with the quickness of lightning ; an art which I think 
you to possess without considering you dead.” * 

• Von Huber, was silent for a moment, and then said : 

Mr. Burgomaster I begin to be more afraid of you than all 
your hon’ble citizens are of ray black coat. The walls must tattle 
to you ; for this moriiing only 1 was with the amiable Miss Guy¬ 
ot, |ind that for a very short time, if you allude to that \yhen you 
talk of intimacy. But permit me to remain sileTit on that point. 
Either your walls have told you our whole conversation> and 
you know it, or if you do not, it does not become me to withdraw 
the veil; unless Miss Guyot, herself will doit of her own accord.” 

January 1830. G , 
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TheBurgomaster,aignified with a gentle nod of the head that he 
did not wish to press any more on him, and he changed the con¬ 
versation : “ Do you intend to remain here a long time ?” 

® To-morrow I shall depart. My affairs here are done and truly it 
is not very pleasant to be obliged to act the part of a ghost.” 

The announcement of the sudden departure was welcome news to 
the Burgomaster. He did not say a word more aEboiit it and 
conversed with him on different subjects. At last he took his leave. 

The Burgomaster found the case very singular. For to hold 
as the meeting of fortuitous circumstances that which stamped the 
pretended Von Huber the Dead Guest seemed unreasonable. Tliere 
was too much in all this for the natural order of things. On the other 
hand, there was no reason to doubt the veracity of the stranger. 
The Burgomaster considered the case in all its bearings, whilst he 
looked on the street through the open window. He stepped to that 
window, as soon as his visitor had left the room, to observe in 
what manner the people in the street would look on the Dead 
Guest. But to his ^reat astonishment he did not quit the house. 
He waited a long time; a quarter of an hour had passed, but he 
waited in vain. He rung the bell. The servant came and was 
questioned by the Burgomaster. The servant swore to have 
^tood a whole hour before the house gate, but that he had not 
seen the Gentleman in the black dress go out of the house. 

The servant was dismissed: " That looks very ghost like !” 

bummed the Burgomaster, and again lie took his place by the 
window, aftert,some time the servant entered uncalled in¬ 
formed him, that the chambermaid was as pale as death, and cry¬ 
ing, and told him, that the Dead Guest was witli his daughter 
alom: in a room. That the young lady was as familiar with that 
horrid figure, as an old acquaintance; that the Dead Guest had 
given the lady a pair of beautiful bracelets, and spoken to her 
in a whisper. That the chambermaid had seen all, but under¬ 
stood nothing; and that after a short time the lady liad sent the 
chambermaid out of the room. 

The Burgomaster laughed at first; but every inclination to 
laugh vanished dt the mention of bracelets, of the whisper, and 
the chambermaid being sent away. In a rough manner he told 
the servant tb be gone: ‘^Bracelets ? whispers with my Sophy ? 
How comes he to know her ? Good God! How does my child 
become so soon acquainted with him ? Verily this man acts the 
pari of the Dead Guest, too naturally ?” This he spoke to him¬ 
self. Sometimes he ran to the door of his ajpartment opened it 
and was going to surprise the stranger with his daughter, but he 
fhotfght OT the duel between tlie Count Von Siebenthal and the 
VisbOqnt; he was alsoasjiamed of his superstitious belief; he 
tbejrelbre put a bridle on his anxiety. But another quarter of an 
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hour passed. At last be found the time too long. He wild¬ 
ly ran into his daughter’s apartment. She was alone admiring the 
beautiful bracelets. 

“ What have you got there Sophy ?” he asked in a tremen¬ 
dous voice. Sophia answered frankly: A present from 

Von Huber for Amelia Guyot. He is going away to-morrow 
morning, and he has his reasons for not entering Mr. Guyot's 
house any more. It»is incomprehensible to me ^ a Bridegroom^ and 
so soon off!” 

“ And how do you know him, o» he you?” 

“ This moniing when I was with Amelia and her mother, we be¬ 
came acquainted. He certainly terrified me when I saw him 
for the first time. The actual Dead Guest! But he is a very 
good man. As he went away from you, I just left my apartment; 
we recognised each other, and he immediately produced those 
presents.” 

Sophy related this so artlessly that all things appeared clear 
to the Burgomaster, except some few trivial matters. But on 
the following morning the Police Serjeant whs sent to see if the 
stranger agreeably to his word, had acfUally left Hebersheim. 

NEW TERROR. 

The Burgomaster, a man free from superstition and bigotry, 
had yet passed a sleepless night. But at night by the light of the 
moon or stars, not only the exterior figure of the world but also 
the interior world of mankind has a ditfereiit aspect. One is 
more ^ligious ; more inclined to the belief of* unusual and 
wondrous adventures, and miracles, whatever prudent reason 
may oppose to it. When the Burgomaster recalled to his mind 
the whole history of the Dead Guest and compared the time and 
hour when Von Huber made his appearance, his figure, his 
pale face, his entire black dres.s, the profuse and costly presents, 
his sudden acquaintance and intimacy with tlq-ee brides—^for 
Sophia too was on tlie point of being betrothed, and the story of 
Miss Cow', he became suspicious.—Miss Cow had indeed con¬ 
fessed to the Police sesgeant that the ^Dead Guest had been in 
her shop, that he had made some purchases; but that he had 
only appeared once ; but she w ould know nothing of that notori¬ 
ous backdoor. The Burgomaster had heard this from the Police 
Sergeant, and it gave him anxious thoughts. 

He could not look upon that tall pale Gentleman as a mere 
wag, he was too serious for that. Again his presents were fbo 
precious for a mere* joke on the fair sex of Herbesbeim. Mr, 
Guyot alway s a mortal enemy of all superstitious belief, had re¬ 
lated and complained to him of so many singular acciden'ts, tl^at 
refilection on all these tilings, was enough to give him a sleep¬ 
less night. 
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Before the Police Sergeant had reached the Black Cross, the 
peojde related to him in the street that the Dead Guest with his 
servants had suddenly disap]3eared. He had taken neither the 
Mail Coach nor horses, and that he did not go out through any of 
the gates of the town. The deposition of the innkeeper only 
confirmed what he had already heard, and he conducted 
the Police sergeant to the apartments of the pretonded Von 
Huber. There all things were in tl»e best order, as if no one 
had dwelt there, the beds untouched, the chairs were all in 
their places, no trunk, no garment, not the smallest piece of 
cloth or paper; nolhiiig was left, not a vestige ! Oidy on the table 
there was the full pay of his reckoning in hard" Thalers, but 
which he prudently did not touch. 

‘‘Let any one who wishes take away this devil’s money !” said 
the innkeeper. “ It is well known there comes no blessing with 
it. If I were to put it in my chest, it would turn out stinking filth. 
I w ill make a present of it to the poor in the hospital; as for me, 
I will not have it!” He handed the Thalers to the Police Ser¬ 
geant to give them to the Director of the Hospital. 

The report of the sudden disappearance of the Dead Guest 
was soon known throughout the town of Herbeslieim. Mr. and 
Mrs. Guyot were informed of it by their maid .servant, as soon 
as they got up from bed ; immediately after they beard it from 
the book-keepers and from the treasurer. 

“Wonderful!’’ said Mr. Guyot to his wife : “ Well wlipit do 
you say to that? I am glad he is olF. You must surely be¬ 
lieve that all this did not happen in the natural course of 
thiogs ? I tell you, that never was (he son of my old and esteemed 
friend Huber. Who would have believed such mad stories ? if 
he had not been witness to their truth with his own eyes 1” 

Mrs. Guyot made some modest objections to the declaration 
of the inf ormants. The book keeper was sent to the Black Cross, 
but he soon returned with a full confiriuaiion of the details. Mrs. 
G. smiled at those reports, but did not know what to say against 
them. • * 

All at once Mr. Guyot started up with a truly death-like terror 
and he turned so pale that Mrs. Guyot became alarmed. For a 
long time he could not speak. 

At last he exclaimed in a slow and tremulous voice, “ Mother, 
if the (»ne thing is true the other may be so also.” 

What then for God sake I” 

“ Do you tliink Amelia is asleep? We vTere for along time 
awake in bed, did you hear in the side room even the least tone, 
or a step, or the nmving of a chair?” 

out Papa, surely you will not suppose that the child is 

#ead!” 
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** But if the one thinj? be true the other may be true also.—Oh 
it would be horrible! Mamma I have not the courage to look 
after her.” 

“ How so ? Do you fear she .... ” 

“Oh! God!” 

With these words the old man tortured with the wildest 
forebodinjifSj started for the sleeping room of Amelia. Mrs. Guyot 
with anxiety went after him. He put his trembling hand on 
the lock of the door; slowly he opened it; scarcely did he ven¬ 
ture to breathe, and as no voice tnet his car, for a long time he 
could notlind the heart to glance towards iier bed. “ Look then 
Mamma, I dare not !” said he wdtb a mortal anxiety. 

She sleeps quite gently !” said Mrs, G. He turned his eyes 
in that direction. There laid Amelia harmless, the handsome face 
was still in the right place. “ But is she alive?” asked Mr. G. and 
distrustful, he conceived the rising and falling of her breast as a 
deception of the eyes. Only when be touched her warm hand 
he found himself better, and still better when she opened 
lier eyes, with a triendly, yet wondroifs smile. Mamma, 
explained the purport of the visit, and related the secret 
disappearance of Von Huber and the coiise(|ueni ■ new ter¬ 
ror of the Papa. But now they were all pleased and happy. 

ALL’S WFJ.L THAT ENDS WELL. 

They were still more happy and contented, when on the same 
eveiyng, at supper, a carriage rattled tlirough the paved streets 
and stepped before the house. • 

Amelia attentive, jumped up and exclaimed: “ It is Watte- 
ville !” It was he. All hastened to meet him. Father Guyot 
pressed him in his arms much more heartily than he had ever 
done before. A thousand ’ things were to be asked. Fa¬ 
ther Guyot at last made an end to those troublesome inqui¬ 
ries and placed the Captain next to him at tabfe. The frolick- 
some joyous conversation began anew: “ And only consider 

my dearest Captain,” said Mr, Guyot: “ we liave had that de¬ 
vilish fellow, the Dead Guest in Herhiisheim, in our own house. 
What do you say to tiiat? Yes, wdiat will you say, within twen¬ 
ty-four hours he lished out his three brides; in the first place that 
■ girl there Amelia, then the Burgomaster’s Sophy, and the third 
Miss Cow at the niilliuer’s. We were as frightened in this 
town as little children.” 

But the Captain laughed heartily and said; “ I have 3in- 
ed with him to-day* in Murteii at the Crown ; ymumean surely 
Von Huber, and no one else?” 

Mr. G. smiled in an angry mood : “ Von Huber here or 
Von Huber there! Be he whatever he will, it was the Dead 
Guest in body, and that fellow shall nut get my Ainelia; even 
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if he were Von Huber. For I should not like to have a cold 
shudder seize me whenever I saw my son in law. Had he ac¬ 
tually been the son of my friend, so much the worse for him, 
for he really looked exactly like the Dead Guest as you have 
described him.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the Captain, “ as to that he is very inno¬ 
cent. When on that evening I was obliged to relate*^the story 
of the Dead Guest, and as I was to describe his figure, in my 
haste I found no original but just that Von Huber. His ap¬ 
pearance struck me, as he waS"particularly disagreeable to me. 
When I was ordered to Herbesheim with my Company, and as I 
was only a few miles distant from the Capital, on my march 
I made the short journey thither. Dining at the King of 
England with a gi*eat number of guests the unusual height of 
Von Huber struck me; ho overtoppe«l every mortal man by a 
whole head, and his black hair, his pale face, his black dress, 
which he wore in mourning for a rich aunt, all made an impres¬ 
sion that could iievei: be obliterated. 1 was informed that he 
was the son of the famou.s banker. He was a very indifi’erent 
personage to me at that time, yet I could not forget his figure ; 
and I could still less forget him when he ceased to be an indif¬ 
ferent individual, since he—you will permit me to express it— 
since he sued for Amelia.” 

“ Donner!” exclaimed Mr. Guyot laughing, and he rubbed 
and slapped his forehead: “ A fancy trick from a rival ! No¬ 
thing else ! Th;«t this entered no one’s brain, not even into that 
of the prudent Burgomaster and his Parisian Police ! 
That I could not guess, as soon as I saw Von Huber, that 
that roguish Commandant might have known him and formed 
the Dead Guest of him ? We old men remain, in spite of our grey 
hair, simple children—But Air. Commandant you are the cause 
of these fatal stories! young Huber must be terribly angry ; he will 
curse and swear at the manner in which he was treated here; he 
will call me an old idiot.” 

“ Not so Papa !” said Watteville. He^^is on the contrary well 
pleased with the turn that things have taken. He desired me to 
give his compliments to you, Mrs. G. and Aliss Amelia. To day he 
and I became really good friends. For we naturally disclosed 
to one anotlier tlie secrets of our hearts. At first, he and I w'ere 
alone at supper; we were very cold. He was gloomy and silent 
thongh he did not know me. 1 was gloomy and silent, just because 
I knew him, and thought him to be on his bridal journey to 
Herbesheim. Out of politeness we exchanged a few words and 
by chwce 1 was informed that he came from Herbesheim and 
was on his journey home. A pardonable curiosity burn¬ 
ed in me to hear more. Of course 1 could not deny that 1 was 
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well acquainted with the town, and that I was the Com¬ 
mandant of it. Hah! hah! said he laughing, and sliook hands 
with me over the table. "" My lucky rival, to whom I must be 
under obligation for his own good fortune !” Thus acquain¬ 
tance was made, and frankness was the order of the day. Only 
think Papa, he declared thfit Miss Amelia herself told him that 
she was promised to me, and that she begged of him not to ren¬ 
der her and me* unhappy; on which lie seized her hand 
pressed it to his lips and said that he had been ofiliged to obey 
his father’s will unconditionally, V> visit Herbersheim, and court 
Amelia; but that he had hoped to change allairs to his purpose 
for that he loved, and secretly had made promise to the daugh¬ 
ter of a Professor at the university , who besides her mental 
treasures bad few earthly ones, which to an old Banker was 
horror and abomination. The old Gentleman uinler the penal¬ 
ty of disinheritance, liad interdicted him every thought of the 
professor’s daughter, that the young gentleman had sworn fideli¬ 
ty to her, and that he was iirinly resolved to marry her af¬ 
ter his father’s death.” 

“ How ?”said Mr. G. “ You Ainelfttknew all that from him?” 
“ Children, children, 1 really think you have played the fool 
with your father ! How is it you did not tell me a word, 
not a syllable ?” 

Amelia kissed her fatlier’s hand and said, ‘‘ Remember, my 
dear Papa, before you reproach your Amelia, that when 
1 i^Jurned so gaily from Von Huber and went up to you 
to speak in his praise, and as I was going* to relate eve¬ 
ry particular, how angry you grew ; you know that you forbade 
me to speak, and that in recompense for my silent obedience 
you promised to substitute Watteville for Von Huber ?”• 

“ So ? Have I done so ?—Nothing in the world outdoes obe¬ 
dience, when one wishes to connect it with a little advantage !” 

“ Was I not obliged to obey ? Did you nob threaten to lock 
up dear Mamma and me in the cellar, if ^ 

“ Very well you prating gossip ! Don’t recall my sins.” 

“ But since you *thattered witli*yoimg Huber could not 
you have told him, what a singular prejudice existed against 
him ? He surely wovdd have been able to convince us that he 
was not the Dead Guest described by his roguish rival. At least 
you might have given a more reasonable cause for our foolish 
behavior!” 

“ That I did. As soon as he knew that there wa*S no 
spare place in my heart, he was happy and related to me 
the story of his own heart; soon after Mamma and I invited 
him to dinner, but.” 

“ Be silent! Captain go on with your tale ! He then was not 
in a rage with us ? What must he think of the honorable citi- 
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zens of Herbeshciin ! Djd be not tliink. that he had entered a 
madhouse, when he arrived in our town ?” 

“ Somethin g similar lie thought indeed. The behaviour of 
all the inhabitants must have struck him, for be related to me 
the most laughable and whimsical scenes occasioned by the ge¬ 
neral fear. But when the story of the Dead Guest wa.s related to 
him, and he was informed that* they did him the hoifor to take 
him for the Winter King, who was reported* to have oeen so 
violently sent from this world two hundred years ago, he re¬ 
joiced at the terror which he innocently caused by liis person.” 

“And of which you, with your wicked story, are solely the 
cause” said Amelia—VMio before that eve?ning party knew how 
the Dead Guest looked ? The following day the children in 
the street related it to one another. 

“ Well, 1 was honest enough to confess my whole sin to 
Von Huber, as soon as 1 had recovered the use of my voice af¬ 
ter h full quarter of an hour’s laughing. That a foolish fancy 
just painted his figure to my imagination, was pardonable. But 
at that moment I shAuld sooner have thought of the falling of 
the heavens than sucli ‘a consequence of my story. Von 
Huber laughed with me till his sides were sore. He related to 
me that in order to terrify the more enlightened inhabitants 
of Herbesheim and to strengthen them in their pious belief, he 
played a number of tricks in the fashion of the Dead Guest. To 
plague a police sergeant, he visited his bride the milliner ; to 
put his landlord in greater fear and astonishment, he asfi^Pted 
that he wi.sluul fti go to bed early to set out early on the next 
day, but that as soon as it was dark he had his baggage removed 
by his own servants; that by the moonlight he had taken a w alk 
to the next villr^ge and that from thence only he had taken hor¬ 
ses to the next station after a night’s rest there. Never 
have two men in this world so well imitated the unex- 
tinguisliable laug^iter of the (io<l.s of Homer about the activity 
of Vulcan, than we both with our convulsive laughter at the ac¬ 
tivity of the inhabitants of Herbesheim with the Dead Guest. Over 
a bottle of Champaign, wodianished rivalry, made ourselves ex¬ 
cellent friends and parted later than we first expected when w6 
sat down to dinner.” 

Father Guyot though he smiled as Wattevillc went on with 
his tale yet seemed to be at war with himself. Chagrin and 
gladpess were singularly mingled on his countenance. Aine- 
ua coaxed him with greater tenderness for she well saw what 
passed within hilb and smoothed the contractions of his brow 
with kisses as often as they made their appearance. 

“ Children,” said Mr. Guyot; “ you now see what a train of 
folly and nonsense, superstition carries along with it, and even 
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I, old philosopher as I am, was obliged to wear the foolscap and 
to swim with the stream. I wish I could be ashamed bat yet i 
find it ridiculous to be ashamed of our poor human nature. Then it 
is certain let no one think himself too high, firm or strong on his 
feej;, but let him look well that he may not stumble. Mamma or¬ 
der a bowl of Punch that we may get cheerful with our Captain. 
I say we, tliht is to say my own little self: for you mamma, you 
have carried the palm of victory and require no such 
auxiliary to become cheerful, and as for you Amelia, it is clear 
that you are not very sorrowful nedr Watteville through whose 
means you have gained the object you most desired.” 

Mamina took the Captain’s hand with a kindly and truly mo¬ 
therly smile and said ; " Did you well understand the last words 
of Papa’?” 

“ No,” said Watteville blushing and embarrassed, but I wish 
almost to be indiscreet enough to understand them.” 

" Mamma let the punch be served ; let all this idle talk bo 
put aside. We must banish with punch that*infernal story from 
our memory. Even the strongest and nfost courageous man who 
has heard with coolness a hundred bullets whistle about his ears 
has his run-away ra^pents ; the circumnavigator who can trace 
his way through the wide ocean, may lose his path on a prome¬ 
nade ; the most pious and purest bride of heaven has once a 
moment like other daughters of Eve.” 

“ l^begin to speak of something else Pap'a*^ said Amelia 
coaxingly. 

“ Bye the by. Captain” continued Mr. Guyot, “ do you know 
that I have sold you ? For tiie prize of getting rid of the Dead 
Guest 1 have sold you to Amelia. Don’t take it amiss that with¬ 
out your consent, 1 have disposed of you in your absence. As 
your former tutor I have assumed that right. Here Amelia take 
him. Be happy together !” * 

Both sprung from their seats and embraced him. 

“ Captain !” said he, ‘‘ put away your uniform !” 

** It shall be off!” said the Captain \^th tears of joy in his 
eydh. 

‘‘ And quit the military Service” continued Guyot. For Ame¬ 
lia is to live with her parents, and I have given you away to 
her, not her to you.” 

“ To-morrow I shall resign my commission !” • 

** Children” smd father Guyot, “my joy is top oppressive; 
1 can hardlR^lpSak,—^give me a glass of Punch—may you be happy 
and wise, and never tremble at such superstitious fears as those 
which made a fool of an old Philosopher, and turned the son of a 
rich banker into a Dead Gdest.” V. B. 

January 1830. H • 
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SONNETS. 

ST CAPTAIN R.*CALDER CAMPBELL. 


1 . 

it was a Turret high, that onre had been 

Most f lir within that gardened space,—and frowned. 

Beetling in grandeur o’er the deep moat’s bound. 

With spires and bastions towering o’er the scene; 

The steps that led to it were broken 

And threatened danger to th* intruder tjjgre^ 

And, as I sought the battlement’s steep brow, 

Mr steps shninh, trembling, back ; yet did I dare 
climb the dai k ascent, 'flie hall I gained.-— 

Its walls yet brig ht with specks of blue and gold j 
And, browsing in that desolate spot^nB^old 1 
A solitary Goat !—how it attained 
'J'hat perilous place I know not; but it fed 
Quietly there,— starting to hear iny tread. 

2 . 


Sweet, peaceful creature! - love’st thou loo to trace 
The haunts where grandeur once held revels loud? 
Where devastation boldly now lakes place 
Of wjfssail-triumph,—and the sensual crowd 
Of pleasure’s vassals ?—-here no longer sounds 
The laugh of frivolous mirth; nor meets the ear 
The tone of sofi. kitar, or lute ; for here 
’ Afrits and spectTes walk their dislaal roctnds! 

Oh man ! dost thou not shudder thus to see 

Thy noblest works o’ertbrown ?—and dost thou dart 

To lift in pride thy recreant head, and bear 

The mien of one all potent ?—yonder tree 

Hath nourished there for ages,—they are dust 

Who planted itbe humble, holy, just 1 



ON POETRY 

a¥d the supposed unsociabilitv op poets. 


There k perhajps no man so little understood, or so ill ap¬ 
preciated in general society, as the Poet. He is unintelli¬ 
gible and even repulsive, to all but those who think and feel 
like himself^ or Who have an especial partiality for the same pur¬ 
suits. While his heart overflows with social love, he is apparent¬ 
ly the most un ocial of human beings.. He is silent and reserv¬ 
ed in crowds, and has an appearance of pride and coldness that are 
the very reverse of his natural disposition. One of the most 
essential attributes of the true poet is a profound sympathy with 
human nature, and with the whole external world. It is the 
very depth and intensity of his emotions that compels him “ to 
wreak hiniseir on expression,” and appeal to the hearts of 
bis fellow creatures. He is only indifl'erent to indili'erent 
things : and when his companions are ^^truck with his seeming 
apathy, his soul is perhaps tossed upon a sea of thought, and 
his whole being is involved in a tempest of wild and incommu¬ 
nicable dreams. At such a time it could no more be expected 
that he should be interested by ordinary affairs, thah that a man. 
should occupy his mind with the frivolities of fashion in a storm 
on the? Atlantic ocean, when the elements appear to tlireaten tho 
dissolution of a world. • 

It may be said that no human being could be continually in 
a state like this, and that the poet must have intervals of calm, 
when lie should be alive to the influences of things around 
him. That the poet is always in such a condition of extraordi¬ 
nary excitement, we by no means maintain, but bis thoughts and 
emotions, come and go, when no one knoweth’"*, and therefore 
is it unreasonable in the man of the world, to accuse the poet of a 
deficiency of social feeling, when he is unable to draw the curtain 
of the poet’s heai*t. Tlu? man of genius»is as incapable as other 
men of regulating his moods of mind, and he is sometimes melan¬ 
choly in tile gayest scenes, and cheerful in the dreariest. It is of¬ 
ten the strong contrast of the state of the extenial world, with that 
of his inner soul, that makes him shrink into himself, and appear 
unsocial. But it is the world, and not the poet that is cold, gnd 
unkympathetic. If the poet were always sure that his emotions 
would be nnderiStood and shared in by his companions, he would 
not hesitate to reveal his soul, but the expression of deep feelings 
whether of joy or sorrow, to those whose minds are of a sterner 
A^mperament^ and cannot vibrate with the same delicacy of tone,. 
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appears absurd and unaccountable. His enthusiasm is received 
with a cold smile, and his grief with wonder and contemptuous 
pity. To add bitterness to these mortifications he is often consi¬ 
dered either afl'ected or insane. Even sensible atid weft' meaning 
people are sometimes utterly unable to appr€J?;iate a man of genius. 
How frequently are the acquaintances of celebrated men, astound¬ 
ed at their success ! The anflals>of Literary Biography teem with 
i^e mistaken notions of the early friends and companions of thor 
master-spirits of mankind. We rarely indeed meet with the 
near relative, or intimate assqciute of a poeL^lio does not speak 
©f him with irreverence, or what' is stiH more intolerable 
an air of indulgent patronage. Is it then to be wondered at if 
with “ thoughts that lie too deep for tears,” and unpartici})ated 
feelings, he shrouds himself in a world of his own, and is solita¬ 
ry in the midst of crowds ? From being thus checked in society,, 
and unappreciated in personal intercourse, the poet devotes him¬ 
self more exclusively to the cultivation of his divine art, by which 
he is enabled, as it were in his deep retirement, to touch the. ge¬ 
neral pulse with the magic of his appeal. But his love of man¬ 
kind is still conspicuous/ He clings to the sympathies of hu¬ 
manity, and rejoices in stirring with kindred feelings the breasts 
©f thousands to whom he is personally unknown. 

‘ He feeds his inmost spirit with the manna of praise, and lives 
upon the public breath. WTien be fails to give delight, he is in¬ 
capable of receiving it. His existence is inseparably connect¬ 
ed with that of his fellow creatures, and a mental isolation would 
be worse thau death.' His pride and happiness consist in the 
power he possesses over the human heart. How glorious is the 
poet who thus shrouded in personal obscurity, causes Ihe waves 
of human passion to rise and fall at bis GonnriaiKl; who warms 
countless multitudes with bis own enthusiasm, and stamps im¬ 
mortality on every burning word ! 

It is the fashion of the day to disparage both Poetry and 
Poets, and the Utilitarians would persuade their disciples that 
to unfold the profoundest secrets of the humari heart, and to 
thrill, refine and elevate the soul, with % 

** lliose thoughts, thattrander through eternity,” 

is an idle and profitless amusement, and unworthy the attention of 
a man of sense. The blind, cold and grovelling spirit, of this no¬ 
vel doctrine is one of the signs of the times that is far from grati¬ 
fying to a truly philosophical observer. It has become an inexcus¬ 
able heresy to .^eak of the utility of such men as Shakespeare and 
Milton, who are actually degraded in the scale of writers below 
jTeremy Bentham and Mr. Mill ! These sages would make man a 
, mere a.ti|omaton, a mechanical machine, whose motions are regu¬ 
lated by unalterable rules; Eveiy thing approaching to enthusiasB^ 
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and intensity of sensation is rejyarded by the new sehool of phi¬ 
losophy as an evidence of morbid irritability, and is treated as a 
disease. If poets have hitherto been reserved in society how much 
more soj^must they become in proportion to the prevalence of 
these opinions. When they find themselves characterized as 
insignificant trifiers, and their art considered an ingenious jug¬ 
glery, the^i wilt speedily shrink fro4i all personal contact with 
the world. It is the aim of the new sect to erect an eternal barrier 
between Poetry and Philosophy. They speak of the first as a 
fable, and of thiseqond as ‘^theqnly true thing.” But while the 
Museisrepresenten^as a painted and frivolous coquet, Philosophy 
is a coarse, and sensual being, who can scarcely see a yard before 
her, and who must touch every thing she hears of before she ia 
convinced of its existence. Her eyes are ever bent upon , the 
ground, her voice is exerted in endless complaints of the extrava¬ 
gance of the world, and her soul is rapt in paltry calculations. 
She is, in fact, a selfish and narrow-minded economist. If Poetry 
present her with the crystals of Casfalian streams, her first and 
last question is how much they will produce.«and to what account 
they can be turned. She has not eve* the dignity of a mer¬ 
chant, but is a petty retail dealer in the meanest wares. This de¬ 
grading and disgusting spirit has seized for a while upon the 
public mind, but it cannot possibly continue unless tlie very ele¬ 
ments of our human nature are decomposed by the chemistry of 
utilitarianism. While there is beauty in the universe, and it is 
acknowledged to be the production of a beneficent Power, who 
gives\s nothing that is useless. Poetry, who bj^lies herself in 
the light and loveliness of nature, will never wholly cease to 
enchant and refine the heart of man. 

We entertain a somewhat hijojlier opinion not only of Poetry 
but of Philosophy, than the Utilitarians appear to do, and pre¬ 
sume that those divine spirits were meant to be companions and 
not rivals of each other. • 

The word utility is one of the rocks on which the Bentha¬ 
mites have been wrecked. Now it is admitted, nothing is useful 
but as it coritribiies nu^e or less to the liappiness.of mankind. Tha 
Bt^nthamites maintain that happiness consists in sensual enjoy- 
^.ments—in eating and drinking—^ingood clothes and comfortable 
bouses. The poets do not deny the value of these things, in their 
way, but maintain that the cultivation of the heart and mind is 
more essential, when it is considered that we liave soinethini^su- 
periorto mere anirr^l existence. To this the Benthamites rejoin 
that before we can exert the mental faculties we must support 
life. We must live before we can think. Therefore jit is of more 
-consequence to live than tp think, and therefore those articles 
that support life are more useful than poetry. Would not the 
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same style of argument prove the inutility of virtue ? If the happi-^ 
neiSs of human life resembled the happinpss of brutes, the Bentham¬ 
ites would have the best of the controversy. It may be Urged that 
we are caricaturing the Utilitarians, and we do not meajii;to assert 
that the entire philosophy of these people is compressed into our 
rapid statement, but that we have given a fair representation of 
the case between "Poetry an# Utilitarianism. We see nothing* 
Objectionable in thebpposition of the Benthamites to the common* 
systems of education, by which boys are taught words instead of 
things, ^nd. every language but their own disposed 

to question the truth of the celebrated docmne respecting the 
“ greatest happiness of the greatest number.” We think the Utili¬ 
tarians have argued on these points with great acuteness and saga* 
city, and are likely to benefit mankind by their labours. It is a- 
gainst their views of theeflectsofthe Fine Arts and Poetry, and- 
the elegancies and refinements of life, tliat we are desirous to make 
a stand, and we feel tlie more inclined to do so, because we find 
^lersons on all sides of us, whose talents demand our esteem,, 
who have hot escaped the contagion of the new mania, and who 
actually talk with indifl’oi ence and contempt of those very ac¬ 
complishments which kavp elevated their characters, and made* 
them what they are. 

If the word Utility, has been used with no definite meaning,, 
that of Poetry, has been still more vaguely understood. Many 
tolerably educated people can discover no difi'erence between 
the Rhymester and the Poet, and when they hear Poetry sihiken 
of as one of the loftiest exertions of the human intellect, they 
are very apt to cast up their eyes in amazement. This confound¬ 
ing of the mechanism of Poetry with the spirit, is one of the chief 
causes of the little estimation, in which the “ art divine” is too often 
held, even by persons of liberal views, and superior understand¬ 
ing. But, if Poetry be so mean a thing as to consist in the 
mere jingling of rhymes, how is that there are so few genuine 
. Poets, and so many pretenders, and that the notion has so long 
prevailed, lhat Poeta Nascitur> non fit. It is g^enerally allowed 
that no art or labour will iflake a Poet, th(!high lupwre industry and 
good sense may accomplish almost every other attainment. The 
lact is that genius of the highest order is essential to the true Poet, 
and it is on his knowledge of the human heart, and his exquisite 
sense of moral and external beauty, that he must depend 
for«8uccess in the cultivation of his art. We sliall conclude our 
remarks, with quoting a few words on the s%me subject, b.v one 
of the prcifeund and original<i^inded men of the present age 
.i^Wrillpm Wordsworth. 

. “Tb^reige people,” says he, “^who talk of Poetry as of a matter of 
amusement and idle pleasure \ who will converse with us as gravely 
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about a taste for Poetry, as they express it, as if it were as inlliferent 
a thing as a taste for roi.’e-daucing, nr Frontignao, or Sherry. Ai'lstotle, 
hath said, that Poetry is the most philnsnphical of all wrUin<r ; it is so: 
it’s objecFis truth, not individual and local, but general and operative ; 
not standin g upon external testimony but carried alive into the heart by 
passion, trnth which is its own testimony, which gives strength and divi> 
nity to thetfibunal to which it appeBls,lsiid receives them from the same 
itribunal. Poetry is the image of man rmd nature. The obstacles 
which stand in the way of tiie fidelity of the Biographer and Historian, 
and of their con^^u^nt utility, are incalculably greater than those which 
are to be encountered by thtf Poet wlio has an adequate notion, of the 
dignity of his art. The Poet w rites under one restriction only, namely, 
that of giving immediate pleasiire<.to a human being possessed of that in¬ 
formation which may be expected from him, not as a lawyer, a physician, 
a mariner, an astroikomer or a Natural Philosopher, hut as a Man! 

** The knowledge both of the Poet and the man of Science, is pleasure, 
bnt the knowledge of the one clings to its as a necessary part of our exis¬ 
tence, our natural and unalienable inheritance; the other is a personal 
and individual acquisition, slow to come to us ayd by no habitual and 
direct sympathy connecting us with our felljw-beiiigs.**''^ Poetry is tfte 
hrealh and finer spirit of all knowledge; it is the. impassioned expres~ 
sion which is in the countenance of Science.**** Tire objects of the 
Poet’s thoughts are every-where ; though the eyes and senses of man, 
are. it is true, his favorite guides, yet he will follow wherever he can fiiicl 
an atmosphere of sensation in which to move his wings. Poetry is thq 
first and last of all knowledge— it is as immortal as the heart of man P* 
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Autumn ! and the red sun thro* mottled clouds, 

Like fire bark thro’ bine waves , his passage cleaves ; 

In yellow^rainieht all the orchard fronds. 

And gildf with glory all the saffron sheaves. 

The wind, fleet handmaid of th^ harvest field. 

Curling th^ golden tresses of the com. 

Brings on the breaking silence of the morn 
The reapers’ song—Lo! where they gaily wield 
Their gleaming sickles, brandished high in air 
Ere they begj|i their merry toil!—and now 
The sun, advancing from his Eastern lair, * 

Chases from sorest heat^ sad dreams of night-*-* 

Bor darkest waters will reflect bis light! 

R.C.C,, 





ON THE ABOLITION OF SUTTEE. 


t just GoTernment the life of the meanest sahject is hold precious.”— Moateiquieu, 

o 

The surest tests’df civilization are the value of human life, and 
the treatment of women. Where life is held so cheap, that 
little rejhignance is felt at taking if by violence; and where 
woman is Uss the companion and the frietid of man than his 
slave—-we need look no further to be convinced that civilization 
amongst a people exhibiting these conclusive signs must be very 
imperfect. 

There is a certain principle of destructiveness, so to express 
it, that pervades no less a state of society perfectly barbarous than 
a state of society even considerably advanced in civilization.— 
In the first; it is tl\e effect of necessity.—In the second it is a 
custom derived perhaps fiym the barbarous precedent of the iirst. 

Thus the Cannibal has not the slightest repugnance to killing, 
and devouring liis neighbour, whom in fact he considers as little 
better than so much walking * provari ’—nor does his conscience 
give him the slightest whisper that he is doing wrong. He must 
eat his. neighbour or starve. Let this Cannibal again—have 
plenty of fish and the flesh of sheep, goats, &c. and a few escu¬ 
lent roots or vf-getables, and he will no longer attack his^aeigh- 
bour to eat him. The barbarism of necessity now at an end—next 
comes the barbarism of custom. Cannibals familiar with the 
sight of human beings slaughtered for food—have a certain 
yearning for the pomp and circumstance of the thing—though 
no longer impelled to it by hunger. Accordingly, when one tribe 
beats another in^attle, some of the prisoners are made slaves, as a 
kind of festival m honour of the event; a festival rendered per¬ 
haps the more acceptable inasmuch as both tribes may happen to 
be some days journey from their goats or hegs, and esculent roots. 
Some bright genius of a chief accordingly, propoiiHs that they should 
slaughter and copk a few of their prisoners. In process of tiine 
however they are weaned from anthropophagy entirely, but 
still a hankering for slaughter remains, and a religious character 
is given to what formerly was a mere Cannibal festival, and 
th» prisoners are offered up,;a 5 victims on the altars of their gods, 
or as sacrificeiJ^to the manes oif their deceased friends. 

*^6 principle of destructiveness |)eing now associated with re¬ 
ligion or Ae doctrine ofthe soul’s immortalitv falsely understooti, 
leads^-fs It has done in many quarters of the world toTrequent 
omcide,'inutilatiou, and murder. 
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In some places, the worst effects of the principle haying disap> 
peared before the ameliorating light of gradual civilization, its 
traces are to be found in certain cuttings and njaimings, and 
savage austerities and penances. At this stage of society, how¬ 
ever, the eifects of the principle are personal not relative, and the 
individual is contented in his gloomy and superstitious notions 
of the most merciful and coinpassiOnate creator of the Universe, 
with executing such penance or punishment upon himself alone. 

Connect this destructive principle in some way, not only with 
the superstitions, but the self-interest, or emolument of individu¬ 
als, and then the difficulty of reforming it, becomes much in¬ 
creased. 

Even in Great Britain now so polished, history informs us, 
that Cannibalism once prevailed; and after its disappearance 
followed the human sacrifices of the Druids, a people considera¬ 
bly advanced in civilization, and gentle traces of whose system 
are still very perceptible in those parts of the country where the 
tide of commerce, with the manners it induces, hsis not swept a- 
way all the ancient land marks. Amongst the natives of Ota- 
heite too when our navigators becameffirst acquainted with them, 
human sacrifices, and child murder, were common, but both in 
Britain and Otaheite the detestable practices alluded to, were 
abolished by the pious and persevering exertions of the Christi¬ 
an missionaries, who inculcated a system of revelation and mer¬ 
cy before which the other vanished, 

‘ As Etna's fires grow dim before the rising; ^^7^’ 

It would be in vain to enquire how the practice of Suttee first 
arose. The custom itself betrays in its hideous features, that it 
is the offspring of barbarity and superstition. It prevails we be¬ 
lieve more in Bengal than in any other part of India, and Kali 
too, has more worshippers in Bengal than any where else, so 
far as we are aware of, and there can be little doubt we believe, 
that human victims were once offered up on the altars of this 
goddess. 

Amongst oui\count^men at home,* and indeed in Europe ge¬ 
nerally, the Hindoos are considered as a humane, polite, and 
highly civilised people. We by no means deny that they gene¬ 
rally are so, nor will it be unaccountable to a close observer of 
human nature, that a people extremely scrupulous about the life 
of an insect,^ or a reptile, should under certain circumsta\^ces 
not^ly be careles% of human life, but absolutely claim it as a 
privilege, to cast their children to the sharks. Extraordinary as 
it may appear it may still be philosophically accounted for, how 
a man that would shudder at killing a calf, will, without compunc¬ 
tion, give his assistance in having his aged mother roasted alive. 
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Here then we have a very revolting illustration of the opera¬ 
tion of that principle of destructiveness to which we have refer¬ 
red and upon which we could expatiate at greater length, hut 
that we scarcely deem it necessary. Here we have the terrible 
reaction previous to perfect civilization of the last workings of 
evil and oppression upon the weaker vessel, while man himself 
strong in his selfish decrees and immunities, sacrifices nothing 
whatever, no, not even his convenience. Here we see the most 
helpless and destitute of human beings, a widowed woman, per¬ 
haps the mother of a weak and* forlorn family, called from their 
soft endearments, and the genial influences of nature, (never so 
precious as when we are to be torn from them abruptly, and for¬ 
ever,) to be consigned to a sudden and terrible death. 

We cannot, however say, that we feel any suiyrise at ab¬ 
surdities however monstrous of which Superstition is the 
mother and self-interest and wordly emolument, are the spon¬ 
sors 1 We are not astonished ft any horrid or barbarous ano¬ 
malies among a peopla where women are almost nonentities, or 
have no palpable W’^eight in the moral sii^ale. 

Certainl}’^ nothing is further from our intentions than to allude 
in the slightest degree, disrespectfully, to the Religion of the 
Hindoos, or that of any other people on the face of the earth. 
So long as such religion does not sanction crimes incompa¬ 
tible with public justice, and in violation of the express law of 
nature as respects human life, the Government have ,,noth¬ 
ing to do with it, but to tolerate it. When however, it 
passes the proper, the eternal bounds of justice and humanity, W'e 
would say to it in the sublime words of the sacred oracles- 
** Hitherto shalt thou come, and no further, and here shall thy 
proud waves be staid.” 

Once more to iefer to this destructive principle of human na¬ 
ture, we may state that it was an old custom with some of the 
natives of the Eastern Archipelago to waylay some of their own 
countrymen and Europeans, for the purpose of cutting their 
heads ofl‘, to be used secundum artem in some superstitious ce¬ 
remony. When the British Government had a more extensive con¬ 
nexion with the Indian Archipelago than it has at present, the 
practice in question was found to be a dreadful evil, especi¬ 
ally, as the heads cf Europeans happened to be more in request 
than* those of Natives, ^^ft did the British Authorities to 
the Eastward dp under these circumstances'? Did they permit 
this pretty system of assassination to proceed, because forsooth 
the urged that the practice had a religious source ? No, 

tbeyji^t it down in every instance by bringing the decapitatorf 
to tim folr the murder, and if found guilty, they were executed. 
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Formerly the Natives of Bengal had a fancy for throvrihg their 
children into the sea at Saugor point, and leaving them to be de* 
voured by the sharks and alligators, and all on the score of religion. 
It is useless to argue with the ignorant and the superstitiously 
besotted ;—but will not the better informed even for a moment re¬ 
flect, how unlikely it is, that the wanton and cruel sacriflce of 
life, should be acceptable to tlie most beneficent author of life, 
or that if he required it he would not have unequivocally mani¬ 
fested his desire, instead of leaving it to nature to outrage it¬ 
self on the plea of propitiating hifti? ^ 

That atrocity was put down at once, by a decree of the Go¬ 
vernment, by in short, the justice and the fearlessness of the 
Marquess of Wellesley, and what was the result, Bigots grum¬ 
bled a little at first, but the body of the people and even the Kali 
worshippers in Bengal not being wholly alien to the filial influence 
of mother nature, were soon reconciled to an order to desist from 
a practice that those feelings which may sleep, but are never 
eradicated, told them was wrdfig, in the utmost degree. Tho 
custom now is only a matter of history, anti some of the natives 
hesitate not to say that such a monstrous abuse could never 
have existed. The very enactment of a law however, proves th© 
crime to have existed even in the absence of more positive proof, 
and we trust the time is not far distant, when, the mijjority will 
doubt that there ever was such a thing as Suttee. 

"Vl^hen Suttee was first permitted by the British ruling power 
it certainly was upon the express understanding ttiat the practice 
was not only peremptorily enjoined in the shasters, but that the 
sacrifice should be perfectly voluntary, and in no way, either di¬ 
rectly or indirectly enforced by other parties. 

For a long time the amomaly went on without, perhaps attrac¬ 
ting so much notice as it ought to have done. Murmurs not 
loud, but deep, were heard against the custom as well in India 
itself as in different parts of Europe. At length out of th© 
very body of the Hindoos themselves stepped forward an enlight¬ 
ened, and intrepid assertor of the laws of nature and humanity. 
Tfiis was not however a mere well mdianing, but ignorant zealot. 
No, the person in question was a man of extraordinary talents, 
• and endowments, and of a benevolence equal to his intellect. He 
was too, a Brahmin, a learned Brahmin, and he proclaimed it to 
his deluded countrymen that Suttee was nowhere enjoined in th© 
shasters! We are too much accustomed in the wordliness of 
dai}|» parlance to attribute mt^y things to chance or mere 
human ability. We must confess, that to us it Sippears, that the 
finger of providence was visible in a proceeding, which out of 
the very ranks of bigotry and superstition, called forth a powerful 
and enlightened advocate for the interests of truth, nature, huma¬ 
nity and true religion. ^ 
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Add to this, that it was proved beyond doubt that in many in¬ 
stances the sacrifice was by no means voluntary, but that scenes 
of undisguised, and wanton atrocity took place; and that num¬ 
bers of intelligent natives expressed their surprise that the 
British Government did not put the practice down, seeing that it 
was little better than a local abuse of which the great body of the 
people did not approve. Nay with an adroit stroke oAophistry, 
the advocates of Suttee turned round upon us, shifting the arms 
of barbarity from their own shoulders to those of their masters, 
and argued because the British’ magistrate came to see that the 
woman herself desired to bum, that it was British authority 
that kept up the custom of Suttee and not themselves! Here 
then was a practice in its mildest form, culpable in the extreme ; 
but in its worst perfectly horrid, and forming a foul blot on the 
annals of British connexion with India. What a debt of gratitude 
then do we not all, as well as the natives themselves owe to that 
distinguished member of an ill^rious House, that truly English 
statesman who has stretched fmh his arm strong in justice, and 
while he bestowed a meed of measureless mercy for which thou¬ 
sands still unborn will yet bless his memory; cleared the British 
name from the stain that so long has unhappily tarnished it! 

Much delusion mixed itself up for years with the Suttee question, 
producing a difference of opinion respecting the expediency of 
what all were agreed upon as to the abstract principle. Accor¬ 
dingly there were, and for ought we know, are Europeans,.rwho 
supposed that ;iny interference of authority with the practice 
would only increase an evil that it was so desirable to put an 
end to altogether. The fallacy of this objection is perceptible at 
a glance. It was as much as to say that our hands were not strong 
enough to put down a system of murder, a position which if it were 
true would prove that the British were unfit to Govern India, for 
if authority is not,strong enough to protect the weak against the 
strong, even when backed by the demon of superstition, it is strong 
for nothing. 

By the repeal of the Suttee, which formed no canon of the Hin¬ 
doo religion, and which even if it had ought not to be permitted by 
any Government, since toleration then would become cruelty; and 
it is an axiom of all Governments that crime in the subject 
must not be permitted to go unpunished. By the abolition of 
this abhorred practice we say, that the toleration most wisely and 
properly extended by the Biitiish Government to the Hindoo 
religion remains perfectly untr^hched upon. ' *** 

A Government may tolerate much, but to expect that it should 
continue to tolerate the destruction of human life under its very 
eps, no matter on what pretext, is too absurd to any mind, but 
one besotted by prejudice, ignorance or superstition. After the 
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information that accumulated on the subject, and the amw^ir- 
cumstances that were distinctly developed, the only course left, 
and the only one worthy of a great and just power to pursue, was, 
since Suttee had been so abused, since it had advanced from its 
first less revolting position of suicide, to abolish the practice in 


toto. 

That afAhe Hindoos will ap*prove of the abolition is not to 
be expected. There are two leading reasons why s6rae of them 
wont like it. These are, the objection of prejudice, and the 


objection of interest. • • 

Montesquieu in philosophising on national characteristics, at¬ 
tributes to delicacy of organization, some Eastern peculiarities. 
^ If, he says, to that delicacy of organs which renders the Eas¬ 
tern nations so susceptible of every impression, you add likewise 
a sort of indolence of mind, naturally connected with that of the 
body, by means of which they grow incapable of any exertion 
or eftbrt; it is easy to compreheq^ when once the soul has 
received an impression she cannotiShange it. This is the reason 
that the laws, manners, and customs, even tKbse which seem quite 
indiflerent, sucjh as their modes of dress, are the same to this very 
day ill Eastern countries as they were a thousand years ago.*"^ 

As to the objection of interest, it is not ono of the least extra¬ 
ordinary features of the practice of Suttee, that it came to be 
regardejl as a measure of domestic economy! What says the 
philo-suttee, is the use of a widow, especially an old one ? She only 
incurs expence, ‘ come my worthy good woman, you surely cannot 
be so lost to the honour of your family as to survive your dearly 
beloved husband, even though he did occasionally give you a 
beating.’ The poor creature thus appealed to cannot resist, and 
fanaticism or drugs, finish the good work, and thus a burden is 
got rid of! We grant that many through the sorcery of delusion, 
might be actuated by more exalted motives, but it will be imprac¬ 
ticable for the stoutest advocate for the burning system to deny 
that it was to a certain extent felt to be economical. 


A great and just principle is not to b§ eventually kept down by 
such objections,any more than the stone rolling down the mountain’s 
side, is to be turned from its course by a few mice running against 
it I There are certain things that cannot be permitted to be mere¬ 
ly conventional. One of these is the preservation of human life. 
The abolition measure has therefore vindicated the cause of huma¬ 
nity, justice, and good Governmen^|^;for as our motto, irrefraga- 
bly pneclaims. • ^' 

In a just Government, the life of the meanest subject 

IS PRECIOUS. J. 


* Spirit of Lavs, Book sir. chi^, r. 
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lines written in a lady*s album. 


LADy-—tbougli no poetic fire 
Breathe in my yerse^—no Muse inspire 
My soul with that resplendent lore 
That glitters in the page of Moore— • 

"t^^ith Wordsworth’s sentiment profound— 

Or Byron’s storm of thought aiid sound— 

Or classic Campbedl’s patriot glow— 

Or Scott’s free strain, whose' numbers flow 
As wildly as the wandering rills 
Mid Scotia’s proud romantic hills— 

’I'he state, the tenderness, and power 
Of Southey in his happier hour— 

The gentle truth, and visions bold. 

Of hiio"^ the Yale of Love’* that told— 

Or Shelley’s wilderness of dreams. 

His thunder clouds, tlhd meteor-gleams— 

Though pdwers like these alone are given 
To spirits touched with light from heaven^ 

Who seem upon this earth to wave ’ 

Celestial wands—and thousands crave 
A spark of their immortal flame. 

To cheer them on the path of fame. 

Yet crave in vain—and*mid the throng 
E’en I have dared an idle song— 

Though barren rhymes my labours raise. 

Poor shrubs on which tlie sun of praise 
But seldom beams,—1 do not fear 
Fair Lady ! thine indulgent ear ; 

For promptly at thy soft command— 

A nd who could check his heart or hand 
At Beauty’s call—I’ve framed a lay 
W^liose soimd perchance some future day 
May bid thee hail with kind regard 
The memory of thy friend and bard. 

But turning to my task and theme. 

What rays of glory round me stream ! 

The dazzling gems these leaves enclose— 

The various spells that Genius throws 
On every page—the flow’rets rare 
Transplanted ia thudbright Parterre- 
Strike dumb the fainE^escriptive muse. 

As sun-beams mock the painter’s hues 
Nor need these simple verses tell 

The hand of Taste hath chosen well. D. L. R, 

* Coleridge. 
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THE VICTIM. 

A FRAGMENT OP AN EASTERN TALE. 

♦ » » 'The voice came tht-ougli the thick darkness deep 

and thrilling as the note of the Abyssinian trumpet, but solemn 
and sweet as the call of the ntoollah when it floats over the sleep¬ 
ing city on the breath of the gi*ey mowing. “ Where iny star rests 
there is the victim; thrice must the blow be struck ere the portals 
of my glory yield entrance to my worshippers ; be firm ! be for¬ 
tunate V* A noise like the far off muttering of receding thunder 
was heard, the darkness cleared away, the bright moon lighted 
up the frost fogs and the mists of the valley. Amurath stood 
alone in the shadow of the terrible Dewalaghiri, above him hung 
those awful summits of eternal snow^ around him was the silence 
of death. * 

* * ^ * There was stillness in the palace of the 

great merchant Kara Mostapha, the bridal feast was over, and 
nothing broke* the quiet of the marble balls but the murmuring 
of the soft night wind amongst the branches of the jassamin and 
rose trees, and the plash of the numerous fountains as their sil¬ 
ver vaters glittering in the moonlight fell back like showers of 
pearls ipto their basons of jasper and agate. 

Mour^ tlrfc brave soldier who rescued Kara M»stapha from 
the Bedouins, who had made the Koords tremble before the 
banner of the crescent, who at the risk of his own life saved the 
only daughter of the great mercliant, when her boat sunk in the 
rapid waters of the Tigris, has this day espoused her, the beautiful^ 
the rose of Bagdad—the pearl of terrestrial loveliness. Do 
you see that dim purple light like a star that seem* to hover over 
the house of Kara Mostapha” ? said a solitary passenger in the 
still and deserted street to a soldier of the night watch. I do, 
replied the soldier, and n^w the moon ha$ set, it seems brighter; 
mayithe prophet avert evil omens ! See it sinks into the gilt roof 
of the Harem, now it is gone; how fast the black clouds are ga¬ 
thering, the big rain drops are beginning to fall heavy and fre¬ 
quent, and hark to the thunder growling a farofl—salaam salaam 
alikoom; I must reach the caravanserai ere the storm comes on. 
There was a scream louder than tli|^ howling of the tempesf^ 
anothe»%nd another, i scream of dii^th from the Jharam of the 
palace of the rich merchant; lamps and torches blazed and gleam¬ 
ed with a dusky flame in the white glare of the ceaseless light¬ 
ning, and glanced upon spears and flashing scimitars and the 
imtttrbaned heads of men who had risen and grasped their arms 
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in wild haste. Shouts, execrations and threats of vengeance were 
mingled with the roar ^ the increasing storm, and the ceaseless 
cry of despairing women*—the bride lay murdered on the bridal 
couch, where was the bridgroom ? 

The sun was sinking in all the glory of a Persian summer 
evening—the hills, the woods, appeared as if viewed through a 
transparent ddw of gold, far in the distance arose the vast peak 
of Deinawend reflecting back from its summit of etenial snow 
the crimson radiance of theVestern sky, but with a softer hue, 
like that rosy light which fills the fourth heaven; nearer were the 
white slender Meenars of the modest village musjeed, rising above 
the dark tamarind foliage which encompassed them like columns 
of pearl in the green caves of the ocean. The purple mist was 
gathering in the vallies and there was no sound to break the deep 
tranquillity of the hour save the long solemn call of the Melzouin 
to evening devotion. Amurath gazed upon the scene before him 
and for a moraent^the visions of revenge, and the remcmbi^nce 
of past glory, faded frqmhis mind, his head drooped, he covered 
his face wdth his hand and sighed deeply, the sound aroused the 
little Yousef, who was reclined contentedly on the-flowery bank, 
his head resting on the knees of his friend, and his eyes fixed 
upon the beautiful clouds which floated around the setting sun. 
Alas you are unhappy ! said the aflectionate child, remaving 
Amurath’s hand from his face, and gazing with kind earpestness 
upon the noble but wasted features of the exiled pipncef you are 
unhappy Mourad, how shall I please you ? Dear Mourad how 
shall I make you happy ? shall I climb those trees over the stream 
for a cool poingranate to refresh you ? shall I bring your kullee- 
an ? shall I tell the tale poor Leila taught me ? what shall 1 do 
to make you look less sadly ?—nothing, nothing my excellent child 
answered Amprath, kissing his snowy forehead, it is sunset, my 
strength is scarce equal to the fast our faith enjoins, but the even¬ 
ing meal will restore me—^well, cried the delighted boy, how glad, 
how glad I shall be, there are the beautiful grapes my uncle 
Mostaphahas sent, and*l have gathered some fresh oranges,^ and 
my mother has prepared a wheaten cake, and then my uncle you 
know sups with us, and, added he laughing and clapping his little 
hands, he has ever a flask of sheeraz wine and that shall restore 
you Mourad. But you forget my dear Yousef, said Amiu*ath, in 
a melancholy tone, you forget in anticipating the pleasure# of our 
feast that it is to be the last we shall p£R*take togethei^ Alas 
alas I cried the child, why did you remind me of that, unkind 
Mourad; as 1 rested with my head upon your knee and watch¬ 
ed the. beautiful sky, 1 ceased to think upon the miserable to- 
moitOTf. Oh Mourad; Mourad! do not #ay that w# part to meet 
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no more, tell me that you will come to me in Missr,' I shall be a 
great man,, my uncle says I shall—I shftll have camels and horses 
and slaves and gold, but I will give all to you; and then I will 
cool your sherbet, and bring your kullian,and twine my fingers 
in this beautiful hair, and kiss you, as I do now—nay Mourad 
do not speak sadly, do not look sorrowfully upon me, but call 
me your o^iii Yousef, your little brother—and bid Allah bless 
me as you did that night when 1 found you lying by the 
side of the swollen stream, worn out by tlic storm, fainting 
with hunger and fatigue ; and warmed your cold hands and 
gave you beed inushk. The obdurate heart of the Prince 
wa.s touched—with a trembling voice and downcast eye he call¬ 
ed upon Allah to bless his little preseiwer, whilst the tears cours¬ 
ed dowm his cheeks sind he pressed the innocent to his breast. 
But stay, cried the child, suddenly breaking away from him, I 
hav% heard Fakcer Moohumniud Moolah say that when our 
hearts w ish I'or happiness, we should pray to God and his Pro¬ 
phet who are alone able to grant it to, us—hark to the Allah Hu! 
it the hour of the evening Numaz. I wilt pray Mourad that 
we may meet again, do thou pray with me and I know tliat 
Allah will give us wlrat we ask, I know he will not refuse you 
any thing for I am sure /could not—with these Avords he turn¬ 
ed his lace to the South and prostrated himself in humble adora¬ 
tion before the Eternal. His prayers ascended to the seventh 
Heliven Avith the incense of the sweet flowers around him, an 
ofleriiijp not more pure than that of his simple and loving lieart— 
Aniuram wRo iiad been inucli affected by the Avhol* of the child’s 
behaviour viewed him with humid eyes ahd with a fondness which 
he had not imagined he could have felt again towards any hu¬ 
man being. If ever I am restoicd to Empire, said he internally, 
and his eye was brighter with the thought: that boy shall be 
high among the highest, but poor Yousef I Avill not hurt thy 
gentle heart even now—my piviyers !—-poor diild ! he little 
knows that while my head boAvs my heart cannot bend: but no 
matter I aa^II not deny liiin all the gratification an empty cere¬ 
mony can afford to his innocent mind. JNIaking these reflections 
Amurath stepped towards liis little friend Avitli an intention of 
prostrating himself by his side; but he was spared this mockery 
of adoration. On a sudden he stopped like one frozen by the 
breath of the Sassir, liis face became livid, large drops of agony 
trembled on his foj’eliead, his features were convulsed, he stared 
wildly for a moment aiid beheld—Mi^rciful Allah!—over the head 
of thtfltind hearted, tlie innocent, the gentle Yousef hovered the 
still solitary violet star which called for his destruction. At first 
the wretched Amurath desired to doubt the evidence of his sen¬ 
ses, he struck his eyes violently with his clenched hand as if tf 
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blind them to the fatal object, but the star remained burn¬ 
ing dimly and silently %i^er tlie devoted victim. Amurath’s 
breath came thick, the original black drop that poisoned his 
heart’s blood spread like fire through every vein, yet still he hesi¬ 
tated to execute the dreadful office he had bound himself to per¬ 
form. Curses on my hesitation, muttered he convulsively—is it 
thus I prove myself worthy ‘of the aid of the inilexible and 
mighty being who only asks this poor sacrifice in return ? is it 
thus I prove myself worthy of empire, of revenge—have the 
young and the brave fallen beneath puy sabre, has my dagger 
drank the blood of the grey-haired and the beautiful, and am I 
to be baulked when on the very threshold of my glory by com¬ 
passion for a foolish child ? Curses on my woman’s heart, but 
curses on ye, ye fiends who exact this sacrifice. Come 
round abhorred, despised, spirits of murder and of darkness; 
guide my steel, receive your victim. He advanced wi^ a 
noiseless but unsteady step towards the prostrate infant, 
again he paused for the sweet accents of the little Yousers 
childish Namaz cahie i^on his ear like a fresh breeze upon 
the brow of a fainting traveller. “ Spare Mourad,” prayed the 
unsuspicious child, Spare him Gracious Allah until I am rich 
and great, and can make him happy.” Amurath had not lost all 
human feeling and affections—his heart was hard, but it was not 
of steel or of marble ; for a moment the struggle was dreadful 
within him, his breast was torn and his frame was shaken by a 
thousand contending feelings, his good genius appeared'for a 
single instant ^;o triumph; Empire, revenge, all were forgotten; 
Amurath might still have lived to repent—slowly then was he 
sheathing bis half drawn dagger, while a tear he endeavoured in 
vain to repress trembled on his cheek, his purpose was given up, and 
he turned to fly from the dangerous spot, when suddenly a light 
acomful burst of laughter floated in the air above him, like tJie 
1mm of bees wl»en there is the silence of hot noon in the still ral¬ 
lies of Sylhet—Amurath started, he glanced wildly and savage¬ 
ly around, his tierce and indignant spirit appeared to blaze in 
every feature of his face,*his teeth were sfet—his eyes flashed fire, 
he grasped his dagger and the next moment it was buried to the 
very hilt in his preserver’s body. No scream, no struggle an¬ 
nounced the sensations of his innocent victim ; the stroke was 
sure as it was sudden, the luckless Yousef fell upon his face with¬ 
out a groan and yielded up his holy and spotless soul to Azrael 
the Angel of Death. 
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PRIENDSHIP’S OPPEEINO—POROET-ME-NOT—BENGAL ANNUAL. 

We liaife been favored with tbe proof sheets and engravings 
of the Friendship's Offering for 1830, and as we have reason 
to believe that we possess the only copy of the work in this coun¬ 
try it affords us great pleasure td be able to make liberal ex¬ 
tracts from its pages for the amusement of our Readers. It is 
really surprizing to observe the rapidity with which the Annuals 
are now prepared for publication. Tlie present work must have 
been nearly finished in the early part of August, and Ackermann’s 
Forget-vne-Not, was ready perhaps a month before. We hear 
that the latter publication has also been received in this coun¬ 
try, and will be exposed for sale, ])erliaps before the appearance 
of our Magazine. Should we be fortunate enough to procure a 
copy in sufficient time we shall give oiy Readers some account, 
with a few specimens, of its contents., 

The Friendship’s Oefering for 1830 will support, but notin- 
crease the reputation, of this pleasing and elegant publication. 
We believe it is still edited by Mr. Thomas Pringle, though 
as our copy is defective in the title page and preface, which were 
not pointed at the time the book was sent us, we cannot be sure 
that wt5 owe the selection and arrangement of th^ articles and 
engravings to his acknowledged taste and experience. Who¬ 
ever may be the Editor, however, the work will reflect credit on 
his name. It opens with the following very pleasant prologue 
in which, as the talkative little Book is represented as of the 
feminine gender, we can excuse an air of good humoured vanir- 
ty, and a slight touch of jealousy and pretension.* 

PROLOOUE. 

/Liher Loquitur^ 

Kind Reader—here thine ear incline : 

1 am the seventh of my line; 

Before me six fair sisters pas.sed. 

Each sweet one lovelier than the last; 

With charms to win both ear and eye. 

They came—they conquered—and swam by., 

Tis now fny turn—and I am told— 

(For though 1 blush to seem so bold— 

So vainly vaunting of my beauty, 

I must, yon know, perform my duty) 

I’m told that I shall far outshine 
The eider sisters of my line; 
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That the first talents of the land 
Have in my in^ had a hand ; 

That money has been freely spent 
In giving me accomplishment; 

And nought, in short, has been awanting 
To make me perfectly enchanting. 

tr 

Nay more: my kind admirers hint 
(Though I dare say there’s nothing in’t) 

That even the brilliant Souvenir 
Will be eclipsed when 1 apfi'ear; 

That the meek, prudish AiwuuET 
With bitter jealousy will fret; 

.That Kkepsake, Gem, Forget-Me-Not, 

And some whose names 1 have forgot. 

Who dress themselves in silk attire. 

For very envy will expire. 

I mention this by way of jest— 

Not thatd credit it the least. 

Comparisons iliight seem invidious— 

I just shall hint—I’m not quite hideous ; 

We kiA., I trust, shall lovers gain. 

For men bv diverse charms are ta’en; 

Some fancy looks demure and grave. 

Such as my serious cousins have, 

OrFEBiNO and Amulet, dear creatures j 
Sqpie like the more coquettish features 
Of Keepsake, that court-loving dame. 

Who sets all Bond-street in a flame ; 

Some doat on pretty Buou ; many 
Prefer sweet Souvenir to any; 

Others, again, have ne’er forgot 
Their dear first love. Forget-jif.-Vot ; 

Still* on the whole—if frieiidvS don’t flatter— 

I bear the bell. Bnt that’s no matter; 

W e are a band of bright compeers— 

Why should w« pull each otherv? cars ? 

Onr comoetilion brings much good. 

If followed in a generous mood. 

’Tis ow'iied that onr own glorious land 
Alone can boast so fair a band ; 

Then, let our jealousy be shewn 
How best to keep that boast our own ; 

Ati^ teach our offspring to inherit s 

The noble RIvALShip op merit. 

Orf. 1829. F. O. 

> next article is a poem entitled “ A Cry from South Africa* 
by James Montgomery, the celebrated Bard of Sheffield. It con- 
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tains perhaps more religion and philanthropy than good poetry 
though even as a literary composition It^is by no means*discredi- 
^ble to his genius. 

The next arlicle (hat attract.s our notice is TJu outline of a 
Life by William Kennedy, the author of a little volume of Po¬ 
etry, entitled “ Fitful Fancies.” There is considerable power 
and condensation in this story, but it is too desperately sad, and 
there is occasionally a visible hankering after startling eliects. 
These faults are also observable in the Author’s Poetry, which 
with some energy and spirit, is a little melo-dramatic, and be¬ 
trays at times the “ toil and trouble” of the author, and his de¬ 
termination to be outrageously wretched. He is capable of 
better things, and if lie would only look on the sunny side of 
the moral and (ixternal world, he would be a happier man, and 
a more useful and agreeable writer. 

We think it one of the greatest objections to our Literary 
Annuals tliat so many murky and miserable narratives are al¬ 
lowed to darken their pages and invest them with a character 
of gloom, that is utterly at variance with the nature of a 
Keepsake, which should rather inspire gladness and merriment, 
than tears and horror If these melancholy contributions are en¬ 
couraged and increase upon us, a Literary Annual, will eventually 
resemble Pandora’s box, and be the last thing in the world that we 
should oiler to a 1‘rieud. What often rentiers these horrible sto¬ 
ries, ti^ more objectionable, is that they have no moral end in 
view, and gratuitously Jiarrow up the readei-’s niiiftl for no better 
purpose than to prove the author’s power of inllicting pain. 

On the whole however the prose compositions in the volume be¬ 
fore us, though too ol’len imbued with the rnelanclmly, we have 
just reprobated, are more able and spirited than the poetical. The 
reverse is usually the case in the^other Annuals. There are 
nevertheless many very beautiful verses, scattered tbrougli the 
work, and a few of them we must lay before our readers. The 
following little poem entitled “ The Song of the Forsaken 
MaliP is full of simple fiathos, • 

80XG OF THE FORSAKEN MAID. 

I. 

Oh, weel I mind! the mOnn flnng bricht 
Upon the wave her quivering ilanie; 

The birds.sang love frae howe and heicht,—. 

An’ ane was by 1 daurna name. • 

The helds are mute, the sangsters flown; 

I'he leave.s hae left the silent tree; 

In haste awa the Spring has stown; 

An’ my Cause love's forsaken me. 
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II. 

Forgotten is t||^t minstrel strain, 

Sae loved an’ lost; without regret 
The wave in darkness sleeps again-— 

An’ whv maun I remember yet? 

Oh, gin that lesson I could wrest 

Frae thy deep heart, thou darksome sea! 

An’ whare suld I sae saftly rest. 

Sin’ my faiise love’s forsaken me ? 

Some "Lines to the Redbreast,” by John Clare, the Northamp¬ 
tonshire Peasant, though rather too long for extract have much of 
the tenderness and truth of Burns. The Stanzas entitled “ The 
Hills andFreedoni,”byC. Redding, the acting, though not osten¬ 
sible Editor of the New Monthly Magazine, have spirit and anima¬ 
tion. 

This gentleman has lately published a volume of Martial 
Songs, and though it has not yet reached India, as we had 
formerly the pleasure of perusing it in manuscript we can testify 
to the energy and fervour of its contents. 

The following are th#Stanzas we have just alluded to, and 
though they are by no means equal to somtf of the Author’s col¬ 
lected Songs, they exhibit his love of Freedom, and deserve the 
praise we have awarded them. 

THE HILLS ANT) FREEDOM. 

BY C. KEDDINO. 

The hills, the hills, eternal hills! 

for the hills on high 1 
Their dizzy steep that fear instils. 

Their wild blast’s hollow sigh. 

The hills, the hills, the eternal hills! ' 

O for the hills, again! 

Their name the soul with freedom fills—* 

The slave dwells on the plain! 

t 

The eternal hills that prop tlie sky! 

Their mane of rolling cloud. 

The lightning their red canopy. 

Their musid thunder loud ; 

Or clad in purple robes that vie 
With Tyrian colour bright. 

Proud of their brave regality, 

En crowned with starry light. 

Dark forests on their shaggy side. 

And heaths of rich perfume. 

Till brows of adamantine pride 
Frowning o’er dells of gloom. 

Where mountain nymphs in robes of blue] 

Confess love’s genial tie. 

And nurse a hardy race, and true 
To deathless liberty. 
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The hills, the hills, the eternal liiiis ! 

O for their shades once nio^^ ! 

Their breath of life, their heaven-fed rills. 

Their ton ents’ dashing roar : 

Leave slaves their plain and Capnan ease, 
llie stagnant waters home, 

JMt the eternal mountains please. 

And cataracts wild in foam. 

Our next extract is a Sonnet of much elegance and beautjT* 

XiAKE SCENERY. 

A LINE of glorious light upon the hills 
Edged the horizon. All the landscape lay 
In deepest shadow; but the living rills. 

Like veins amid the mountains, lapsed away 
Through the purpureal garment of the day. 

Sparkling in silvery beauty. At my feet. 

Clad in a garb of twilight-tinctured grey. 

The stirless lake reposed in slutnber sweet; 

And in its waveless mirror were enshrined 
The siin-tipt mountains and the laughing streanui 
And shadowy landscape—perfectly defined. 

As childhood’s visions are in after dreams. 

Above tlte sky was beautifully blue,— 

And one ikir star beamed tremulously through. 

A. F. H. 

The next is ulmost as good though its merit is of a different 
character. 

SONNET. , 

DEATH AND TIME 

Time, blunting, said to Man with ausiere uruiv, 

** Thou fool to pile up monuments of fame; 

Thy lesser works durable as tht^-— 

The pyramids bear not the builders’ name.” 

Death, 'I'ime’s dark page, to Man in triumph said, 

Thy mighty schemes of little power n?sigii. 

Millions, whence thou art sprung, are with the dead, 

Canst thou escape ? even Time himself is mine.” 

Then Man looked round with a despairing eye, 

* And asked his Heart and heaven, * if this were ^ V 
Straight from the blooming earth, and glorious sky. 

And from the soul, came the full answer—No 
Immortal hope then raised Man’s brow sublime,— 

And from liiin shrunk the Conquerors; Death And Time! 
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TLe followin*? “ Lines written in an Album,” are by Mr. 
Thomas Pringfle, and are 91 'editable to that accomplished and in¬ 
teresting writer. 

This fair Volume to our eye 
Fluniaii life may typify. 

View the new-boni infant’s face 
Ere yet Mind hath sta^iped its trace, 

Or the youtijj brain begun to think— 
if’Tis like^his book, ere touciied by ink. 

Look again: As time flows by 
Expression kindles In the eye. 

And dawning- Intellect appears 
Gleaming through its smiles and tears; 

Lightening up the living clay. 

Year by year, and day by day ; 

While the Passions', as they change, 

Write inscriptions deep and strange; 

Telling to observant eyes 
Life’s eventful histories. 

« • 

Lady, evenVio thy book 
By degisees shall change its look, « 

^As each tbilowing leaf is fraught 
With some penned or pictured thought. 

Or admits the treasured claims 
Of endeared mid honoured names ; 

While gleams of genius and of grace, 

L|ke fine expression in a face, 

]jend even to what is dark or dull 
Some bright tinge of the beautiful. 

Farther still in graver mood 
Trace we the siiniiitiide ? 

Apteryet the emblem grows 
As we trace it to a close. 

Idle, with all its freaks and follies, 

Mummeries and melancholies. 

Fond conceits> ill-sorted matches. 

Is—a bt^.ok of slireds and patches ; > 

Stained, alas ! with many a blot. 

And many a word we wish forgot. 

And vain repinings lor the past: 

While Time, who turns the leaves so fast, 

(lire hour-glass in his other hand 
With its ever-oozing sand,j 
Presents full soon the Hnal page 
To the failing eye of Age, 

Scribbled closely to the end— 

Without a space to mar or mend. 
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We have now perhaps extracted enough of the Poetry, and 
must proceed to a further notice of the prose and make a few 
selections from tliis department of the book. The prose piece, 
■entitled “ Reading the News” by Charles Knight, and which 
was written to illustrate an engraving of a picture after Wilkie, 
is one of the most meagre productions we have seen for a long 
time, and i»wholly unworthy of t?he subject 

“ The Voyage Out,” ty Mrs. Bowdich, is not much better. 
The circumstances that occasionally happen l^n a sea-voyage are 
not naturally introduced, bijt are forcibly crouded together, like 
beasts in a menagerie, for mere show. We are surprized at 
this want of tact and verisimilitude, in a talented and experienc¬ 
ed writer like Mrs. Bowdich. These faults however, are pefp* 
haps partly to be attributed to the confined limits permitted to a 
story-teller in the London Annuals. When materials which would 
form a volume, are to be condensed into eight or ten pages, it is 
not easy to preserve nature and consistency, and writer^ in such 
cases, anxious to omit nothing, which they deem characteristic or 
important, fill the space allotted them with iiior&>than it can fair¬ 
ly hold. The consequence is a want of harmony and connection 
that is destructive oi‘* all eflect. 

The story of The Cobbler over the Way,” by J^Iiss Mit- 
ford, though a little too puerile, is told in the easy and 
pleasant manner, which characterizes that popular writer. The 
Lover*s Leap, a Highland Legend,^ by Leitch Ritchie, is au 
extrenl^y powerful and well wrought narrative, but would be 
more to our taste, if its conclusion were less distressing. " The 
White Bristol,” tlie production of one of “ the O’Hara Family,’* 
is lively and clever. But we are weary of particularizing every 
separate article, and suspect our weariness may be contagious. 
We shall therefore proceed at once to our extracts. Our first 
shall be a graphic Irish sketch, by Afl-s. S. 0. Hath 

LARRY MOORE. * 

Think of to-moirow !”—that is what no Irish peasant ew did yet, with § 
view of providing for it: at least no one I have had an opportunity of being ac¬ 
quainted with, lie will think any thing—of ev^ry thing but that. There is 
Larrj Mooie, for eKatnple : who, that has ever visited my qwa pastoral village of 
Bannow, is unacquainted with Larry, the Baunow boatmro—the invaluable Larry 
—whp, tipsy or sober, asleep or awake, rows his boat with undeyiatiiig power and 

S Tecisiun 1—He, alaa ! is a strong proof of-the truth of niy obseivatiou. Looked 
lim on # fine sunny day in June. The clifis that skirt the shore where his boat ii 
mooted are crowned with wild furae ; while, here and there, a turf of w'hite or yeU 
^ow broom sprouting a little above the bluish green of its prickly neighbour, wareg 
its blossoms, and flings its fragrance to the passing breeae. Down to the very edge 
oftbe ryi^lliag waves is almdkt one unbroken bed of purple th^e, glowing and 
beautiful;—and there Larry’s goat, with her two sportive Kids—sly, cunning 
rogues 1—find rich pasture—now nibbling the broom blossbmi, hoW sporting amid 
the furze, and making the scenery re-echo with their musical bleating. Thelittlg* 
island opposite Larry considers his own particular property ; not thstn single sod 
•f its bright greenery belongs to him—but, to use his own words—" sure it's all is 

January 1830. L i 
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(ons my owii<^don’t I see it—>doa't I walk upon it—end tiie very water that it’s set 
4n is my own ; for sona’ a one can pat foot on it widout me and the ooble,* that 
have been hand and glove as good as forty years.” But look, I pray you, upon Lar- 
<iy :—there he lies, stretched in the sun-light, at full length, on the firm sand, like 
.a man-porpoise—'sometimes on his back-^then slowly turning on his side—but bis 
most usual attitude is a sort of recliaing position against that fiat grey stone—just 
‘at high water mark: he selects it as bis constant resting-placet because (again to use 
•his own words) “ the tide, bad cess to it, was apt to come fast in upon a body, and 
there was a dale of throuble in moving ;%ut even if one chanced tofaH asleep, sorra’ a 
morsel of harm the salt water could do ye on the grey stone, where a living mer- 
‘woman sat every new year’s night combing her black hair, and making beautiful 
music to the wild waves,—who, consequently, trated her sate wid grate respict— 
Why not l”—There, then, is Larry^—his chest leaning on the mer-ifiaid’s stone, as wa 
call it—his long bare legs stretched out behind—kicking occasionally, as a gad-fiy or 
merry-hopper skips about, what he naturally considers lawful prey;—his lower gar¬ 
ments have evidently once been trowsers—blue trowsers; but as Larry, when in 
'iiiotion, is amphibions, they have experienced the decaying effects of salt water, and 
now only descend to the knee, where tliey terminate in unequal fringes. Indeed 
his frieze jacket is no great things, being much rubbed at the elbows—and no wonder 
for Larry, when awake, is ever employed, either in pelting the sea-gulls (who, to 
confess the truth, treat him with very little respect), rowing his boat, or watching 
the circles,which the large and small pebbles he throws in form on the surface of tho 
nalm waters—and as Larry, of course, rests his arm, while he performs the above- 
named ex]doitB—the sleeves must wear, for frieze ‘ impenetrable stuff.’ Hia 

hat is a natural cnrioSity-^composed of sun-burnt straw, banded by a misshapen ses- 
ribbon, and garnished by ' delrak-,’ red and green—his cutty pipe, stuck through a 
flit in the brim, which bends it directly over the left eye, and keeps it “ quite handy 
widout ony trouble.” His bushy reddish hair persists in obstinately pushing its way 
out of every bole in his extraordinary hat, or clusters strangely over his Herculean 
shoulders—and a low furrowed brow, very unpromising in the eye of a phr»> 
•nologist;—in truth, Larry has somewhat of a dogged expression of countenance, 
which is relieved, at times, by the humonrons twinkling of his litle grey eyes— 
pretty much in the manner that a star or two illume the dreary blank of a cloudy 
November night. The most conspicuous part of his attire, however, is an hudressct^ 
wide leather belt#that posses over one shoulder, and then under another strap of tbs 
•ame material that encircles his waist: from this depends a rough wooden case, 
containing his whisky bottle ; a long narrow knife; pieces of rope of various length 
and tbickfloss; and a pouch which contains the money he earns in his * vocation.' 

. « Good morrow Larry!”— 

. “ Good morrow kindly, my lady! may be ye’r going across ?”— 

No thank ye, Larry—but therg. is a silver sixpence for good lock.” 

*' Ough! God’s blessing be about ye.—1 said so to my woman this morning, and 
•be bothering the sdwl out o’ me for money, as if 1 could make myself into silver, let 
alone brass: — asy, says I, what trouble ye takes; sure we had a good dinner yes- 
llerday; and more by tokens the grawls' were so plased wid the mate, the craturs I 
sorra’ a morsel o’ pratee they’d pot into their mouths ; — and we ’ll have as good 
• one to day.”— « * 

The ferry is absolutely filled with fish, Larry—if you would only take the trouble 
to catch it!”— 

** Is it fish 1 Ough! Sorra’ fancy 1 have for fasting-mate—besides it’s mighty 
Watry, and a dale of trouble to catch. A grate baste of a cod lept into my boat yes¬ 
terday, and 1 lying just here, and the boat close up ; I thought it would ha’ sted asy 
while 1 hoUooed to Tom, who was near breaking his neck after the samphire for the 
quality, the gomenal!—hut, my jewil t it was whip and a way wid it all in a minit—*<, 
Pack to the water.->—Small loss 1” 

" But Larry, it«would have made an excellent dinner.” ^ \ 

' ** .Sure I’m after telling y’er ladyship that We had a rale mate dinner by good Incit 


Boat. 
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'** But te-dsy, by yout own confession, you bsd nothing.’* 

. •' Sure youVe just given me sixpence.”— 

“ But suppose 1 had not !” 

Where’s the good of thinking that, now V* 

' " Oil Larry, I’m afraid you never think of to-marrow 1”‘ 

“ There’s not a man in the whole parish of Bannow thinks more of it nor I do,”rear 
ponded Larry, raising himself up ; ” and to prove it to ye, madam dear, we ’ll havf 
a wet night—I see the sign of it tor all the sun’s so bright—both in the air and the 
water.” • * 

“ Then Larry, take my advice, go home and mend the great hole that is in the 
thatch of your cabin.’*- 

“ Is it the hoV^ ! where’s the good of losing time about it now, when the wei* 
ther’s so fine Y '—^ • • 

" But when the rain comes I”— 

“ Lord bless ye, my lady, surel can’t hinder the rain l—and sure its fitter for m# 
to stand under the roof in a dry spot, than to go out in the team to stop up a taste, 
e hole.— Soitb’ a drop comes through it in dry weather.” 

*' Larry, you truly need not waste so much time: it is ten chances to one if you get 
a single fare to-day—and here you stay doing nothing. You might usefully employ 
yourself by a little foresight.” 

•• Would ye’ have me desert my trust! Sure 1 must mind the boat. But* 
God bless ye, ma’m darlint, don’t be so bard intirely upon me; fori get a dslsi 
o’blame 1 don’t by no manngibfmbeaDs desarve.—My wife turns at me as wicked 
as a weazel becasel gave my donsiot to our Nancy’s manning Matty Quough ; and 
she says they were bad to come together on accountdhat they had’nt enough to pay 
the priest; and the upshot of the matter is, that the girl and a grand-child is comA 
back upon us ; and the husband is off—God knows where.” 

" I’m sorry to hear that, Larry ; but your son James, by this time, must be abl» 
to assist you.” 

“ There it is again, my lady ! James was never very bright—and his mother was 
always at him, plaguing Lis life out to go to Mister Ben’s school and saving, a didjs 
about the time to come ; but I did'nt care to bother the cratur—and iW sorry to 
•ay he’s ^med out rather obstinate, and even the priest says it’s becase I never 
thinkof tc-rnorroiK.” • 

“ I’m glad to find the priest is of my opinion : but tell me, have you fatted th# 
pig Mr. Herriott gave you 1” 

" Oh ! my hitter curse (axing yeV pardon, my lady) be npon all thn 
pigs in and out of Ireland-—that pig has been the ruin of me,—it has such ataste fok 
ateiiig young ducks as never was in the world; and 1 always tethers him by the leg 
when I’m going out;—but he’s so cute now, he outs the theter.” 

“ Why not confine lum p a sty—you are close to the quaary, and could buil^ 
one in bmf an hour I” 

Is it a stye for the likes of him I— cock him up with a stye! Och Mushat 
Musna! the tether keeps him asy for Uie day !”— 

^ “ But not for the morrow, La||y.”— ^ 

• “ JiTow ye’r at me again—^you that always stood my friend. Meal-a-mnrder, 
there is’nt Rashleigh Jones making signs for the boat! Oh! ye’r in a burryar» 
well, ye’ must wait till ye’r hurry is over—I’am not going to burry myself 
jwid whiskey in my bottle, and sixpence in nly pocket, for priest or minister.” 

“ But the more you earn, the better Larry.” 

** Sure I’ve enough for to-day,”— 

> “ But not for to-morrow, Larry,”— 

" Truo forye, ma’m dear—though people takes a dale o’ trouble, I’m thinking, 
wJian they’ve full and plenty at the same time ; and I don’t like* bothering about it 
ifben—and it’ll be all the same in a hundred years. Sure ,1 see ye pUdnenough 
Jffaster Rashleigh.—God help me—I broke the oar yesterday-^nd never thought tp 
-get it mended—and my head’s splitting open with the pain—1 took a drop tw 
-IRiuoh last night and that makes me fit for nothing*^-^’* . 

« On the merrow, Larry.” . 
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** FaitWt nia'm denr, rou'w f6d W3'. Oh dear! If I'd hini the aensi 
lohster i>ot8 laat niglit, what a power I’d ha’ caAfht; they’re danoing tha ht^a xdlt- 
rily dowa there, the cowardly blackguards^but 1 did not tbiofc-——’’ 

** Of tlie moi-raw, Larrr 


'“ Ob |hen let me alone, lady dear! What wUl I do wid the oar! Jim Conbor 
fate me a beawtiful piece of strong rope yesterday, bnt I did n’t want it—aad>*-I 
Relieve one of the childre got hold of it—I did n’t tniak——” 

■ •* Of the worrw, Larry !” 

Uy dad 1 have it I—lean poke the cAle on with this ould pitch fhrk; there’s mot 
fetich good in it; but never heed—it’s the master's ; and he’s too mnch of a jontfe- 
man to mind trifles ; though I’m thinking times an’t as goocflilifiit id him non' as they 
tted to be ; fbr‘Bjlmey 'Claret toold Nelly Parell, wbo tonld.Tom Lavery™', who 
tould it out forenent me and a dale mofe genteeUmen who were takmgadrop o’ com* 
fort at St. Patrick’s--as how they bottle the whisky and salt the mate at the big 
^buse; and if that iln’t a bad'sign, 1 don’t know w'hai ia-*-thoagh we may thank the 
lisb honaekeeper for it, I’m thinking wid her beaver bonfiet and her yellow 
shawl, that my wife (who knows the differ) says, afterall, is only calico-cotton.” 


“ What d'o.yba mean by bottling the whisky and salting the meat, Larry 1” 

“ Now, don’t be eomiifg over us after that fashion ; may be ye don't know, in* 
deed ? Sure the ri^bt way, my lady is to have the whisky upon draught; and 
ihen it’s so refreshing of a hot summer's day to take a good hearty swig;—and 
in winter—by the powers! Mii'm, honey—let me take the liberty of advising 
you never to desart the whisky; it ’ll always keep tt||^pould out of y’er heart, and 
the trouble from v’eT eye.—^ire the clargy take to it—and the lawyers take to 
^t, far before new milkand biS holiness the' Pope—God bless liiiu—to say nothing 
«'f the king (who’s the first king of heart of hearts we ever had)—drinks nothing but 
Innishown—which, to my taste, hasn’t half the fire of the rale Potteen. It's next 
to a deadly sin to bottle whisky in a jontleman’s house :—and as to salting mate !— 
•ure the ancient Irish fashion—the fashion of the good ould times is just to kill the 
liaSte, and thin hang it by the legs in a eonvanient place; and, to be sure, every one 
'ican take a part of what they like best.” 

’ “ But do you know that the English think of to-morrow, Larry?” 

“ Ay, the tame n^ress! tliat’s the way they get rich, ana sniff ■* world, 
myjewil; andthfly no oulder in it than Henry the Second; fur sureiftbere had 
fieen English before his time, its long sorry they'd ha’ been to let Ireland alone.” 

“ Do you think so, indeed, Larry ?” 

. “ i’llprove itjoye, my lady, if ye’ll jist wait till I bring over that impatient 
«hap, ilasbleigbjiooes, who’s ever running after the day, as if he hadn’t a bit to 
•atthere,, dye see him ? he’s dancing mad—ha may just as well take it asy. It’S 
such as him give people the feaver,^.’I'liere’s that devil of a goat grinning at me ; 

J urra’ » drop of milk con we get from her, for site won’t stand quiet for a body to catch 
er ; and my w'ite’s*dot able, and I’m not willing, to ^ capering ovbr the cliffs. 
Nn^er mind ! sure whisky is better nor lui^*” 

At Inst Larry and his boat are off, by thd assistance of the pitchfork, and most cer* 
tainly be does not hurry himself; but where is Hashlaigh going to? As 1 live! he 
^as got into Mr. Dorkin’s pledsure boat, that ha% just turned the corner of the 
island, nind will be at thiseide before Larry gets to the other. Larry will not easily 

r ' ardon this encroachment; not because of the money, but because of his privilbg^. 

hare li^ird it rufeoared that if Larry does not become more active he Will loab 
his situation; but 1 eiulaot believe it: he is, when fairly ou the water, the most 
careful boatman in the county; and permit me to mention, in sotto voee.—-(l wfiuld 
sot have it repeated for the world)—that his master Could not possfbly dlsfeUa 
liiia ou the charge of heedlgssness, because he himself once possessed urdneui/Mrtd 
Jprbperty by field and fibod,-'*Wbpde<i hills, verdant vales, and pui^-gnshing 
jitrera. Those fair hiritages are, however, unfortunately pasking into the^ands^n 
o^eir ptopi^tprs ; and the hair of the generous good-natured landlord has becdtnh 
w|ite| and sorrow has furrowed bis brow, Idng before sixty summets nave’fflbwed 
Ip^hiisi hbadv His cbildre^i^ too, dhhot held that station in society to which their 
hiir^ entitles them; and latmily be basmot been so often on the grand jury, nor at 
thenew Member’s dinners. The poor love hiutas. well ee eyer; bnt the .riab hart 
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in * pi'eat dfeirreft, his alwa^ hospitahle hoard. it is said, desert B 

failing house : have nobles, then, the same propensity. Be it as it may the parish 
priest told me, in confidence, that all the Ohaoge originated in our excellent friend** 
sever thinking of to-biouhow. 

Our next and last prose extract from the volume is a very elo- 
i^uent and striking Itedian Story, by,Mr. J. A. St. John. 

^ • LUCfFER. 

- In ancient cbroni|ie of Arezzo, which still reinnins in manuscript in the church of 
St, Angelo, in ^at city*, there is foniid the following very ex irjiord inary story of the 
painter Spinello Aretino, to whic^j Lanzi aliudes briefly, in his History of Ruinting 
in Italy. No farllier notice has, 1 believe, been taken of it by any otlier writer 
•whatever, although it appears to mo to be singularly well calculated to gratify or to 
excite the curiosity of those who love to pry into the mysteries of human oa|W. 
and to mark the strange avenues by which mortals sometimes approach the gati|||M 
death. Though I was not permitted, while at Arezzo, to copy any portion of tiia 
manuscript, the adventures, if they may ho so called, of this unfortunate artist, made 
ao profound an impression upon me, tliat they frequently lu'esent themselves to my 
memorv when 1 least desire it, and float in long and fearful procession beforomiy in< 
■kard sight saddening and harrowing up my soul. However desirous, thereftiro.I 
tony be to banish such unpj||Rsant images, forgetfulness is altogether put of the ques¬ 
tion; and, indeed, 1 hBve‘^|ilerally remarked, that when once a disagreeable idea 
has got footing in the mind, no effort of the will is capable of driving buck the un¬ 
welcome intruder into oblivion. Perhaps by clotning the vision with words I rany 
in some measure vulgarize»it, transform it into a mere tale that is told, nod thus pre¬ 
vent it from tormenting me any further ; as persons sometimes get rid of a ghost 
by pointing him out to another. 

When Spinello first arrived at Arezzo, he took lodgings in the house of an artist, 
who, altiioiigh he possessed iio great share of genius, had'contrived to amass consi* 
derable wealth." This artist was no otbei; thhn Bernardo Daddi, whose son, also 
named Bernardo, afterwards heeiimh the pupil of Spinello, and almost eclipsed his fa¬ 
ther's refutation. Besides this son, Bernardo had several other ghildren, and among 
the rest a daughter named Beatrice, then just verging upon womanhood. With this 
daughter it was to ho oipected that Spinello would immediately he in love ; hiitour 
young artist bad left behind him, innis native village, a charmiug girl, to whom he 
was in a manner hethrothed ; and he was the last man in the world to look upon ano¬ 
ther with a wandering heart. He, thefefofe, lived in the same house, and ate at the 
same table with Beatrice, without even discovering that she a'as beautiful; while 
they who merely caught a glance of her at clnircb, or as she moved, like a vision, 
klong the public walk, pretended to be consumed with passiorv 

Fatliers, whether their children are beautiful or not, are often desirous of preserv¬ 
ing an image of them daring their golden age, when time, like the summer sun, m 
only ripening the fruit he will afterwards wither, and cause to drop from the bough.' 
. Bernardo was possessed by thii desire ; and as b* never dreamed that any pencil in 
Ari^zzo, but his own, could reproduce upon canvass the lovely countenance of Beatrice, 
he spent, as from bis opulence be could now aflbrd to do, a considerable portion of 
^his time in-painting her portrait. The girl, however, who was not greatly addicted to 
meditation, aud could not read, for books had not then come into fashion, grew me¬ 
lancholy during these long sittings, and her father perceived it. At first no remedy 
pruseated itself, lie endeavuuretl, indeed, to converse witli her a little in his uncouth 
way ; but he bad not. cultivated the art of talking and quickly exhausted his topics. 
jBe next introduced his son Bernardo, the junior of Beatrice by one year, whose ef- 
Ibrts #t*creating ainusemelit, being constrained and unnatural^ for he came against 
* ms will, wereItttlemore sucbesSfiil than his o^n. Atlength the ideaoif engaging the 
•ervices of his lodger, wifh whom he had observed that Beatrice sbrnlffimeslaughed 
and chatted of an evening, occurred to him, add he forthwith mentioned the snbj'ect 
lo Spinelllo. TTie young man entertained a very strong affetftion for Bernardo, *bo^ if 

*" " ' ia'Vilde^attthi ManuHcript,' ^anat. Ajdg. 
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b« wftnted genius, wns far from being destitute of amiable sod enddbring qualities ( 
and tliereibre, notwithstanding that he felt it would greatly interfere witl^ his stu-* 
dies, and trench upon his time, he immediately determined to eomply with the old 
mnn’s desires. 

The next morning saw Spinello installed in his new office. Beatrice was seated 
like a statue in an antique chair, with her arms crosssd upon her bosom, her eyes &x-> 
ed upon vacancy, and her features screwed, in spite of herself, into an expression of 
weariness and impatience. By degrees, however, as Spinello conversed with her, now 
of one trifle, then of another, her eyes, in v<fiiiiitarily wandered to thaa portion of 
room in which the young dialectician sat involved in shadow, and exerting all hw 
elotpience and ingenuity to awaken her attention. The experimpnt succeeded. Spi* 
nello was entreated to be present the next day ; the day following, and, in fact, eve4 
ry day, until the portrait was completedf or, at le^t, nearly ao. By 'thia means tho 
young man was led to gaae for whole hours together upon the face of Beatrice ; until 
at length, feeling from a distance, as it were, the influence of beauty, be was enabled 
to explain as well as the old philosopher, why Cupid is painted with arrows. He gaa.f 
ed,;as 1 have said, upon the face of Beatrice, and would sometimes spend s moment 
in examining the iimnimate representation of it, and in instituting a comparison be. 
tween it and the original ; and one day, forgetting in his idolatry of loveliness th« 
respect due to old age, he snatched the pencil from the hand of Bernardo, and with 
singular ardour and impatience exclaimed—“Let me finish it!” Without uttering « 
word^ the old man, awed by the vehemence of his manner, yielded up the pencil; and 
Spinelloproceeded, as ifina dream, to embody upon canvass the ideas of beauty 
which inbabiced'his soul. When his fitof enthusiasm hiiwsomewhat snbsided, he per* 
ceived what be had done, an*d began with many blushes, to apologise for his extra, 
ragance: but the old man, diarm^ with the delicacy and freedom of iris touches, de* 
dared that he alone was competent to represent the charms of Beatrice, and that td 
him he yielded up the honour. 

Spinello, thus entrapped by his own enthusiasm, could do no other than proceed with 
the portrait. Though infinitely desirous not to wound Uie feelings of Daddi, he per¬ 
ceived at once that it would be necessary to recast the whole design of the piece, ta 
change the style of colouring—in a word, to paint a new picture. Daddi, who loved 
his child still more than his art, and wished to presierve and transmit to posterity a 
likeness of her, by whomsoever painted, was not offended, though he was a l>t<lo hur( 
by this freedom, an# without murmur or objection allowed Spinello to aoconiplish hif 
undertaking in whatever manner he pleased. The young man went to work with a 
satisfaction and alacrity he bad never before experienced; and the imageof Beatrice^ 
passing into bis soul, to be thence reflected, as from one mirror, upon another, on the 
canvass, shed the slight of paradise over his fancy—as the musk-deer perfumes tho 
thicket in which it slumbers. 

Though this picture is greatly celeljiated in Italy and especially at Arezzo, 1 shall 
not pause to describe it minutely, or dwell upon the effect which it produced upon 
my imagination wben*I first beheld it. Perhaps, as I knew the story of the artist, 
tty feelings might be traced to another source ; but I well remember how strongly I 
was moved on first beholding the pale and thoughtful countenance of Beatrice. She 
is represented reclining, in a chaste and thoughtful attitude, on an antique couch at 
the foot of a pillar : flowers and flowering shrubs apftear to shed their perfume a- 
round ; and a spreading tree, with a vine loaded wi^ grapes climbing up its trunk 
and branches. Stretches over her. In the back-ground the sky onlv, and a few dua. 
ky trees, appear. The design, it will be perceived, is meagre enough, but the axeeii. 
tion is incomparably beautiful; and it maybe safely affirmed, uat if immorudity 
upon earth was all that Bernardo coveted for his child, his prayer has been granted. 
A thousand pens bare been employed in celebrating this picture, and Italian literature 
* must perish ere Beatrice be forgotten. ^ 

It were as easy to count the billows which roll beforw the breath of the dempefl 
over the wintry sea.^s to describe that series of signs by which the soul ihveah , 
through the countenance the changes which take place in its condition ; and there* 
fore I shall not pretend to say by what means, rinea it was not by words, Spineltd 
ddheovered that he was beloved by Beafrice : but assuredly the discoverv gave btiu 
^ oonaidcamble pain ; for he was not one of those vulgar men, who, like the pa^i 
" mcouaeni iituia ironiup of oa* uontlor. Thir 
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woman, wliOBoHmage he bad first set up in his heart, though the image only bad 
latterly been visible to him, waa still the deity of the shrine, and he neither dared 
nor wished to bend the knee to a new object. Still the form of Beatrice would rise 
np both in his sleeping and waking dreams before bis fancy, among his most <‘he'< 
rished associations ; and her features, although he observed it not, mingled them* 
■elves, as it were, with the elements of every picture he painted. 

While this was the state of his mind and feelings, Spindio was engaged to paint 
his famous picture of the ‘ Fall of the.Angels,’ for the church of St. Angelo at 
Arezso. The^esign of this great work, miich has been celebrated by Vaasari, Mo- 
derui, and other writers on Italian Art, was at once magnificent and original; and 


the countenance and ^figure of T.ucifer, itpon which the artist appeared to have con¬ 
centrated all the rays, as it were, of bis genius, were conceived in a manner fear¬ 
fully sublime. Spinello disdained the vulgar method of binding together, by an, 
arbitrary link, all the attributes of ugliness, which artists have generally pursued 
when they would represent the greatest of the fallen angels; and, after meditating 
long upon the best mode of embodying the principle of evil, determined to cloth|a 
it with a certain form of beauty, though of a kind not calculated to delight, but on 
the contrary to awaken in the soul all those feelings of uneasiness, anxiety, appre¬ 
hension and terror,^whieh usually slumber in the abysses of our nature, an(f are dis¬ 
turbed only on very extraordinary occasions. In short, the beauty of Spinello’a 
Lucifer was that of the lightning, dazzling, pale, and fearful, such as it appears; to 
the benighted traveller on some unknown and unsheltered heath, when the bright, 
flashes, as they pass, app^^ to be the arrows of death, and himself tiie quarry at 
which they are successively darted. • 

From the moment in which be began to delineatedhis miraculous figure, a singulat 
ebange seemed to have taken place in his whole nature. His imagination, like a 
sea put in motion by the wind, appeared to be in perpetual agitation. Ho was rest¬ 
less and uneasy when any other occupation kept him away from his picture ; and 
when he returned to it the motions of his mind, far from subsiding into that delicious 
tranquillity which generally accompanies the performance of a beloved task, only 
grew more violent and untractable. As his health was good, and his frame vigorous 
though susceptible, this state of excitement was at first rather pleasing than other¬ 
wise. He indulged.himself, therefore, with those agitating visions, as they may 
be callea% which the contemplation or recollection of his Lucifiyr called up before 
his mind ; as daring and ostentatious men sometimes sport upon the edge of a 
precipice. At length, however, the idea of the mighty fallen angel, whose form 
he had delighted to clothe with terror and sublimity, began to present itself under a 
new character to his mind; and instead of being a subject to be foudled, as it were, 
and caressed by the imagination, seemed as it approached maturity to manifest cer¬ 
tain mysterious qualities, which,like the carnivorous propensities of the lion reared 
in domesticity, were altogether unexpected bydhe fosterer, and engendered terror 
and apprehension rather than delight. • 

Spinello’s studio now began to be a place of torture to him, and he turned bis eyes 
towards the amusements of the world, which he had hitherto shunned and scorned. 
He frequented the society of other young artists, with whom he often strolled into the ' 
woods, or rather groves, for which this portion of Etruria was always remarkable,* 
sometimes traversing or descending the Val d’AYno, at others rooming about the, 
ruiiM, or visiting the site ofiPIiny’s Tuscan Villa. On returning in high spirits from' 
one of these excursions, he learned by the letter of a friend that the object of his first 
Ipve had proved unfaithful, and been united in marriage to another. This event) 
though ithad no Connexion whatever with his former cause of uneasiness, threw aneW 
gloom over his imaginatioa, in the midst of which the figure of Lucifer, dilating) 
like an image in the mists of the desert, to superhuman dimensions, stood up to SiCare 
and torment him afresh. 

The qphappy yoang man^ wounded in hb feelings, and haunted by the shadow of 
his oim idea, now fled to'Beatrice for relief; and her tone of tBinking, which had 
in it something of the Stoic east, united with a manner at onoe pbyful and dignified) 
dalighted him exceedingly, lliey oonveraad togetlnr on many oceaatona for whola 
houn i and the trains of thought, wfaioh at snch times swept Idn glorious pageants 
through his mind, followed each other too rapidly to allow of the eziatenee of meUitt<^ 
ahoiji jSifl a as ti i nt iy iadsad, SpinsUo would tdbttro that iidMMiMguwdiar^ 
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xatber tlitn in passion, upon the face of Beatrice, a certain something, like a rnj 
of light, or a spark of fire falling upon an altar, would penetrate his soul, and kin< 
die a sudden and fierce pain; but it usually passed quickly sway, and was forgotten. 
By degrees, however, its recurrence became more frequent, and the jtain it inflicted 
more intense ; and consequently there soon mingled a considerable portion of uueaai> 
ness in his intercourse with his fair and beautiful fnencL The existence of this 
Strange feeling, howevq^, appeared to him so extrimrdinary and inexplicable, that 
he now began to feel extremely desirous of tracing it to its source, to discover whe¬ 
ther it indicated auj hateful or abomioaMe quality iu the cause of it,«t>r was merely 
tlie result of some peculiarity in Lis own organization. .He meditated on the subject 
in vain. Beatrice always came dut of the furnace of examination more bright and 
pure than ever; and the perplexed, irritated, and uDha])py artist, unable to account 
for the phenomena by which he was tonmented, gradually learned to consider theo|. 
as some of those mysteries of nature, which, however we may scrutinize them, we 
can never, penetrate. 

At length the picture was completed, and placed in the church of St. Angelo, ahovf 
the altar; and Spinello felt relieved, as if the weight of the whole universe had been 
removed from his spirit. Me now chatted with Bernardo, or with his pupil, and the 
other young artists of Arezzo; or enjoyed the passionate and almost solemn con* 
Terse of Beatrice, who from a livelv, laughing girl, had now been transfomed, by 
some bidden process of nature, into alofty*minded, com uanding woman. 

His constant and almost devotional application to his great picture bad consider- 
•bly shattered bis nerves, and be felt his natural susceptibility 'so much increase 
ed, that although it was now summer, and the earth^overed with glorious ver¬ 
dure, and the air peopled wfUt balmy breezes, which seemed to have dipped their 
wings in all the spices and perfumes of the East, the horrible idea which had so lour 
haunted him soon returned ; and a cloud spread iuelf oves his imagination, which 
the hurricanes that vex the ocean could not have blown awav. To dissipate this un¬ 
accountable sadness, he wandered forth alone, or with Beatrice, over tlie sunny fields ; 
but he felt, as he wandered, that his heart wasa fountain which sent forth two streams, 
—the one cool, delicious, healing, as the rivers of Paradise ; the other dark, bitter., 
and burning, like the waters of hell ■ and they gushed forth alternately, accordingly 
as his thoughts communicated with the recollectiou of his oa-n picture, or with th« 
landscapes around him, painted in celestial colours by the hand of God. .Beatrice, 
who walked by his^ide, was herself a mastery, i'o feel the pressure of her hand, to 
bear her breathe, to listen to the music of her voice, was a bliss unspeakable ; and 
there was a sovereign beauty in her countenance which seemed to cast forth rays of 
joy and gladness upon every thing around her, as the sunlights up with smiles the 
cool waves of the morning. Yet Spinello felt that as often as this fragment of Para¬ 
dise, as it might justly be termed, was turned tovrardshim, lightuiiigs appeared to 
gleam from it which dismayed and wUhered bis soul. At such momenta a piercing 
cold darted tlirough his frame ; and when it passed away, a tremor and shivering suc¬ 
ceeded, which witiicfed all l^is energies. In fact, whether in tbe society of Beatrica 
«r not, Spinello now found that the terrible form of Lucifer, which his genius had 
, created, was ever present with him, standing, as it were, like a mighty shadow, be- 
iween him and the external world, ^d eclipsing the glory of earth and heaven. And 
when in the gloom of the evening kC^metimes instintKively closed his eyes, as if to 
shut out some corporeal sight, he discovered that, like the ims^n of the Oriental lover, 
the abhorred figure had taken up its abode between his eyelids and his eyes, and woi 
not to be shunned. 

The summer passed away in this manner, and autumn drew ne^r; and as the glories 
of the sun became dinuper, the figure of Lucifer appeared to increase in duuensioni 
and brilliancy, and acquired more power oyer the imagination of Spinello. The ap.^* 

' parition usually made choice ofthe nighi for its most awful vjiitsj and when .the un- 
bsppy artist lay down to court slumbei' ppqp Bis coach, ]|^ord of Li^ySpints 
seemed to He dowuBeside him, in all bis fearful beauty, to project himself ipto |bf 
spbeip of bis sleeping fancy, apd to envelop biipsel^ ip all tbp iolds of his dreams. ‘ 

;> Tortpfed by an enemy who appeared to hare passed by some dreadful process inttf 
core of his being, Spinello felt his energies and bis health departing from him j - 
wbtle «ia iatagination, into which every faculty of bis inlnd appeared to be fast sneK 
Ibtce «adT«luiae,iiMt wintry toci^ut.ia iaecaased by the nm» 
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clf ^rtlrr' aeighbcmnng streamlet. At length it occurred to bitfl that perhaps this de«' 
mon of his l'ancy< which he was well convinced was an unreal phantom, yet conld: 
ndt'banisti, might possdss no resemblance to the figure liis pencil had produced; and 
might disappear, or at least be reduced to the condition of ordinary ideas, by a com¬ 
parison with the*bodily reprfesentative of his originul conception. This thonglit 
presented itself to his niind one mgbt in October, as he lay tossing abOntiii sleepless 
agony upon his bed. He instantly started up, dressed, threw on his cloak, which 
the coolness of the night, windy and dark, ts&dered necessary; and seisiug a lighted 
torch, issued fonh towards the church. 

The holy edifice stood in those days, when Arezzo was but a small place, at some 
little distance from the dwellings of the citizens, and was surrounded by a thick 
grore of sycamores mingled with pine trees. ^The townsfolk had long retired to 
rest, and the streets were empty an(kdesolate. Mot even the shadow of a monk flit¬ 
ted by him as be passed, with his torch flaring in the wind, and casting an awful 
and almost magical light upon the houses, painted according to the fashion of thd 
time and country, in broad stripes of deep red and white. As he approached the 
church, the wind, whistling through the pine branches^which swung to and fro, aud 
flapped against each other, like the wings of the fabled Siraoorg, or of some mighty 
demon struggling with the blast, sounded like numerous voices issuing from the 
blttckroofbf clouds above him, and skrieking as he passed. At length he entered 
the church, which in those times stood open day and night to the piety of the people* 
and drew near the altar. Upon the walls on both sides were suspended rude iinagetf 
of the Saviour carved in wood* and blackened by time, and numerous antique scrip¬ 
ture-pieces by Giotto, Cimabue, und other fathers of tfieurt, which seemed to sturk 
into momentary existence as Spinello’s torch cast its fed.light upon them. At every 
step, his heart beat violently against liis side, and appeared as if it would mount in¬ 
to his throat and choke hiih. But his courage did not fail, and he ascended the 
Mosaic steps of the chance), and, with his torch in one hand, climbed up upon the 
altar and lifted his eyes towards the picture. As he stood on tip-toe on the. altar 
and passed his torch along the wall, the mighty ranks of the fallen angels, in head¬ 
long flight before the thunderbolts of heaven, seemed to emerge from the darkness, 
with the awful form of Lucifer in the extreme rear reluctantly yielding even to Om¬ 
nipotence ^itaelf, while blasting lightnings played about his brow and eyes, that 
flashed wMi the fires of inextinguishable fufy. On first casting^his eyes over his 
picture, a feeling of self-complacency and pride stole over the soul of the artist. No 
one had ever before succeeded, as no one bit Milton has since, in delineating that 
tremendous majesty which sits upon the throne of hell. Bat as he continued to 
gaze with a kiud of idolatry at the work of his own handSi his imagination became ex¬ 
cited by degrees, and life appeared to he infused into the figure of the gigantic de¬ 
mon. In spite of the singular beauty of the features, which looked like those of an 
arch-angel, the face before him appeared to be bit a mask, beneath which all tho 
passions of bell were Struggling, gnawing, and stinging, and devouring the heart of 
their possessor. “ The baleful eyes, that witnessed huge affliction and dismay,** 
appeared to flame in the obscure light, like the fabled carbuncle of the Kaianian 
hibg ; and the mighty limbs seemed to make an effort to free themselves from the'. 
canvass, and spring forth upon tl^ floor of God's,An;^ple. As this idea rushed upon 
the mind of Spinello, the wind, moaning through the aisles, and multiplied by the 
echodi, sounded like the voices of wailing and desolation, which, the imaginatioa 
may suppose, mingled in dismal concert when the spirits fell from heaven \ and the 
artist, overpowereA by the crowd of horrors which fastened like hungry vultures' 
upon Lis fancy, sprang from the altar, and, stumbling in liis baste, e.vtinguiahed his> 
torch. His imagination, how wrought up to a frenzied pitch hy the awful scene, 
iistihguiabhd in every moan of tlie blast the shrieks of a fallen spirit; and tbe^, 
wind, as if to inereasd his misery, raised its voice and swept through the sacre(L 
^ bttild’hig with tremSMous power, howling, and sbrivktng, and gilj|})ering as it pass- 
demoniac excitement of £he mdment now became too great to be endured, 
Spinello shnk upon the ground, struck his forehead against an angle of the altar, and 
fnntod aWtty. How long he remained in this condition, he coutd never conjecture; 
but WhOA he recovered bis senses, aU around him appeared like the illusion o^ 
i dreiMn. 1%# wind had died away, the darkness had disappeared, the moon hd 
]^ito»,4Ad#4«ew tbidwing m its auiid and beiiUfttl the long 
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dowa upon th« ebeqnered pavement; and, rising from the ground, he crawled out' 
«f the church and reached his lodgings. 

The next day he was too unwell to leave his hed ; and Bernardo, with his 
whole family who loved the young man, and were anxious to discover and re- 
aiove the cause of his misery, came to see and console him. Beatrice was the 
^rst who entered ; and when Spinelle heard the sOund of her footsteps, which he 
could most accurately distinguish, a beam of joy visited his heart, atearofde* 
light trembled in his eye, and he blessed,, her fervently. When he lifted his eyes 
to her countenance, however, the vision of the preceding night E^emed to be re* 
sewed, and the hated form of Lucifer, with all his infernal legions, swept before his 
fancy. Ignorant of what was passing through his mind and with a heart year* 
nihg towards him with more than a sister’s love, Beatrice approached his bed, and, 
kneeling down beside it took hold of Bis hand "which was stretched out languidly 
towards her. She felt that it was burning with fever, and that his whole frame was 
at that moment agitated in a fearful manner. Ho spoke not a word ; but turned 
away bis face, as if by a desperate effort to recover his composure, while he held her 
hand with a convulsive grasp. She saw his chest heave, and his eyes roll awfully 
as ho gradually turned towards her. And at length, finding it was vain to strug¬ 
gle any longer to conceal his feelings, ho threw himself upon his face, pressed her 
tremblingband to bis lips, andburstinto a passionate and uncontrollable flood of tears. 
Beatrice, surprised and overcome by the scene, hid her oven face in the clothes and 
wept with him ; while her father, lier mother, and the whole family, stood motionless 
upon the floor of the apartment, transfixed with sorrow and oblivipus of every other 
consideration. • 

By degrees the youngman retovered his composure, as persons generally do after 
•bedding tears, and his heart-seemed to be relieved. Beatrice also experienced the 
name-change ; and her father a humane and compassionate old man, supposing that 
love might have some share in the misery of his lodger, after motioning his whole 
family to leave the room, drew near the bed, and inquired of Spinello whether his af* 
fectiol' fpr Beatrice had any share in his present unhappiness ; and whether lierhand, 
for her heart he perceived was already his, would make any change in the state of his 
mind. At this new proof of the old man’s love, Spinello could scarcely contain him* 
•elf. For the moment Lucifer left him, while visions of deiight aud joy painted them¬ 
selves upon his f^ncy. To reveal to Bernardo, however, or to any other^-’iuman be¬ 
ing, the real cause of bU misery, would he was fully persuaded, expose him to the 
•as])icion of insanity; and that we can, on such occasions, conceal what passes with¬ 
in us, is an advantage, the full value of which is not always uuderstood by the vul¬ 
gar. His expressions of gratitude, though few and brief, were vehement and sin¬ 
cere ; and his mind becoming wholly occupied with ibis new idea, his fever sooa 
left him ; and in a few days he was again able to breathe the balmy air, with bis fu- 
^re bride by his side. V' 

liis health still ap^ieared, however, to be hut feeble ; and the benefit of change of 
lesidencebeing understood in those times as well as in our own, Spiuello was coua« 
Belied to remove for a season to some sea-port town on the coast of Naples. Through 
’ mere chance, and not from any classical predilection, be chose Gaeta, anciently Cajete« 
whither Lmlius and Scipio used to retire from the politics of Home to amuse them¬ 
selves with picking up shells d^on the sand. Tlf^reuder the excursion more plea¬ 
sant and profitable, Bernardo determined to accompany his intended son-in-law,and 
to make Beatrice also a partner of the journey ; and their preparations being soon 
completed, they departed in good spirits, and in due time arrived at the place of thoic 
destination. 

Lodgings were taken in the neighbourhood of the town, near the beach ; and the 
lovers now comparatively happy, daily strolled together along the margin of the 
Tyrrhene sea, which, rolling its blue waves in tranquil succession towards the shore, 
Uroka in soft murmurs at their feet. For a time thn mighty demon oli^is imagi¬ 
nation seemed to hSve deserted him for ever, while Love, with bis playful mien ai^ 
celestial countenance, sported in his stead in the warm recesses of his fancy. Im 
A bw began to experience a secret exultation, in bis delivery from bis inexorable 
sinewy j and as he walked with Beatrice along the sand, or sat down on some wave- 
#orn rock beside tlie waters, he would gaze with inexpressible triumph and delight 
the (lonottg fgm of hia oustteas^ as the wind lutedber hearj golden ti«we» 
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ftom her shoulders which sparkled like alabaster in the sun. Erer and anon, however, 
when the beautiful creature suddenly turned her dark eyes upon him, a sharp pang 
would dart through his frame, and throw him into momentary but fearful purturbation. 
But these fits were not of frequent recurrence, and ail bis eudeavours to discover 
their mysterious cause were vain and fruitless. 

They had now been soma months at Gaeta, when Beatrice was suddenly called 
home by her mother who had been seized with a dangerous illness. Herfatherof 
course accompanied her on her return ; but Spinello in spite of his entreaties and 
remonstrances,* was compelled to remain where he was ; as Beatrice, who feared 
that Arezzo might recall all his gloomy ideas, peremptorily insisted that he should 
never return, but settle at Gaeta, or remove to Naples. He therefore submitted 
but with a heavy heart; and saw his guardians, as it were, depart &om him> and leaw 
him to himself. • * 

What be seemed to fear when they left him, soon came to pass. With solitude 
Lucifer returned ; and he now presented himself so frequently, and iu such awful 
colours to Spinello’s mind, that the little fabric of health wliich had been reared with. 
80 much care was (juickly thrown down while visions of horror swept over the ruins* 
It should here be observed, that Spinello had now learned to associate every hateful, 
and abominable idea with this tremendous demon of his imagination ; and they who 
know that countless hosts of phantoms can be drawn from the regions of fear, and 
marshalled in terrible array by the fancy, will not greatly wonder at the effect which 
the fearful vision that perpetually floated before the eyes of the artist at length pro* 
duii^d upon his mind and body. 

His health which now declined more rapidly than ever,jva.s soon irrecoverably des* 
troyed ; his frame wasted visibly away ; and as his ^ody grew weaker, his visions in* 
creased in horror, until at length tlia intellect tottered upon its basis, and almost gav» 
way beneath their intolerable pressure. In a few weeks he was shrunk to a skeleton 
while his eyes shone with preternatural brilliancy; so that the people of the house 
where be lodged, were terrified at his apperance and avoided his looks. For his own 
part he was scarcely conscious of the existence of the external world, eveitf thing 
around him appearing like the creations of a dream—mere shadows with whom he 
could have no sympathy. There seemed, in fact, to be but two beings in the uni* 
verse—Ij^mself and Lucifer ; and ha felt that he was engaged in a struggle wbicli 
must teru^iiate the existence of the one or the other. Whoii he succeeded in freeing 
himself for a moment from the fangs of this vision and could rfpelitto some little 
distance from bis mental eye, he perceived, us distinctly as possible its illusory 
nature, aud wondered at the power it exerted over his imagination. If, 
however, he obtained a momentary respite of this kind, it was not, as in- the case 
of Prometheus (whose vulture was of the same brood as his demon,) by night, but 
at sun-rise, when the God of the Magi stepped, as it were, upon his throne to re» 
ceive the homage of the earth. The hour of repc^, as night, is to tliefortunate and the 
happy, was to him the hour of torture ; and he daily lingered,about the sea-shore, 
anxiously watching the setting sun, aud trembling more and more as the glorious 
luminary approached the termination of his career and disappeared behind the pur* 
pie w'aves. As soon as darkness descended upon the earth, Lucifer, if absent be* 
ibre, invariably alighted with it, and stood beside his victim, who, clapping his 
Lands upon bis eyes, would fly^vith a howl or shriek towards the habitations 
ofm«u. 

At length be became convinced that his last hour drew near; and he blessed God 
tliat bis struggle was about to terminate. As soon as this idea took possession of his 
mind, lie grew a little more tranquil; and excepting wlien he thought of Beatrice, 
awaited the final hour with a kind of satisfaction, lii thiapious mood of mindheond 
evening wandered to his usual haunt on the sea-side. The san had set—-themooA 
aud all the stars were in heaven—-aud the earth and the sea were sleeping in the 
iUverlig])t. He sayiim dttfvm on a lofty rock overhanging the sea, which was deep 

E ndstiH in that part; and with the waves on his left, and the earth in all its love* 
ness on his right, he raised his eyes towards heaven and was absorbed in devotion. 
At that moment a face of unutterable beauty presented itself in the bright moonlight 
before him. With a single glance, be discovered it was that of Lucifer, but softened 
to angelic loveliness. Uttering a wild and piercing sbriek he started from it to* 
waids the edge of the precipice. Beatxice*** for it was 8he«-iastMitlj caught hiia 
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^7 the h&nd to drag him hack ; and pronounced his name. The words and the toupb 
dissipated hiS: illusion; and with the rapiditj of lightning revealed to his mind the 
jfatal secret of his misery. He now saw that, btiviiig been occupied with thoughts of 
]her when he painted his picture be had lent a portion of her beauty to the fallen arch, 
angel; and hence the pain her looks had occasionally indicted on him. While 
this oonviction darted into his mind, be was already falling over the pre¬ 
cipice; but he still grappled at the rock, and made desperate efforts to re* 
cover himself. Beatrice, also, finding that he was going and drawing her after him, 
for shestil held him by the hand, cunghtliold of a tuft of grass whii h grew on the 
edge of the cliff and grasped it convulsively. In this situation they hung for au 
instant, suspended over the abyss ; but the grass-tuft by which she clung gradually 
gave way; and in another instant, a siillen jduuge in the deep waters below told that 
tJie loves and miseries of Spinello and Beatrice v^ere ended. 

We have now to give some account of the engravings of the 
Friendship's Offerina, but as we have already occupied so 
much space with the Literary department of this publication, 
we raust4)e brief in our remarks on the embellishments. The 
best of these is a brilliant line engraving by E. Goodall from a 
Painting by G. Arnold, entitled “ Echo.” This is one of the most 
poetical compositions we have met with for some years. Echo 
IS personified in a light, and aerial female form, floating over a 
still secluded lake.—TRe portrait of a beautiful female, with 
an open and lively expression of countenance, painted by a 
promising young artist of the name of Wood, and en- 
.grav^ by Edwards, is a very exquisite production. The en¬ 
graving is clear, sharp and sparkling.—“ Maiy Queen of 
Scots, presenting her son to the Church Commissioners” paint¬ 
ed by Stephanoft’ and engraved by R. Baker, is interesting 
and well designed, but tliere is that dwarf-like appearance 
about the figures observable in the works of Hans Holbein, and 
the engraving has too much colour in some parts and too little 
in others. The child has the face ofaii old woman. We recognize 
however that air of theatrical elegance about the costume and 
manner of the Queen, whichStephanofl usually throws around his 
female figures, sbme of which are the perfection of loveliness, and 
refinement.—Catherine ofArragon,” painted by Leslie and en- 

f raved by Humphreys is a very superior production, though the 
rapery is somewhat hard and heavy. In#?ther respects great taste 
and spirit are exhibited both by the painter and engraver.—“ The 
Spae Wile” by Stotliard, has his usual stillness and mannerism. 
—A little child gazing on a Dead Bird, from its plainness, and want 
of proportion, and the peculiar shape of its hands, we ' should 
take to be Westall’s, though the impression before us is a proof 
before the letter, and no artist’s name is attached^ A sketch of 
Spoleto” is,, very beautiful as a lanJlscaper hut fhe en- 
p'aviiig is feeble and cold. “ Vesuvjius” though we object to the 
ba^id^icd nature of the subject is admirably handled by TurnSr, 
the first of bur living Landscape Painters.—” The Mas^ 
queradef. after Kidd, engraved by Armstcongiscoarieaud&oia- 
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inon-ploce.—“ Reading the News” a picture by Wilkie engraved 
by H. Robinson, is interesting from the name of the Painter, for 
who does not prize every production, however humble, of the 
immortal Wilkie. It has much of his peculiar humour and 
simple nature, but the engraver has scarcely done justice to 
the original.—" Lyra,” painted by W'ood, is very sweet in 
the facial GKpression, and the engraving is excellent of its kind, 
though being stippled, it does not seem in its place among so many 
highly finished line engravings.—We have now gone rapidly 
over all the embellishments, and, may be thought not to have 
spoken of them in a veiy icnthusiastic way, but to con¬ 
fess the truth, we expected something better. They are 
very beautiful, and even superior perhaps to those of the last 
year, but the greaft elforts now making in the departments of the 
xlne Arts for the London Annuals, are apt to excite our expec¬ 
tations of almost absolute perfection, andastliey fall short of this 
standard we feel proportionably disappointed; nevertheless it is 
but bare justice to acknowledge that there are very few similar 
publications that aflbrd a stronger display*of either Artistical or 
Literary Talent than the Friendship's Offering for 1S30. 


FORGET-3IE-NOT, FOR MDCCCXXX. 


W^had almost despaired of being able to gratify our rea^ 
ders with specimens of the Forget-me-Not in this month’s Ma-, 
gazine ; but a copy having just reached us we hasten to give a 
harried notice of its contents, and to select a few brief specimens 
in prose and verse. The Literary department contains many excel¬ 
lent articles by writers whose names and talents are familiar to 
the public. The first prose composition in the book is entitled 
“ A qiiarter of an Hour too soon,” and is a very fclever and amus¬ 
ing production. The writer commences by quoting Lord Nelson’s 
remark that “if he had ever done any thing worth talking of in* 
the world, it was by being always a qiurter of an Hour before his 
time,” and proceeds to show that this saying might be reason¬ 
able enough in the hero of Trafalgar, but it could not be ren- 
* dered applicable to common mortals. He illustrates his position' 
with his own history, in which every untoward accident that 
befalls him is attributed to his having been fifteen minutes too 
soon.^ If wy;ecollect rightly, an article written in a similar style 
, appeared iiiuie last Forget-me-Not, entitled • “ An hour too 
many.” “ The quarter ot^pn Hour too soon,” is toalong for an 
entire extract, hut we give a brief specimen of it. Our author 
had obtained an Ensign’s Commission in one of the King’s regi¬ 
ments, with which he had just emharked for the eontineut. He 
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had not been Tong at sea before he experienced the inconveni* 
ences of a gale of wind. 

“ Our ship still lay a hundred yards from the shore ; and: the graves which had 
brought her so far were not yet tired of playing the same antios with her as they had 
done for some time past; she pitched and rolled hideously. Before me lay the pleasant 
laud of the canteen, the coffeehouse, and the hotel. Acrowd of jovial-looking miittairei 
had already gathered on the beaclr to welcome us home, and were roaring with laugh¬ 
ter at our unwilling manmurres. *• Flesh and blood canbear this no lonffer,” said 1 to 
tlie colonel, who, without boots, epaulettes, or stomachy was clinging for his life to 
the jurymiist of our dancing ship. The words w'ere no sooner pronounced than I 
jumped overboard, and was, like Cffisar, “buffeting the waters with fierce contro- 
rersy.” The waters took thair revengo,: 1 was the last of their victims, and they 
determined to make me remember them. The billows did with me just as they 
liked. W'hen I was within teu yards of the shore on the back of one, the next con¬ 
veyed roefifty yards to sea., No boat was at hand to determine “ the controversy,” 
mid, in as fear minutes as possible, a huge hill of foam, tumbling Hack from./tha 
beach, earned me with it, insensible, down Channel. 

I awoke la the hands of a committee of cotintry'surgeons, at the critical moment 
when the men of science were on the point of carrying if against the philanthro¬ 
pists, and i was about to he consigned to the forceps of a fashionable lecturer on 
the pest mortem peculiarities of roan. Here, perhaps, I began to breathe fifteen 
minutes too soon ; /'or one quarter of'an hour more was the time in which the phi¬ 
lanthropists had agreed to give up the experiment of iny recovery. Less prompti¬ 
tude on my part would havd saved me a good deal of after-trouble. 

But 1 was fated to disajipnint fvery one; and I disappointed the men of science of 
their prize, jumped into a post-chaise, and flew hack to. quarters. The first man 
whom I met in the streets of Portsmouth was my friend .lack, taking a tranquil 
saunter among the print-shops. He was goodnaturedly glad to see me. “ But you 
were unlucky,” said he, “ in venturing to swim from* the vessel. 'J'he tide was 
going down ; in another quarter of an hour she was lying high and dry, and you. 
might have landed in a cabriolet.” 

“ Bnt the regiment, where is it to be found 1” 

" “ You have nothing to do with it now ; you were returnerl drowned, fpi every 
ensign iu the corpsvw'ould have pledged every thing but his epaulette, that you 
were gone to the bottom. Your commission is given away, and now you have only 
to go to town and light them out of nnothei', if they will take your owa word at 
the Horse-Cuaids for your being alive.” 

But wnat are you doing in Portsmouth, Jack I” 

“ My duty." 1 have been gazetted to the regiment ; and have the honour to he 
at this moment lieutenant in the company you left behind, when you were in such 
a hurry to see service.” 

1 cursed tlie tifteed minutes in the depths of my soul.” 

Mr. Sboberl, the Editor of the Forget^me-Nof has published^ 

■ as he supposes, a very early production of Lord Byron, but we 
can hardly think it genuine, and if it is, iri reflects no great honor 
apon his Lordship’s Juvenile Muse. It is a very poor imita* 
tion of Shenstone. We extract it, however, as a curiosity. 


TO MY DEAR MAllY ANNE. 
BV LOUD BYRON. 




The lines addressed " To ray dear Mary Anne” were written about a year or 
less before my marriage, and when Lord Byron left Anoeeley.—MAdir Anns 
'blCSTSRS. , 


Ameu to sweet Mary for eve 
From her I must quickly cKpfart. 

Thougli the fates ns from each other sever, 
Still her image will dwell in my heart. 
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Th« flame that within my breast bamfi 
Is unlike what in lovers’ hearts glows 5 ■ 

The love which for Mary I feel 
Is far purer than Cu)>id bestows. 

I wish not your peace to disturb, 

• I wish not your joys to molest i 
Mistake not my passion for love, 

’Tis your friendship alone i request. 

• # 

Not ten thousand lovers could feel 
The friendship my bosom contains; 

It will ever within my heart dwell. 

While the warm blood flows through my veins. 

■ 

May the Ruler of Heaven look down. 

And my Mary from evil defend ! 

May she ne’er know adversity’s frown. 

May her happiness ne’er have auasnd! 

Once more,* my sweet Mary, adieu ! 

Farwell! I with anguish repeat— 

For ever I’ll think upon you, 

While this heart in my bosom shall beat. 

Ouw next poetical extract shall consist of some very sweet and 
touchillig verses by Miss Emma Roberts. * 

SONG. 

BT UlBS EMMA ROBERTS. 

Upon the Ganges’ regal stream. 

The sun’s bright splendhurs rest; 

And gorgeously the noon*tide beam 
Reposes on its breast: 

But in a small secluded nook. 

Beyond the western sea, • 

There rippling glides a narrow brook. 

That’s dearer far to me. 

The lory perches on my hand. 

Caressing to be fed, 

spreads its plumes at my commaii 
And stoops its purple head; 

But where the r ^ in. humble guest. 

Comes flyinprom the tree. 

Which bears its unpretending nest^ 

Alas I X’d rather bi»c 
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Tlie fire-% flashes ihroiigh the skf, 

A mfcteor swift and bright; 

And the wide space around, on high. 
Gleams with its emerald light; 
Though glory tracts that shooting star. 
And bright its splendours shine^ 

The glow-iifornii's lampds dealer i'ai 
To tliis sad heart of mine. 

Thioughont the summer year, the dowers 
In all the diish of bloom. 

Clustering around the forest bowers> 
Exhale (heir rich perfume. 

The daiiiv, and the primrose pale> 
Though scentless they mafkbe, 

That gem a far, far distant vale, ^ 
Ate much more piizetl by me. 


The lotUs apes its chalices> 

Upon the tahk’s broad lake. 

Where India’s stately palaces 
Their ample mirrors make: 

But re(‘.kless of each tower and dome, 

'Jlie splendid and the grand, 

1 languish fof a cdttage home. 

Within my native land. 

Miss Mitforfl has given an historical sketch of the Trial of 
Charles the First, but she has very feebly handled so fine a sub¬ 
ject. The simplest prose narration of the circumstances at¬ 
tending this important event would be more interesting than 
any ordinary w l iter could ever hope to render it ih declamato¬ 
ry blank-verse. We have n’b wish to speak disrespectfully of 
Miss Milford’s powers generally, but certainly in this instance 
her nerveless versification, is peculiarly ineffective. The prose 
story of the Exile, by Mr. W. H. Harrison is clever and 
agreeable. We can afiqrd room for a ^)rief specimen of it. 

" I would inquire after certain of our friend-s in Flanders. How is Frank Sack* 
villa 1 The king promised to take care of his fortune.” 

“ And has kept his word most royally, to the last stiTfiZ of it,” was the answer. 

“ And where is poor Frank now 1” 

“ In a garret at Brussels,” said Pierrepoint, “ of such ciroumecribed dimensi¬ 
ons, that he cannot stretch himsel^withbut flinging open tte wind#5e i6r elbov/room.” 

” And does he flaunt it as bravely as ever V’^ursued the quepsife 

" Al&v, no !” was the reply. " Poverty is only taihu, eod, slashed 

bis iroiiblet sadly. He told me, with- tears in hip eyes, tliat; thiS' le^of bis shirts ho 
had six different ways of getting iottt, viatii, oit uddV^mfl^ ^Uimeelf one night, ho 
missed it altogether, and at last fonad its iMlaildlKfly wlidiiif^NBBad ia his boot," 
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** Has be reeoarseto tjbe Hridie-iislt M frequentl^r a» vtm liW WcMt, drowning hie 
4iare3 after the manner of Clarence I” said Wintertoo. - 

“ Oh, no ?” rejoined the other ; “ he has descended to the ateebol, which he ob¬ 
tains as be can ; be^s, borrows, nr perhaps steals it, as did Proibetheua' fire of ano¬ 
ther sort, and like biin; sufiera for it TO%is lir'er.” 

" And how fares i|yfitii aid Sir John—absent Jack « wa oa«d to style him 1 la 
he stii! subject to those fits of abstracticSlfi uiuiea tha i|tftue«ce #f which be was ac¬ 
customed to fba^et his meals V’ * - '-'li ■ . 

“ Fortunately for him, as much so as ever,” replied Piettepoiht ; *' a circum- 
Btance that administer^ marvellously to his eontenience, seeing that his dinner ia 
frequently as absent as himself.” 

“ He had a turn for poetry,,had b| not t” said Winterton. 

“ Call it a twist.” replied 'the incorrigible Pierrepoint; “for nothing could b* 
more foreign to his nature. He bad a fancy for bell-ringing, you will remember ; 
and when he gave that up, h»V>i>k' to jingling of another Sort, and nick-named it 
poetry.” 

“ liliding, by anatnml transition, from poetry to music, I would inquire how goea 
the world with my friend Crotliiet ; is he as indefatigable a’scrii|ier as ever V* 

“ Confound him ! yes,”:^»imd Pierrepoint ; “ he lodged in the next room to me, 
where he fiddled from inornin^ill night, and taught me, by sad experience, that the 
punishment of the bow-string is not confined to Turkey.” . 

The lines on TAe Stolen Kiss, by Captain M'Ng.ghten, have 
all the spirit antt fiSrtoaP that the snbicc^ i^tdred. 

Barry CornyFall’s verses on the Place de leatii^ D’Arc, at 
Rouen, and addressed to Prout the Painter, are replete with his 
worst faults. It is strange that this Poet who has a great deal 
of fancy and delicacy of reeling, should deform his productions 
with .«o much affectation, bad taste and absurdity. 

His present Poem for instance commences in this fantastical 
manner^ ^ 

Oh thou brave Painting ! with what sldli, Std. &c. 

And proceeds with such stuflF as the following:— 

Oh! a brave Painter art thou, Samuel Prout: 

By Jupiter ! I would not live without 
A Drawing from thy Pen, thouglf 1 should feed 
To-morrow on Cbamelious ! * 

* * * ♦ 

Oh I were I you, friend Artist, I wouhf roam, Stc. &c. 

We shall now extractaeoiae pretty ^rses by Mr. Thomsm 
Haynes Bayly, the authmr of the popular Song of Oh! no 
we never mention her.f* 

arim. 

Bv ffpowaa BAYiTEs BArr.r, 

Oh ! does he think, when I aamimo 
This cold uiknecming sintfe, 

TTHPI forget his vows of love ?h— 

That 1 forgive h^li^ile ? 

^Pwas'lni i^tleAllRniorse to pine 

Where Peace Win WsiM dwell ; 

. ... ,.y :C%l:|CMM«dWPW^ -• 

fhlWART 1830. M 
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/sought him not —^my mother’s lovis 

Then left me nought to seek ; * 

my heart was gay, my step was light. 

And health was on my cheek. 

He came, and bought the simple wreatlur 
My mother used to^sell; 

He ^bispor’d praises in my ear- 
oil, 1 remember well 1 

% 

He^nger’d near my village home. 

And said’t was fprmy sake ; 

He deign’d to be my partner, too. 

At harvest-home and wake: 

He placed a ring upon my hand ; 

And could 1 then repel ^ ; 

The token of a blameless love ?— 

Ob, 1 remember well! 

The summer pars’d—^he came no more— 

1 thought % should have died. 

When next we met, a noble dame < 

' Was smiling at his side. 

' He saw me—-but his guilty eyes 
Abashitd before me fell; 

The lady soothe d him, and he smiled— 

Ob, 1 remember well 1 

i 

They told me’t was his wedding day. 

They bore me to the church ; 

And pale, and cold, and statue-like, 

I linger’d in the porch : 

I heard his wedding peal —Ifeli 
^The beating ^ the bell; 

I saw him kiss his lovely bride— 

Oh, I remember well! 

\ 

And I have iHet him in the w«rld. 

And 1 have heard him speak, ' 

And madly forced a smile to light 
My flush’d and feverish cheek: 

Do I forget T No; let him wait 
Until he bears my knell; 

For till 1 rest beneath the turf 

• I shall remember well! 

Our next and last extract shall 1 ^||a very good sioiy entitled 

THE BED MAN, 

It was il tba hoar of nhw, in sa Augast oVani^, Uiat' a aolitt^ horsenan an* 
. lived at the ffihMk Sirm, a sountiy'uui alwft ma# town of Laieeo* 
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ter. He wie mounted on a large fiery charger, as Mack as jet, and had behiod 
him a portmanteau attscbed to the croup of his saddle. A black trarelling cloak, 
which not only covered his own person, but the greater part of his steed, was 
thrown around him. On bis head he wore a broad>brimmed hat, with an uticoni* 
monlv low crown. His legs were cased, in top-boots, to which tvere attached spurs 
of an'extraordinary length ; and in his hands he carried a whip, with a thong threo 
yards long, and a handle which might have levelled Goliath himself. 

On arriving tft the inn, be calmly dismdhnted, and called upon, the ostler by 
name. 

“ Frank!” said he, " take my home to the stable; rub him down thoroughly; 
and, when he is well cooled, step in and let' me know.” And taking hold of his 
portmanteau, he entered tbekitohen«roUowedsby the obsequious landlord, who bad 
come out a minute before, on hearing of his arrival. There were several persons 
present, engaged in nearly the same occupatidn. At one side of the fire sat tha 
vilhige school master—a thin, pale, peak-noaed little man, witli a powdered perl* 
wig, terminating behind in a long queue, uid an expression of seli'-coDceit strongly 
depicted upon liis countdhanco. He was amusing himself with a pipe, from which h« 
threw forth volumes of sm^e withikn air of great satisfaction. Opposite to liim sat 
the parson of the parish—a bald-headed personage, dressed in a rusty suit of black, 
and having bis shoes adorned with immense silver buckles. Between these two 
characters sat the exciseman, with a pipe in one hand, and a tankard in the other. 
To complete the group, nothing is wanted hut to mention the landlady, a plump, 
rosy dame of thirty-five, who was seated by the schooKmaster's side, apparently 
listening to some sage remarks which that little gc^tldAan was throwing out fot 
her edification. 

But to return to the stranger. No sooner had he entered the kitchen, followed 
by the landlord, than the eyes of the company were directed upon him. His bat 
was so broad in the brim, bis spurs were so long, his statue so great,^ and his face 
so totally hid by the collar of bis immense black cloak, that be instantly attracted 
the attention of every person present. liis voice, when%e desired the master of 
the house to help him off with his mantle, was likewise so harsh that they all heard 
it with suj^den curiosity. Nor did this'abate when the cloak was removed, and faia 
hat laid as^e. A tall, athletic, red-haired man, of the middle age, waa then mada 
manifest. He had on a red frock coat, a red vest, and a red nedlcloth ; nay, his 
gloves were red ! What was more extraordinary, when the overalls which covered- 
his thighs were unbuttoned, it was discovered that his small-clothes were red 
likewise. 

"Allred!” ejaculated the parson, almost involuntarily. 

" As you say, the gentleman is all red !” added the schoolmaster, with his char« 
acteristic fiippaocy. He was checked by a lno|^ from the landlady. His remark, 
however, caught the stranger's ear, and he turned round upon with a penetrat* 
ing glance. The schoolmaster tried to smoke it off bravely. It would not do: hs 
felt the power of that look, and was reduced to almost immediate silence. 

" Now, bring me your boot-jack,” said the horseman. 

The boot-jack was brought, an4 the boots pulled aff. To the astonislunent of tha 
company, a pair of rid stackings were brought into view. The landlord shrugged 
his shoulders, the exciseman did the same, the landlady shook her bead, the parsou 
exclaimed, "All red as before, and the schoolmaster would have repeated it, but 
he had not yet recovered from his rebuke. 

Faith, this is odd I” observed the host. * 

" Rather odd,” said the stranger, seating himself between the parson and the 
exciseman. The landlord waa confounded, and did not know what to think of the 
matter. ■ i-.- 

Aftei^sifting for a lew moments, the new-comer requested the hpst to hand him e 
ntghtcap, which he would find in his ^t. He did so : it waa a red worsted one; 
ai^ be put it upon his head. 

Here the exciseman broke silence, by ejaculating, " Red again 1” The landlady 

g ive him an admonitory knock on the elbow; it was too late. The stranger heard 
s remark, and regai-dM him with one of those piercifig glanooofor which bis fieijr 
•yoMcmed seroiDaikabliOit ! V.: 
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' ^ Ail mtirni^twd P>w*>n ^ 

*‘Yp»i Doctor Poan<l!t«*t, the |r»nriem8«, ns yoti Aut, ig »1! fed,” »-oehon4 thh 
idboolini|ter, who by this tiin^ bsd recovered lits self-potsestion. He eroatd have 
cone oii, but the InnrilRdiv prnre him a fresh admonition, tramptinft upon his toes f 
end her husband winked in tohen of silence. As in the case ef die exciseman, the 
^araia^ were tfio late. 

'* Now, landlord,'* etid the atranfrer, after be bad been seated a minute, ** may I 
l^uhle fou |e tcet me e pipe and a can ef your beat ^lurion ? But, ilrst«{ all, open 
my portmanteau, and give me out my slippenL" 

The host did as he was desired, and prodacM a paie of red merocce sHpperii. Here 
bn inrolnntary Oxetamation broke out from the company. It begiiii with the pitr* 
aon, and was taken up by the sehool-nfaster, thiMXciseman, the landlady, and the 
landlord, in anecession. More red!” proceeded from every Hp, tvith different 
decrees of loudneas. llie landlord's #as the least load, ^e Bohoot<master’s the 
Joadest of all. ' 

“I suppose, gentlemen," said the stranger, **yon trwe remarking upon m^p 
hllppers.’’ * 

“ Eb—yes I we were just sayinv that they vdlNe red,” replied the schooUmaster* 

‘ *' And, pray,” demanded the other, as he raised tlie pipe to his mouth. *' did yOil 
tieverhefore see a pair of red slippers fr 

• This question staggered the respondent: he said nothing, but looked to the par« 
•on for dssistanee. 

*• But you are all red.’’observed the latter, taking a fiafll draught from a foaming 
tankard which he held in b» hand. 

' “ And you are all black,” said the other, as he withdrew the pipe from his mouth, 
•nd emitted a copious puff of tt^eeo smoke. *' The htft that covers your numskull 
is black, yonr besrd is Mark, yoiir coat is Mack, your vest is Mack ; your Stanff'* 
elolhes, your blockings, your ^oes, all are Mack. In a word, Doctor PouijdteXt, 
you are——*” 

” What am I, sir I”’ sailF^the parson, bursting with rage* 

Ay, what is he, sir, V’ rejoined the schoolmaster. 

*'< He is a Mack'ooat,” said the stranger, with a contompluoDS aoeef./”anclyaia 
•re a pedagogue.*^ 'I'his sentence was followed byaprofoimd calm. Notaw<er4 
was spoken by any of the roin|>any, but each gazed upon hia neiirhboar in sileMis* 
In the faces of the parson and scboulmiieter anger was principally depicted: the ea« 
ciseman’i. mouth was turned down in disdain, the landlady's w’as curled into u Bar<* 
CHStic smile; and as for the Landlord, it would bo difficult to say whether astoniah* 
meat, anger, or foar, most predominated in his mind. Duriitf this omiuotis trnn* 
qiiility the gtranger looked ou unmoved, drinking sad smokii^ alternately with totak 
indiffereuce. The ^ohoolmnster would have aaid something had be dared, and Mk. 
would the parson; but both were yet smarting too bktaidy undgr tbeis lebuff to 
hazard another observation. 

In the midst of this mental tumult, the little bandy-legged ostler made his appear* 
uAce, and announced to the rider that his horse liad been rubbed down according to 
drders. On hearing this, the Tfod Man got up foon bis seat, and walked out to the 
•table." His departure seemed to act as esndden relief to those who were left he* 
hmd. Their tbhgues, which ^is presenceltad bound by a talismanie influence, wei^ 
loosened, and e storm of words bi^e forth proportioned to the foerfol calm whini|[ 
preceded it. 

“ Who is that mim in red ?” said the parson, first breaiing sileacet 
' ** Ay, who is he I” re-echoed the schoolmaster. 

' * ** He is a bit of s conjuror, I warrant,” quoth the escieemaii. 

I should not wonder,” said the landlord, “ if he be a spyj&ggr franc*!.'* 

’ Or a travelling packman,” edddd' tbq,Rindlady. ' 

• "I ant certain he is nobettertban he iboiM spelEe tbh pnrioirngaitt. ' 

'flmtiB clear,” exclaimed the whole of thli compsay, bqj^hndng Wfdi (hhpefVfo 
iind terminating ub usoifl with thh host. ^ At last Dbctdr 

yo^dtfhl resumed—** I aliutt.quesdon him ^ghdy whea lie xetunts}. 

ISfosw tro ifttpertrneatorufsMisnmmry, eometftfommwsW 
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■ •• Whftterwytrti do/* said the landlady^ " let it bi dda« dvilly* • I shoald hOt Ukl 
to aniffr him.” _ 

» ** Aftsfor liis ans:or!’* roared liw hus^»BDd, snappinif bis fingets; /i snail give 
biin the bark of* the door in the twinklios: of an eye, if he so mocb as chirps.’* 

. " Anger, indeed!" obserred the exciseman; ‘‘leare that to me and my cudgel." 

"To vou and cour ciidirel!" said the stranger, who at this moment entered, and 
'mumed his rdace at the fireside, after casting a took of inefiable contempt upon th« 
•exciseman. Tdie latter did not dare to %ay a word; bis countenance fell, and His 
atick which he was brandishing a moment before, dropped between his legs. 

Thece was another pause in the cobversation. The appearance of the Red MaA 
hgain acted like a spell on the voices of the company. The parson was silent, and 
iir a natural consequence his echo.,,tbe scbovl-master, was silent also : none of thA 
hthers felt disposed to say any thing. The meeting was like an asscmhlage of qua- 
kers. At one side of the fire sat the plamp’9|>ar80n, with the tankard in one band, 
and the other placed upon his forehead, as in deep meditation. At the opposite 
aide sat the sohoolmastert puffliag ▼ehemently from a tobacco-pipe. In the centra 
was the exciseman, having at his right hand the jolly form of the landlady, and at 
his left the Man in Red; the landlord stood at some distance behind. For a time 
the whole, with the exception of the stranger, were engaged in anxious thought. The 
one looked to the other with wandering glances, hut, though all equally wished to 
•peak, no one liked to be the first to open the conversation. " Who can this man 
he?’' "What does he want li«re 1" " Where is he from, and whither is he 
hound Such were the enquiries which occupied every mind. Had the object of 
their curiosity been a brown man, a black man, or et^piiH^reen man, there would have 
been nothing extraordinary ; and he might have entered the inu and departed from 
it as unquestioned as before he came. But to be a Red Man ! There was in thih 
something so startling that the lookers-on were besides themselves with amaxemeat. 
The first to break this strange silence was the parson. 

“ Sir,” said he, " we here been thinking that you are- —” 

I'bat I. am a cenjurer, a French spy, a travelling |>tK!kman, or something of tJifi 
sort,” observed the stranger. Doctor Poundtext started back on his chair, and weU 
he might; for these words, which the Man in Red had spokeu, were the very ones 
he hhns^ wae about to uttan 

" Who are you sir!” resumed he, i» mauifest pertutbatioo.* " iVhst is yottt 
Bsme 1” 

•. " Mv name/’ replied the other, " is Reiil.” 

"And where, in heavea's uame, were you bom?” demanded the astontsbed 
parson, 

" I was born on tlie borders of the Red Sea.” Doctor Poundtext had not anothr^ 
word to say. The schoolmaster was equally astounded, and withdrew the pipe from 
bis mouth: that of the exciseman dro].>ped to ttie ground ; thejandlord groaned h* 
loud, and bis spouse held up her bands in mingled astdhisbmeiit and awe. 

Aftef giving these this last piece of information, tlie strange man arole from 
his seat, broke his pipe in pieces, and pitched |he fragments into the fire ; then,' 
tlirowing his long cloak caralessly' over his shoulders, putting his bat upon bis lie^d 
and loading himself with his boAs, his whip, and bis portmanteau, he desired the 
landTord to sho# him to hia b«^, and left the kitchen, after smiling satoastically to ita 
inmates, and giving them a familiag and unceremonious nod. 

His disappearance was the signal for fresh alarm in the minds of those left behinjdk 
Hot a word was.s^id till the return of the innkeeper, who in a sliort time descended 
ftom the bed-room over-head, to which he had conducted his guest., On re-eutering 
the kiteben, he was eacouatered by a volley pf iiitenogattons. The purtoti, tlm 
•ehoolnMMj|er. th 4 j^||iBemaa. and his own wife, questioned him over and over UgeiA. 

** Wbj| was the Men in Rea!—ho must have seen him before—must hnye heard 
Of him—in p word, he must know sonediidg about him.'' llie ^st protested that 
hb never beheld the stranger till thafiiotir ; it was the ikst time he had wade his 
pemnee et die Black SwM, and* oo help him God; it ohsuld b« tio 1** 

' " Why don’t you turn him out exchdraed the epieemah, \ 

•* If you think you are able to dp iji. you are beardljr w^come/* replied the lanit 
Mm* Fer my pait^ rhnth BO moeh <^uM^en with the 6t^ 
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INis wtip, w Ms great, red, sledge-hammer fist." This wa» an irresiatiWe argument 
and the proposer of forcible ejactmont said no more upon the subject. r 

‘ At this time the party could hear the noise of heavy footsteps above them. They 
were those of the Red Alan, and sounded with slow and measured tread. Th^ lis- ^ 
feiied for a quarter of an hour longer, in expectation that they would cease. There 
Was. no pause; the steps conUnued, and seemed to indicate that the person waa 
hmusicig liimself by walking up and down^the room. ^ 

It would be impossible to describe the multiplicity of feelings which agitated tlia 
piiids of the company. Fear, surprise, aager«i and curiosity, ruled them by turns, 
pnd kej)t them incessantly upon the rack. There was somotlung mysterious in the 
visiter who bad just left them—someth^g which they could not rathora.’-‘8omething 
unaccountable. “ Who could he be V' This wa% the question that each put to the 
other, but no one could give any thing like a rational answer. 

Meanwhile the evening wore on apace, and though the bell of the parish church 
hard by sounded the tenth hour, no one seemed inclined to take the hint to depart^* 
Even the parson heard itwithout regard,^ to such a pitch was his curiosity excited. 
AlMmtthis time also the sky, which had hitherto been tolerably clear, began to be 
overclouded. Distant peals of thunder were heard ; and thick sultry drops of rniii 
pattered at intervals against the casement of the inn : every thing seemed to indicate 
n tempestuous evening. But the storm which threatened to rage without was unno> 
tit-ed. Though the drops fell heavily : though gleams of lightning fisfeted by, fol¬ 
lowed by the report of distant thunder, and the winds began to hiss and whistle 
•mongthe trees of the neigHhoq^ing cemetery, yet all these external signs of ele¬ 
mentary tumult were as nothing to the deep, solemn footsteps of tbe Red Man. 
I’here seemed to be no end to his walking. An hour had he paced up and down 
the chamber without the least interval of repose, and he was still engaged in this 
occupation as at first. In this there was something incredibly mysterious; and the 
party below, notwithstanding tbeit numbers, felt a vague and indescribable dread 
beginning to creep over them. The more they reflected upon the character of tbs 
stranger, tbe more unnatural did it appear. The redness of his hair and complex¬ 
ion, and, still more, the fiery hue of his garment, struck them with astoj^ishinent. 
But this was little to the freezing and benumbing glance of his eye, tl]p strange 
tones of his voice,%nd his miraculous birth on tbe borders of the Red Sea. Thera 
was now no longer any smoking in tbe kitchen. The subjects which occupied theix 
minds were of too engrossing a nature to he treated with levity : and they drew 
their chairs closer, with a sort of irresistible and instinctive attraction. 

While these things were going on, the bandy-legged ostler entered, in manifest 
alarm. Me came to inform bis master that tbe stranger’s horse had gone mad, and 
was kicking and tearing at every thiag around, as if he would break his manger in 
pieces. Here a loutfneighing and rushing were heard in the stable. " Ay, there 
he goes,” continued he. 1 believe the devil is in the beast, if he is not the old 
enemy himself. Ods, master, if you saw his eyes; they are like—" * 

What are they like T’ demanded the landlord. “ Ay, what are they JikeT’ ex¬ 
claimed the rest with equal iinpaiience. • 

"Ods, if they a’n’t like burning coals!" ejaculated the ostler, trembling from 
bead to foot, and squeezing himself in among the others, on a chair which stood bard 
by. His information threw fresh alarm over tbe company, and they were more agi» 
tated and confused than ever. ” 

During the whole of this time the sound of walking over-heed never ceased for 
tine moment. The heavy tread was unabated; there was not the least interval of 
repose, nor could a pendulum have been more regular Ini^^ptions. Had 
^ere been any relaxation, any pause, any increafe, or ^Bf^dimintition, of 
the footsteps, they would have been endurable ; but there wa# 
^ The same deadening, monotonous, atupifying sound coo* 

lihded, like clockwork, to operate incessantly above their heads. Nor was them 
i^y abatement of the storm without; the wind blowing among the tress of the ce* 
betaiy in a aepulehral moan; the rain beating againat the panes of glass with tlie 
^ImpetaottaloadAeM of .hail) and lightning and thunder flaaldag and pealing .at hrieC. 
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sntorrals throo^fc murlry firroament. The noise of the elements was indeed 
frightful, and it was heightened by the voice of the sable steed like that of a spirit 
of darknesa; but the whole, as we have just hinted, W'as as nothing to the deep, 
■oleVnn, mysterious treading of the Red Man. 

. Innumerable were their eonjectui^a concerning the character of this personage^ 
it lias been mentioned that the landlady conceived him at first to be a travelling 
packman, the landlord a French spy, and the exciseman a conjurer. Now their 
opinions weregwholly changed, and they looked upon him as something a great deal 
worse. The parson, in the height of his learning, regarded him as an emanation of 
the tempter himself; and in this he was confirmed hy the erudite opinion of the 
Schoolmaster. As to the ostler, be could say nothing about the man, but he was 
'filling to stake Ilia professional knowledge ^lat bis horse was kith and kin to the 
evil one. Such were the various (footriuea promulgated in the kitchen of the Blaclc 
Swan. * ’ 

If he be like other men, how could he anticipate me, as he did, in what 1 way 
going to say V’ observed the parson. 

“ Born (in the borders of the Red Sea!” ejacniated the landlord. 

“ Heard ye how he repeated to |is what we were talking about during Lis abaencf 
jn the stable T’ remarked the exciseman. 

" And how he knew that 1 was a pedagogue?'’ added the schoolmaster. 

*' And how he called on me by my name, although he never saw nor heard of ma 
lieforef" ssfitl the ostler in conclusion. Such a mass of evidence was irresistible* 
It was impossible to overlook tbe results to wbicb it naturally led. 

“ If more proof is wanting,” resumed the parsot^ afilfr a pause, “only look to 
his dress. What ('hrisrian would think of travelling about tbe country in red? 
It is u type of the hall-fire *from which he is sprungi” 

“ Did you observe his hair banging down bis back like a bunch of carrots I” aska 
id the exciseman. 

“ Such a diabolical glance in bis eye !” said tbe schoolmaster. 

' “ Such a voice !” added tbe landlord. “ It is like the sound of a cracked cla« 
lionet.” 

“ His/eet are not doyen,” observed the landlady. 

“ No matter,” exclaimed the,,landlord; “ the devil, when he chooses, can bayf 
is good legs as his neighbours.” * 

“ Better than some of them,” quoth the lady, looking peevishly at the loweti 
limbs of her husband. 

“ Meanwhile the incessant treading continued unabated, although two long hours 
liad passed since its commencement. There was not tbe slightest cessation to tbs 
sound, while out of doors tbe storm raged with violence, and in the midst of it the 
hideous neighing and stamping of the blaci^ horse were heard with pre-eminent 
loudness. At this time the fire of the kitchen began to burn^ow. Tbe sparkling 
blaze was gone, and in its stead nothing but a dead red lustre emanated from the 
grate. One candle had just expired, having burned down to tbe socket. Of the one 
which remained tlie unsnnffed wick was nearly three inches in length, black and 
crooked at the point, and standing like a ruined tower amid an envelopment of sick- ‘ 
ly yellow flame; while around the fire’s equally decaying lustre sat the frightened 
eotA-^ie, narrowing their circle as its brilliancy faded away, and eyeing each other like 
apparitions amidst the increasing gloom. 

* At this time the clock of the steeple struck the hour of midnight, and the tread of 
tiie stranger suddenly ceased. There was a pause for some minutes—afterwards ■ 
rustling-r—then ajnoise ae of something drawn along the floor of his looro^ In a mo¬ 
ment thereafter his door opened; then it shut with violence, and heavy footstep* 
Svero heard tgmpUitg down the stair. Tbe inmates of the kitchen shook with alarm 
•a tire fread CaWitflfcarer. • They expected every moment to behold the Red Man 
'enter, and stand before them in his nativsncharacter. The landlady fainted outright: 
tbe exciseman followed her example : the landlord gasped in an i^ony of terror : |pd 
Ae schoolmaster uttered a pious ejaculation for the behoof of bis soul, Do»or 
Poundtext was tbe only one who presOTved any degree of compotore. He managed, 
in a trembling voice, to call o\U'* Aiuttat V Setan i lexocoiae thee firam hence td 

boUpp of Ibe Red Sea r* 
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I nil M Fft»t M1 cm," Miil th« sttan;^, •• W pMwd th* ]nteh#tMil«i»* 
•a his w«T ta tlie o[>cn sir. His voic« sroused tbs whole etmeleTe from tbsir etnifoGi 
H hsf started up, sud br a simultaDeoaB efi'ort rushed to the viodow. There thef 
beheld the tall figure of a man, enrelaped in abhck cloek, walking across the yard 
9 H hts war te tbe stable. He lied on a broitd-briinmed, low-crowned hut, top-boots, 
tpith enormous spurs, aad ciaciiad a gigantic whip in one hand, egd a portraastesii' 
in the other. He entered tho.etable, remained there about three idinutee, and clamd 
toot leading forthbia fiery steed tbornughly accoutred. Intlie twinkling ef an eye hto 
got upon his bark, wartoi^ faia baud ic the company, who were surreying hint tUrougli 
^e window', and, clapping spars to his cimrger, galloped off furiously, with • hi^ 
•us and unnatural laugh, through the midst of the storm# 

' On goingup stairs to the room which *he devil l^ad bononred with his presence, thff 
landlord found that hrs infernal majesty had helped himself to every,thing he eouldt 
lay his hands upon, haring broken into'his desk and carried off twenty-five guineato 
6r king's money, a ten pound Bank of England note, and sundry articles, such aa 
seals, snufF-boxes,&c. Since, that time he has not been seen in these quarters, and if 
beshould, he will do well to beware of Doctor Poundtext, who is a civil magistrate as 
Well as a minister, and who, instead of exorcising him to the bottom of the Red Sea, 
may perhaps exorcise him to the interior of Leicester gaol, to await his trial befoiw 
the judges of the midland circuit. 

The Engravings of the Forget-me-Not for this yeaif thought* 
hardly eq[ual to tiiose the la^t volume^ are in mary instances 
very beautU'ul- There little group of figures, The Orphan 
painted by Cbisholme and ejigraved by Davenp^t^ 
that is characterized by much of that simple truth of expression 
in which Wilkie is so felicitous.—^Tlie engraving entitletf 
^ The tempting moment” is one of similar merits an old apple 
Woman has fallen asleep in her chair, and a number of young* 
boys are stealing the roasting treiEUiures with timid cunning*, and 
Duming their months and fingers in tfieir hurry. It is 
by W. Collins, and is very beautifully ehgraved by Sheirton. 


Mr. Ackerntann generally contrives with excellent judgement 
|o secure tbe assistance of Front, whose bold, broad and masterfy* 
style, is so much admired both by the critioi and Um pubhq. 
His view of a street at Rouen in the present volume, engraved; 
by the talented H. Le Keux, is full of his usual richness and 
power of eflect. “ The Flmver Girl” by P. A. Guagain, td 
'tboee wi^ have seen Murillo’s, will otik excite contempt, and 
even withoat reference tfi that admirtrole ,'work, the presi^nl 
will be considered a very ordinary and common place engravi^ 
bag. “ TAe hand Stonm” drawn by Clennell, is not w^ithout- 
but it reioinded us too much of a Eremeh compositioB, aujf 
thing approaching to which, is ttsuaBy o«r abomination. Stephan 
whoi^ ahCcess in tfie Keepsake has brought him into greafi 
has ^ejL called upoik ibr hia asaistaiusey bidfVP his noA 
' ^ sw ba^y *oa this occariow, eta m a firaer one. iRhp* 
hathof the Bove drawn by Stewardson and qagraved in A 
^yhft W ^parkUag man^ by W. Findniv w a vesy beautilii 
work, uais also drawing of wi Jmdmm Ohote^' 

jrhich is softly and deUcately finished. We had ttfeiibst htgoU 
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ten to mention TAe Spanish Princess, by Wilkie but it is not 
in his usual or best style. 

There are two or three oth^r embellishments that we have not 
alluded to but we have noticed the most noticeable^ and our 
printer will bitterly complain of us if we further extend our re¬ 
marks at the eleventh hour. \y^e regret much that we did not 
receive theXondon Annuals at a more convenient time when we 
ahould have entered into fuller details, and have done more jus¬ 
tice to their merits.'^ 


THE BENGAL ANNUAL, MDCCCXXX. 

As the Bengal Annual, is conducted by the Editor of 
this Magi^ine, we •re placed in a rather delicate position, 
for it is not fair towards the publishers, nor even to our readers, 
that the work should be altogether passed4#\^er on this account. 

Our best plan perhaps will be to otfer no remarks of our own, 
but content ourselves*with quoting the following flattering no¬ 
tices from the Calcutta Papers. 

[from the INDIA GAZETTE.] 

We have been favoured by the Editor with the loose sheets of the 
BengalwArmiial, and we have much pleasure in availing oiiiselves of his 
courtesjT to make our readers acquainted with some of, its interesting 
contents. The attempt ta get up an Indian Annual is worthy of high 
commendation; a.nd if we may judge by the variety and excellence of 
the^ contributions, it has been rewarded with a degree of public support 
eminently flattering to the projectors. Amongst the names of the writers 
we find tiiose of Dr. Wilson, Dr. Grant, Miss Roberts, Mr. Derozio, Mr. 
Parker, Colonel Young, and others, whom we cannot |enumerat.e, all of 
whom have contributed from their stores to present & rich and varied 
treat to the Indian public- Considering the disadvantages under which 
iihe Bengal Annual has been given to the world, it may appear invidious 
to institute any comparison dsetween it and Ihe similiar publications that 
are deceived from Kuroj^e. But we do not think that it need shrink from 

cotnparison; for the taste and beauty of many of the pieces, tlie true 
poetic inspiration under which they have been conceived and expressed, 
appear to us^ to give the entire work a general style of excellence and 
power superior £o its European compeers. Most of the eminent poets of 
the preset day who contnbute to the English Annuals, seem to furnish 
only Jhe sweeping of their study—the mere exuvioe of the poetic charac> 
fer; several of the contributors to thd Bengal Annual Iiave, on the con- 
trary, put forth their powers, and their productions are consequently 
worthy of themselves, and the public to whom they are addressed. 

January 1830. O 
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^ The nameless vriiter of the liitroidnctolry Stanzas* conelddel his iendai* 
and plaintive lines with the exclamation 

ifome! Home! there—tbenet alon^ 

The miaatreis iiarp gives all its tone. 

But the real pathos, the glow of poetic feeling, which pe^'vades his owi| 
xrerses, shows that even the Kxile’s harp can give forth tones which find 
their ready response in the human'^heart. Yet why regard ourselves as 
Bxiles ? Why not, make this the land of our adoption, and endeavour to 
make it all that the patriot and philanthropist cau^esire? * * 

4 4 4 4 4 * *4 , 4 4 4 4 4 

[from THETOOVERNJiSJIT GAZETTI.] 

Literature—to use an American phrase, seems to be progressing a> 
mong us.—Not onlv is an Annual to be issued in a few da vs from the 
Press of Calcutta—but we are promissed a Monthly Magazine too.— 
AY e hive been always aware that there was no Jwau^ pi talent for compo' 
sition amongst our Indian Sojourners—and that all that was requisite for 
Us developement, was some kind of motive qr stimulus to callit fbrth. To 
the spirited Editor of the ** Bengul AnuU'Vl”—it is due to acknowledge—*- 
that he has given the required motive for Kterary concentration by an- 
tiouncittg that he would undertake a task hever ^tried here before —and 
which rendered it a point of honour-in his literary Brethren to put their 
shoulders heartily to the wheel, to help-him. 

We have been favoured with the unbound sheets of the work — and its 
typographical execaition is really nfost creditable. Of its literary merits 
we would, rather leave our Readers to judge for themselves—wljen, how¬ 
ever, we state tihat amongst the contributora to its pages are to^oe found 
the names of the fair authoress of the Houses of York and Lancaster’’ 
—of the Translator of tJic Hindu Theatre”—and of the author of 'I'he 
Draught of Immortality”—we say enough, ,we. presume, to indicate that 
M woi^ distinguished by such aid cannot fail to be worthy of considerar 
tion. 

It is dedicate!^ to Lady Wilham Bentinck, and we trust wUl prove the 
avant cottrier of‘many others in esse and posse still more deserving of 
the honor of snch patronage. 

• The chief end of publications like the one in question, has hitiierto 
been to amuse, accordingljavthe matter of the Bengal Annual is, for the 
most part, of a light and entertaining character*^tbe Poetry and Prose 
being pretty equally balanced. 

A few pictorial embellishments are to be found in the work—which nth 
the friendly contributions of Amateurs. Although not Wanting iii elegance 
of design and spirit of execiition, they are not of course amenable to thosit 
rigid rules of Criticism which hold in England, and wlucl^nsi4cring thi 
'indant state of the arts in Calcutta, to apply iTere, ^uld be fb ju'se h 
^giant’s strength as a giant—and therefore tyrannously. They vr'dl, soraJ^ 
years heiice, be interesting, were it only as showing the progress of thfe 
«Europettii arts'in this quarter t>f Asia. . * ^ ♦ >> w 

• The tetlior of these Staom is Mr* r«tker.—Cai* ^ 


THE SEASON IN tX)NBON. MDCCCXXX. 

liY CAPTAIN MCNACIITCN. 


[for the c\i-ci;tt\ magazine.] 

<3ood morrow to tlie Season ! —it is coming round again, 

And thougli 1 shall be divided from its revels by the main, 

I shall not foi‘get.|l)e sooner all the joyousness it gavp, 

When to every eyfi that sii^rd go tug, I bow’d a willing slave. 

When every form 1 gaa'd on ( if ’twere like a Sylidi’s at all) 

In the crush-room of the Oiiera, or the glories of ahull. 

And every cheek of rosy hue, and every snowy hand. 

Had a charm for one so newly from the sable-beautied laud. 

So, good morrow to the Season! with its witching revelry, 

So quickly coming round again—though coming not for me. 

Good morrow to the’Seasou !—will each girl I left behind, 

'When on another, as on me, she throws her glances kind, 

ReHtember him shl Hirted with, through many a mellow hour, 

In the noise of glittering [larties, or the silence of the bower: 

Will she, wliMse clieek was crush’d to mine, oi^iat unvictuall'd day. 

When the liorticultnral people* sent us entity all away, 

Keineniber thosii soft whispers that were in her ear dislill'd,— 

The only really “ good things ’ with which iluil day she was “ fill’d.’* 

Oh ! good morrow to the Season! with its witching revelry. 

So quickly corning round again-”thougU coming not for me. 

Good morrow to the Season ! —what a change be in that heaven. 

Among the angels, bright and fair, I knew in twen'.y-seven 1 
lioung Phrcbe may have settled down arul’J, or ruling, spouse. 

And Lucy may to Gretna Green have gone to take tlie v^ws. 

Gay Julia may have turn'd a Saint, or turn'd — a fopliug s head. 

And pretty little Jessv may have left her booby’s bed. 

Jane still may play the light guitar, or play the lighter fool, 

And Pauny’s younger sister may have made her lover cool. 

But good morrow to the Season ! with its witching revelry. 

And to all its blooming beauties—though they bloom no more for me. 

Good morrow to the Season! — by the tianges, distant i^ioro, 

I have sat me down, an alter'd man from what 1 was before, 

I am never going to flirt atraiu — pink cheek and lily brow, 

Alay blush and beam—they once had pow'r—but that is over now. 

An eye could play the deuce with me, unless it cbanc’d to squint. 

And I should tiave tliuiacLt it hard to find A female heart of flint. 

But the greenuess'of my youth is o'er—that effervescent time— 

And 1 listen mure to reason now, and rather less to rhyme. 

So good morrow to the Season ! — with its witching revelry 

And to all its blooming beauties—thuugb they bloom no mure for mo* 

Goodm ifrow to the Season !—when life’s tree to autumn’s browa 
Its verdure yields, I’ll go and pass the winter months in town ; 

i^^nn^iK^ld familiar form should cross iny downward p^h, 

With wrinkles whe?e the blushes are which she at present Hath : 

Borne slowly on her tottering feet, down life’s declivous hill, 

Which now so lightly float her through the waltz and the quadrille ; 

* No one who was there will ever forget the HurtioaUQr«l Breakfast of J827 ! The 
gourmand who deemed it anew “ pleasure” to feel hungry, might have bad it, on that 
occasion, to hit heart’s couteut, but whot^oi; to lua«(«vnac/it'«ulao is quito aaother j 
quostiou* 
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•Tirnibep lensant (if she have not ^ot a wheezing hushan'ii hy her^ 

To try and eye her wither’d shape as now my eye might eye her. 

So good morrow to the Season its witching rerelty. 

And a blessing on each face that ever kindly beam’d on me ! 

Good morrow to the Season ! — I hare had my flattering Hy, 

I harebeen with jilts a butterfly,.but twigg’d their birdlime {oray, 

1 hare gone through all the forms of adoration with Coquettes, 

Have admir’d their tlips and lace$, but kept clear of all their nets. 

A hundred thousand foolish things, no doubt, I must hare said, 

But Um warm ones nerer caught my heart—tboujf^ the cold ones caught 
head. ' ’ • 

If some of them were fond of airs —I fann’d them in a trice. 

And if others teould be chilly—why, I handed them an ice. 

But good morrow to the Season ! —with its witching revelry. 

And a blessing on each face that erer kindly beam’d on me ! 

Good morrow to the Season ! — I hare tasted all its joys. 

Its dancing, flirting, whisp’ring, pressing, visiting, ana noise. 

|ts scandal 1 have chatted, and hare acann’d all my acquaintance, 

Thp artless ones, the sinful ones, the blue ones, and the 6aint:j||icU| 

But I’m not the sour misaa>tbropist, to say I dual miss Ann, 

The laugliing littio fiirl with whom my Season 1 began. 

Nor do 1 look with hypocrite regret npon the past,—* 

1 was happy while it laated, and I’m happy at the last. 

So good morrow to the Season! — with its witching rerSlry, 

And a health to those whose gentle hearts may yet remember me 1 

Good morrow to the Season ! — though the ocean’s wide expanse 
'Will not let me dance again with those with whom I us'd to dance. 

1 cannot with Rigge’s lavender, their beauteous forhesds lave, 

Bor the briny wave compels me all that happiness to waive. » 

No more gammas I chatter to about their darling daughters,— i' 

1 l^ve left off all such nonsense, upon this side of the waters 
But s^l I think with kindly warmth on both the young and old. 

Tor this is not a clime in which a person can feel cold ! 

So good morrow to the Season! — with its witching revelry. 

And a health to those whose gentle hearts may yet remember me ! 

Good morrow to the Season — may it gaily come and go 1 
hfny eyes bf brighter than its wine, and joy more sparkling flow I 
hlay they who fear they’re growing,fat, ungrow again to thin! 
hlay the puppies be rejected, and the jilts be taken in ! 

To sit without a partner may maiiceuvrers be compelled 
And may thy Hell, St. James's Street, no longer be up-held! 
hlay sighing maids be nfluried, and cross oU ones end their lives ? 

And may husbands all be cuckolded who take coquettes for wives'! 

So good morrow to the Season!-with its witching revelry. 

And may those sgain enjoy it, who enjoy’d it once with me. 

Good morrow to the Season! — and a kind adieu to all, 

Whom 1 have ever prattled with, in boat, or bower, or ball, 

They ihidi all be recollected when my spirits may be high,_ 
medr tva shall oftenest be remember’d with a siglR ^ 

’ r thou pretty, warbling bird—thou guileless one in hesrj^ * 

he thy share of every good,—ill be thine no part I 
And iothu, the Farm and gentle, who had laatmy dancing hand* 

3|s hhppineaa, aa gn^ as mine, in this all sunny land 1 

N<mr good morrow to'the Season ! — with its witching revelry, 

Aad nay those again enjoy it, who enjoy’d it onoe with bm I 
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THE YOUNG HOMICIDE. 


In the yearns— there resided in the county of-in Scot¬ 
land-a country gentleman of the name of M-. My father’s 

house was at least five* miles distant from his residence, and I do 

not recollect that I had ever seen Mr. M-, but I had often 

heard him spoken oias a man gei^erally respected. He poss¬ 
essed considerable landed property, and this combined with the 
excellence of his character, gave him some weight and conside¬ 
ration in the neighbourhood. He was married and had several 
children. At the time of which I write, his eldest son was about 
eighteen years of age, a tall, handsome, and intelligent young 
man, who had distinguished himself at the university during the 
preceding session. He was a high-spirited youth, somewhat 
presumptiibus, and easily irritated by opposition, but otherwise of 
a kind and generous disposition, and exceedingly popular among 
the farmers and peasantiy. His father’^ principal farm servant 
had a son of nearly the same age; a great favourite with his 
young master, and his constant companion in his field sports. 

On the morning of the 27th of October of the year I have 
mentioned, these two young man w^ent out coursing, with a 

couple of Mr. M-’s greyhounds. Tliey had not returned at 

the usud dinner hour, four o’clock, although it was found that the 
dogs had been home for some time. This caused litfle surprise at 
the time, and 1 believe no alarm, for as it had been raining heavi¬ 
ly since noon, it was concluded that the young men had sought 
slielter in one of the neighbouring cottages, from which the dogs 
might, either accidentally or purposely, have been excluded. 
As it continued to r^pu till a late Hour, they \yere hardly ex- 
pected that night; but considerable anxiety was excited by their 
not appearing on the following morning, a|id by noon this 
anxiety had deepened into serious alarm ontbe part of the pa¬ 
rents; enquiries were mack in every direction, but no information 
coukd be obtained. They had not been seen beyond the adjoin¬ 
ing fields. More extended enquiries produced a similar result, 
aftd on the following day the whole neighbourhood was in com¬ 
motion. The feelings ot the parents of the young men I shall not 
attempt to describe. Every forest in the vicinity was searched 
and re-sjgajaifced ^ eve^ river was dragged ;, and bardly a 
bush ^sc^ed investigation ; it was all in vain, ^eitber baid the 
objects of their search been seen on any road or higbiirii^ near 
or remote. Under such circumstances the idea of meir having 
been murdered must have presented itaelf to mind; but ’ 

February 1830. A 2 
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to whom could suspicion attach ? and what could have becomo 
of the bodies ? The young men were as generally loved as 
known. They had nothing about them to excite cupidity; they 
were strong and active, and though only armed with sticks, could 
not have been easily overpowered, at least not by a single 
individual; and besides, it was a part of the country in which a 
murder had not been known within the memory of man. I need 
not repeat any of the various' opinions which this‘ mysterious 
circumstance engendered, regarding the means, human or su- 
perhuman^ by which these two lamented yopths had been swept, 
as it were, from the face of'the earth, vrithput a vestige being 
left by which their flight might be traced, or the place and man¬ 
ner of their death divulged. The most ingenious failed in in¬ 
venting even a probable surmise, and conjecture consequently 
look a range far beyond the bounds of possibility; but any at¬ 
tempt at a reasonable solution of the mystery, was at last aban¬ 
doned in despair. 

I had then just completed my sixteenth year. I was not tall for 
my age, and had a ba^isli appearance, though I was not deticient 
in strength or agility. On the day preceding^^that on which 

young M-and his companion disappeared, a friend of my 

father, who had taken a fancy 'to me, had made me a present 
of a double'barrel gun. Young as I was, I was a practised 
sportsmen of three years standing, and had often used such 
a gun before, but had never had one of my own. I was 
proud of it accordingly^ I sallied forth therefore* on tho 
following mdiming after finishing an early breakfast, confident, 
in my own skill, for my aim then was as quick as it was sure, 
and not doubting tJiat my new acquisition would do ample 
justice to it. At this late period of the season, the partridges 
had become shy, and though my dog was well-trained and 
staunch, I had, bagged only a .single brace. By this time I had 
wandered in a southerly direction about four miles from home, 
and now stood on the brow of an eminence, taking a survey of 
the adjacent country, and giving occasionally an anxious glance 
at the aspect of the sky,svhich had beon lowering since morning,, 
and now threatened rain. Before nie lay a marsh, or asut is 
there called “ a mire,” considerably upwards of a mile in length, 
and at its eastern end opposite to which 1 stood, perhaps half'a 
mile broad; which breadth gradually decreased towards the west 
till it terminated almost in a point. The marsh had a brownish 
hue, the moss which grew upon it being interspei[ ffed . with hea¬ 
der. The surface was much broken tow'ards ihemiddi6» shew¬ 
ing Iqfigitudinal stripes of shallow water, covering a great depth 

a soi^ mixture of mud and sand. From tbe .spot where I stood 
*,geatie slope led to it: a range of low lulls rose more abruptly 
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from the opposite side. The country was open towards 
the east affording a distant prospect of the sea ; the view to¬ 
wards the west was more lipiited,.being closed by an adjacent 
wood. At some distance from the western termination of the 
marsh, a low and narrow embankment had been thrown across, 
apparently in an attempt to bring that part of the marsh which 
lay beyoiiiifit into a state of cuftivation. Tliis having failed, a 
second attempt of the same nature equally unsuccessful seemed 
to have been made about forty paces nearer to the extremity. 
These embankinents served now "as footpaths to the sportsman. 
By others the place was little frequented. 'J'here was neither 
farm house nor cottage within sight, except at a great distance 
to the eastward. 

I directed my course along the northern side of the marsh, in 
the hope that a few snipes might have made their appearance. I 
was disappointed and on reaching the second embankment deter¬ 
mined to cross over. Ere I had proceeded halfway, T saw a hare 
come over the rising ground fj-oni the south, and run towards the 
embankment which lay between me and the centre of the marsli. 
When opposite to me, in crossing it, being within shot I fired and 
killed her : and immediately proceeded to the spot. I had just 
begun to load wlieu two greyhounds came from the same direction, 
and stood at gaze on the summit of the rising ground, as if look¬ 
ing for an object of recent pursuit. Two young men, the owners 
of the dogs, next made their appearance, and came rapidly to¬ 
wards Ine. lust as I had loaded iny gun, and bagged iny hare, 
they were near enough to address me. In advancing along the 
narrow embankment, one necessarily preceded the other. The ap¬ 
pearance of the first indicated his connection with the higher clas¬ 
ses of society, while that of his follower as evidently shewed that he 
belonged to the peasantry of the «fOuntry. The first had dark 
hair and eyes, those of the other were fair and bluft : both were tall 
and good looking; the former had a common walking stick in his 
hand ; tlie latter a kind of pole, use in leaping ditches. The 
Hashing eye and flushed j^row of the fir^t who approached me be¬ 
trayed a considerable degree of irritation, for which I was not 
conscious of having given cause, and his language, tone and 
manner were from the beginning, insulting and nienacing. “ So 
my lad’’ he began, you have killed our hare have you 
“ Your hare !” I replied, I have killed a hare, but 1 bad shot 
her before I saw either you or your dogs, and was not aware that 
you JiairpuThei^ip”-^" I dare say,” but wbere^is your certifi¬ 
cate? we will make you pay for your insolence !”—My smile on 
hearing this was one of contempt and defiance, nor had I tiiite 
for further reply, for he immediately resumed—“ 1 thought so, 
poacher ! give up your ,gua Sir !”— 'One lock was imuiediately 
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cocked, and I think the look which accompanied this action must 
have expressed a degree of resolution, which would have detered 
many from further aggression ; but to be thus braved by a boy 
served only to inflame the wrath of the rash and choleric youtk 
who now stood before me. He put a just interpretation on my 
look and action, when he exclaimed, “ So you will not give it 
up ! Come on Allan !” and he tushed forward to cldse with and 
overpower me. 

Ere the reader condemn me for what followed, let him reflect 
on my immature age and outlie provocation I had received, let 
him also consider that as a young sportsman, I looked on the re¬ 
tention of my gun as a point of honour. I believe also that I w^as 
naturally brave, for although on common occasions I hadlittle 
confidence in myself, and w^as subject to embarrassment fi’oin 
trivial causes, yet I have since found the immediate presence of 
danger can nerve my heart, and compose my mind. I knew not 
this when young, for I bad not then ever been placed in imminent 
peril; although I was sensible tlmt I was free from those terrors 
with which many are iffi]>ressed, on beholding the convulsions of 
nature, and witnessing the strife of the eltynents. I can recol¬ 
lect that when a mere boy, returning home with some of my 
school-fellows we were overtaken by a tremendous thunder-stonu 
—My terrified companions hurried on while I lingered behind 
alone, absolutely delighted with the elemental war t hat was raging 
above and around me. Yet it was an awl’ul sight. It Eeemed 
as if a whole legion of demons had entered that dense and mur¬ 
ky cloud, whence they were darting their forked and fiery ar¬ 
rows on the reptiles of the earth, while its innermost caverns re¬ 
verberated the echoes of their dissonant and diabolical mirth. 
This however might not be courage, foi* the idea of danger 
never crossed my imagination. But be this as it may, I was 
when irritated by insult, as inaccessible to fear as reckless of 
consequences. “ Come on Allan !” exclaimed my proud and 
impetuous assailant—the next instant he was prostrate before 
me, a strong sudden gy)an burst from bis ii])s as he fell. 
The concentrated charge of shot haS perforated Lis Leapt; 
and he lay as lifeless as the earth, which with outspread 
arms he appeared to grasp. I looked on him but for a mo¬ 
ment, the conviction flashed upon me at once that I had ano¬ 
ther antagonist to deal with who would take my life in revenge 
or loose his own. I was not mistaken. While 1 retired a few 
paces keeping^ my eye fixed upon him, he stootl g^ih^ on the 
bo^ of his companion with a look of astonishment and horror ;* 
in a moment every other feeling seemed to be absorbed by 
it desire of revenge. He spoke, not a word, but grasping his 
formidable stafi' with both hands sprang over the dead body, A 
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single blow from liis weapon might have been fatal, but ere the 
stroke fell, the hand of the striker had been paralysed by death! 
He fell forward like his companion, but a little to one side of the 
path, and rolled over on his back. He raised his right hand as 
if to place it on the won,ad which was near his heart, but it sunk 
extended by his side. I heard not a groan—only the gurgling 
of the bloot?in his throat—In a Ibw seconds he was quite dead. 

It might be supposed that the feelings of a youth of sixteen 
situated as I now was, would have hurried him at once from the 
scene of .slaughter, but tlus was mot the case, irritation had 
subsided, and leaning on my gun I stood looking on the dead 
bodies, with no other feeling but regret. I was roused from my 
reverie by the whining of the greyhounds which stood behind 
the farthest body, evidently in distress, and apparently impress¬ 
ed w'ith terror, in which feeling my own dog seemed to .share. 

1 passed the bodies and called to the greyhounds, which came 
up to me, but with some hesitation, tliough they seemed there¬ 
after to consider me as a friend. My hrst impulse noAv was to 
go to the nearest dwelling, and relate had pa.ssed; hut a 
little rellcction .served to convince me that even if the truth were 
admitted to its full exlent, tlie known fact would have a ruinous 
eflect on iny character. jMy resolution was soon taken. 1 knew 
that the soil of the mar.sh was of the nature of a quicksand, and 
that the bodies if once immersed would never rise again. By 
the side of the path on wliich I stood the surface of the marsh 
was biiSken, and though tlie water was quite shallow, I ascer¬ 
tained by means of Allan’s pole that the soft mud extended to a 
great deptli. It was now raining, and there was little fear of 
interruption. With some difficulty I dragged the bodyofldm 
whom I had first shot to the spot 1 have mentioned, and tiirew 
it in. I did not sink into tlie mud so fast as 1 had expected, but 
by stirring it witli the pole it soon (frsappeared ;,a?ui I continu¬ 
ed to agitate it till it had sunk to a considerable depth. The 
other body I disposed of in the same way, and every thing that 
belonged to them; last of all the pole itself wliich 1 bad used in 
submersing them. The •few stains o? blood upoh my clothes 
mi^it be .supposed to have come from the hare, and though the^ 
l}^ood which had flowed from the bodies was still visible upon 
the ground, y et as the rain was now falling fast, I felt confident 
thcatin the course of another hour, every trace of the awful tra¬ 
gedy so recently acted would be obliterated from the face of 
the eartlf.*“' « • 

• Up to tliis time I bad retained the utmost composure 
and presence of mind. It was not till I liad quitted the marsh, 
that I became at all agitate^ On pausing to look around 
me it seemed as if the earth had sptm round, and that 1 now 
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saw the distant sea on the western horizon! I soon found 
however that instead of beinj^ on the northern side of the marsh, 
whither I had intended to proceed, I was now standing at the 
base of the low hilly ridge on the south. My attention was next 
called to the distress of the greyhounds, which seemed inclined 
to follow me, but this I discouraged, and they at last left me, 
though with apparent reluctance. Instead of recfossing the 
marsh I hastened to the adjoining wood, and emerging from its 
opposite side, directed my course homeward. It was never sus¬ 
pected that I had any knowledge of young M-and his com¬ 

panion, far less that 1 had been the sole cause of their mysterious 
and untimely fate. 

It has been a matter of surprise to me, that the event which I 
have now related should have affected me so little for some time 
after its occurrence, and tliat time should have deepened instead 
of erased the impression it had left—.4t first 1 felt only regret, 
but when I began to reflect on the promising adolescence of those 
whom I had slain; and the distress in which I had involved their 
kindred and parents regret became mingled with a painful 
degree of remorse. I left my native land, and have endeavour¬ 
ed to estrange even the recollection of it from my mind, as if the 
deed could be forgotten with the scene which beheld it. I w'as 
long cold and unsocial, and if not altogether unfriended could 
hardly be said to be a friend, for nearly ten years a tear never 
gathered in my eye ; my lieart, seared by remorse, was qpld and 
hard as the pplar iceberg. It was softened at last by thi: kind¬ 
ness of one individual, my better feelings were renovated, and I 
was again brought w'ithin the pale of human society, from which 
I had been alienated by my own conscience. Yet even now% if 
I observe in those with whom 1 associate, the slightest appear¬ 
ance of aversion or dread ; if I imagine for a moment, that fami¬ 
liarity is repulsed, or kindness withheld: I cannot help fancying 
tliat iiiy features still reveal the existence of that homicidal 
fierceness, of which the first fatal ebullition liad quelled in my 
heart the elation of youth, and crushed the spirit of manhood— 
the remembrance of whiCh had been aP blight on the blossom of 
pleasure, and a canker at the root of happiness. 


A. W.. 
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THE BOY WITH BRIGHT HAIR. 

I. 

Oh kn<lw you'the vale of the streamlet and Tvood, 

Where the ash and the willow hang over the flood. 

And garden gems spring in ground rugged and hoar,— 

Tlie site, whence a palace rose st^rtely of yore ? 

And have you forgotten the boy with bright hair. 

Who carelessly roamed with his trolliug-rod there? 

II- 

Above on the edge of the park in their pride 
The giant oaks frown where the hares love to hide, 
Remember the steed, which the Squire bestrode. 

And the favorite hounds, that expe<;iingly stood. 

And how his white locks were borne back by the wind 
As the galhint old man left his fellows bgjpi^d 
When, on Obkron fleet as the wind, oITthe trace 
Of Snow'^baIiI, and Daht he w'ould close in the chase, 

’Till they killed on the skirts of the fir-grove, and where, 
'I'hough pantiztg and flushed, stood the Boy with bright hair. 

III. 

'rime flies on. '^I'ime flies on! Do you mind when the young 
Amd the lovely hud met, and in jubilee sprung ? 

W'hen the galliard was tripped, as if life might beiblest. 

And fathers, through tears, gazed on those, they loved best. 
Did you see one so beauteous of all the sweet throng, 

{So fitted for love, and so worthy of song, 

As she, who slid danced, though her mother was there, 

W ith a youth, erst the Boy of the^bright curling hair?* 

IV. * * 

Did you know the old church how it stood where the graves 
Hose around it, in rugged confusion, like waves: 

A stern gothic structure? Within it the pew 
Of the Dord of the Mlluor w-as chiefest in view. 

And there, bending low shone his patriarch head, 

W^hose spring had been nsofiil, by winter o'ersprearf. 
Heavens smiles seemed to light on his tresses of snow. 

And bless him superior to paasinn or woe. 

Here many sweet souls to de'lS'otion were given, 

Attdiununy I doub| not were dreaming of heaven ; 

• But mark wTiat 1 tell, for His all of it true, • 

Heaven here was 1 fear little thought of by two. 

And ONE, who so sadly neglected her prayer, 

W'as the Lady, that danced with the Boj with bright hair. 
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V. 

Time flies on. Time flies on, and its gall-dripping wing 
Dashes cups, which w'e fill in lifes’ garden of spring; 

In a vear or an honr the nectar grows dim. 

And the goblet is bitterness, up to the brim. 

]So\Y the young, and the gay in the valley may rove, 

Dv the wood and the brook they may whisper of love; 

And the rich and’the proud other pictnreg may places 
Tlom those, w'hich were once wont the old Mall to grace; 
And portraits may hang, if a corners to spare 
Or' the grey headed Squire, and the Boy with bright hair. 

" VI. 

But Obebon’s shot; Dart and Snowball are dead; 

The Hall with new hangings and carpets is spread; 

The Manor-pew's altered; and death has made room 
For some,, .who could see little beauty in gloom. 

Who have robbed the old church of its timedialluw'd air 
Endeared to the good by whole centuries of prayer. 

Have polluted vvith modern inventions the aisle. 

And coated wilh jdaster the grey frowning pile ; 

While a stone strr?(few to number the vii tues of one. 

Who to Abraham's bosom, a spirit is gone ; 

And she whom we sang of so beauteou.s, and fair 
Is married, but not to the Bpy with bright hair. 

VII. 

Hark heard you the signal, which boomed round the hill 
The caves of the valley re-rniil.ter it still. 

Ah ! Sony; in that vessel, whose sails flap the roast. 

On the home of their fathers to clay look their last; 

And one there is silent, and friendless and lone, 

None kiss his paie cheek, he is wept for by none. 

Not a soul says ‘‘ God bless him.”—1’he gale fresh and fair 
Beacf far from his kindred the Boy with bright hair. 
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Oh! thou art like life, when its joys are all flown 
And the smiles that: enlightened our manhood are gone; 
As brief is the pleasure, that floats in the ray 
Ere the joys which thou givest, ebb brightly away'. 

Yet still can the Goblet, thy glories restore, * 

And make thee as joyous and bright as before ; 

So the heart fondly hopes after sorrow and pain 
T the life-drops of if eay'a toety illnme it again. 
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Wlicn a. (lertain king had the Ptolemaic system expounded to ^ 
him, he ventured to say that if he had been admitted to the coun¬ 
cils of the DeiW, he woidd have advised a better arrangement of sun 
and planets. Various writer^ have, ivithless felicitous presumpti-' 
on, suggested improvements in political arrangements, and entire 
plans of Government; for it may be safely asserted that no ra¬ 
dically new plan has ever been devised which it would be wise. 
to adopt; or lias been earned into execution without frightful 
disorder, terror and suffering. One of the most ingenious spe¬ 
culations of this sort is Hume’s “ Idea of a perfect common 
wealth.” His plan is a Republic governed by a Senate, and pro¬ 
vincial or county legislatures ; the former elected out of, and by the 
latter; the latter elected by all freeholde|^«f 20 pounds a year, 
and all householders worth 6(K) pounds. Every new law was to 
be first debated in the*senate, and passed by a majority of coun¬ 
ties. This plan comes far short of universal suffrage, and affords * 
considerable checks on the unstableness of the multitude ; yet 
so .sensible was Hume of the danger of trusting to the high 
a “priori road to legislation, that he begins by declaring that **to 
tamper this afl'air, or try experiments, merely upon the cre¬ 
dit of supposed argument and philosophy, can nevdf be the part 
of a wise magistrate, who will bear a reverence of what carries 
the marks of age; and though he may attempt some improve¬ 
ments for the public good, yet will he adjust his innovations, as 
much as possible of the ancient fabric, and preserve e]:^tire, the 
chief pillars and supports of the constitution.” ^ 

The failure of Mr. Mill to construct a commonwealth, is the 
more signal in proportion as his pretensions to profundity and 
logical precision, even ti^ the extent <4 infallibility, are higher 
thai> those of his predecessors. He has deduced the science of 
government, synthetically, from a handful of the principles of 
hdman nature, to tlie exclusion of an infinite variety of other 
principles, and circumstances by which the result is ahected; as 
if the business of legislation were as simple as that of buying and 
selling, o rJJie administration of criminal justice. That it is so 
sim^]^, in the estTmatidn of the Utilitarians, is manifest; but it 
was scarcely to have been expected that one of their chief organs, 
the Westminster Review, would commit itself so far as to declare 
that the frame of a government though more extensive had in it 
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no more complication than that of a Police Office; that the 
working of each related to the same operations on a different 
scale; and that dicra was no ei|>‘}@atial diffi^renM between the 
nature of legislative and executive functions. Yet all that is 
distinctly asserted in the following passage, ** What did ever 
*uiy body imagine to be the end, object, and design of government 
^ .it ought to l>ut tl)^ operation on an extended sp^e 
whicli that meritorious chief |lagist,rate ‘(Sir I^ich^fit Bi^rnie) 
cpnducts on a limited scgle at Bow-street: to wii,^ the preyeht? 
ing one man from injiiring another.” 

Mr. Mill has endeavoured to demonstrate, that good govern¬ 
ment cannot possibly result from Democracy, meaning thereby 
the entire, collective, unrepresented community; nor from Aristo¬ 
cracy, nor from Monarchy; nor from any mixture of tliera. He 
has also undertaken to prove that no such mixture can exist; and 
the proof is as follows. “ Any two of the parties, by combining 
may swallow up the third. That such combination will take 
place, appears to be as certain as any thing which depends upon 
human will ; because*4i|pre are strong motives in favour of it, 
and none that can be conceived in opposition to it. Whether 
the portions of power, as originally distributed to the parties be 
supposed to be equal or unequal, the mixture of three of the kinds 
of Govfemment, it is thus evident, cannot possibly exist.” One 
of the three having been thus swallowed up, what will be the 
consequence if the powers of the remaining two,, should be equal? 
“ In tfie first hlace it seems impossible that such equality shbukl 
ever exist. How, is it to be established ? or by what criterion 
is it to be ascertained ? If there is no such criterion it must in 
all cases, be the result of chance. If so, the chances against it 
sire as ip%ite to one. The idea therelbre is wholly chimerical 
and absurd.” The stronger would infallibly swallow up the 
weaker, and there would remain but one absolute Governrniei>t, 
or tyranny;^ which is proved by the usual.foripuhi; thpre wojdd 
^e stropg niptiyes in myour of if, and none thai can be conceived 
in pppositipn to it. Would, this result be averted even by the 
^stamishinent ol‘ equality ? By no means. “ A disposition to 
overrate one’s own advantages, and underrate those of other 
men is a known law of human nature. Suppose what would Im. 
little less than miraculous, that equality were established^ this 
propensity would lead each of the parties to conceive itsetf tho 
strongest. The consequence would be that they wogld go to 
war and contend till one or other was ?*vbdue/l. * S*$ker those 
naturej upon whioh all reasoning withr^^- 
jiJecif (Government proceedsy ipust be denied, ahd then^ the 
t^imk'qf Government itself may 6e denied, or this conclusi- 
bn^Undehumstraied^* i . 
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thd cbtttrikfry, it is dnly by disregardifig tbb lil#S of humaii 
Eaturo as bleinpHfieclatider the infinite diversity of Governments 
which have been, and how are in the world, that a conclusion sd 
repdgnant to experience can be maintained. It is only by giving 
to political discussions a dogtoatical precision of which they areT 
not suseeptible, and whibh they cannot receive without excluding- 
from consideration nuifiberless important particulars and influ¬ 
ential circumstances, that so many erroneous propositions are' 
advanced in this Essay with all th^ confidence of physical or ma^ 
thematical certainty. * 

Having denied the possible existence of that admirable ba- 
tance of the three powers which the British Constitution has 
always been considered to exhibit, and which Cicero had the 
sagacity to characterise as the best form of govemineht,^ Mr. Mill 
leaves it to be inferred that in his judgment the British Constitu¬ 
tion is an unbalanced Aristocracy, but makes no attempt to per¬ 
suade us that what have been usually understood as the Monar¬ 
chical and Deinocratical principles, aj^« mere illusions. He 
seems to say that “ the motley Aristocracy” collected in the 
House of Cominoiis, 'must “ insure that kind of misgovernment 
wliich it is the naiufe of Aristocracy to produce, and to produce 
equally, whether it is a uniform or a variegated Aristocracy; 
wnetber an Aristocracy all of landowners; or an Aristocracy in 
part landowners, in part merchants and manufacturers, in p^t 
dfficer%*of the army and navy, and in part lawyers.” It is in 
commenting on an extract from a speech made iif tit© House of 
Commons on the 6th of May, 1793 by the late Earl of Liver¬ 
pool, wherein, following the theories of Paley and Burke, he 
represents it as one of the peculiar excellencies of the composi¬ 
tion of the House of Commons, that from the varied sources' 
of election and other causes, all the interests jn the country, 
the agricidtural, commercial, manufacturing, and professional, 
find in it representatives to e^mlain and protect what iin- 
ifiediately concerns them, tij^at Mi^. Mill represents such a con¬ 
gregation of representations as equivillent, in point of sinister 
interest, to the absolute power of a homogeneous Aristocracjr. 
He assumes, contrary to' tlie fact, that the lasidholders, members 
of the House of Commons, must be chosen by landholders ; the 
merchants by merchants; the lawyers by lawyers; the oMcbrs of 
the navy, by the officers of the navy; and the officers of the atifiy, 
by the ofteers o^tbe ^my. “ Thus,” he says, “ if must at least 
be m substanceywhdiUvee the/om uiidenwhichihn visible acts 
may be performed.” Mr. Brougham is not placed iU fhe House 
of Commons by lawyers, nw Sir Honald FergUsson by the army, 

* *' optUne consfiluthn re/HpubliL’a/n ^u0r^-trituf generilfiu iUit, regdti, »p— 

iittM,Mpcput(U‘fyuuHiice con)'imt\ . 
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nor Sir Joseph Yorke by the navy. One man is a landholder, 
and also a lawyer; or an officer in the navy, or array; and haa 
sons at the bar, or in the army or navy. Another is a mer¬ 
chant and also a landholder, or the son of a landholder. It is 
for the interest of all that the just and reasonable mt^rests of 
each should be respected; and jviihin those limits t|je interests 
of all—o;w»es omnium cha^itates —are*in all respects coin¬ 
cident. 

Lord Liverpool’s theory is further mis-stated by exaggerating 
the power of the House of Oonnnoris. “ Three, four, or live, 
or more clubs of men, have unlimited power over the whole 
community put under their hands.’’ “Three, or four, or five 
fraternities of men, composing a small part of the commu¬ 
nity, have all the powers of government placed in their 
hands. If they oppose and contend with one another they 
will be unable to convert these powers to their own benefit. If 
they agree they will be able to convert them wholly to their 
own benefit, and to do with the rest of the community just 
what they •please. patrons of this system of representation 
assume that these fraternities will be sure to take that course, 
which is contrary to their interest. The coui^e which is accord¬ 
ing to their interest, appears as if it had never presented itself 
to their imaginations!” Mr. Mill, though seeming to speak 
hypothetically of what would be the result of a certain system 
of representation is speaking of an actual system, the British, 
and having danied the compatibility of Monarchy, Aristocra¬ 
cy and Democracy, he must be understood to mean that the 
members of the House of Commons do possess all the powers 
oLGovemraent, and convert them w^^holly to their own benefit. 
And if the British Monarchy were indeed, as he supposes, but an 
ostensible pageant, such consequences might well be apprehend¬ 
ed ; and oUier Fyrns, Vanes, Hazelrigs, and Cromwells would 
arise. 

Mr. Mill’s remedy for tlie tyranny which rules in England, 
and in all countries except perhaps^orth America, is univer-^ 
sal suffrage and annual parliaments^ He makes no menti/>n' 
of voting by ballot, but the probability is that he is not a dis¬ 
senter from so important an article of Benthamism. At these* 
conclusions be arrives by more compendious but less plausible 
methods than the old advocates of the rights of man. “ The 
community cannot have an interest opposite to its interest.” 

One community may intend the evil of an<Stherf never'Tts own.** 

Jt is very evident that if the community itself were the choos-* 
interest of the community and of the choosing body 
ly^d 'i^ fhe same. The question is whether that of any portion 
of|pie:;i0bmmunity, if erected into, .the choosing body would re¬ 
in^ the same.” ^ S appose in the ^st instance that it embrac^^a 
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the majority, the question is wheth^sr the majority would havti?’ 
an interest in oppressing those who, upon this supposition, 
would be deprived of political power ? If we reduce the cal¬ 
culation to its elements we shall see that the interest which 
they -v/ould have of this deplorable kind, though it would 
be somethii\g, would not be very great. Each man of the 
majority, if the majority were constituted the governing bo¬ 
dy. would have something less than the beneiit of oppressing 
a single man. If the majority were twice as great as the 
minority, each iiian of the" majority would only have half the 
beueht of oppressing a single man. In that case the benefits of 
good government, accruing to all, might he expected to overba¬ 
lance to the several members of such an elective body the bene¬ 
fits of misrule peculiar to themselves. Good goverjiuient would 
therefore have a tolerable security." It follows tliat if the 
whole community are constituted the governing,” that is the 
electing body, each man of the corainunily would not have the 
benefit of oppressing the smallest fraction o(, a single man, and 
there would be the highest security for ^oJ goverrimenI. The 
effect of this arrangement would be to give the same preponder¬ 
ance of power to the poor and ignorant, which in ail countries 
they bear in number over the rich and intelligent. The evils 
of so unnatural an arrangement, so violent a disorganization of 
society, though Avasting, lamentable, and uncompensated, could 
not indeed but be temporary j and are never to be dreaded as 
the fruits of mere sophistry. While a governinant by King, 
Lords, and Commons, continues to perform its functions as well a» 
it has done for tlie last hundred and forty years, and to be as sus¬ 
ceptible of the improvements indicated by practicalinconveniences, 
the cold and arid abstractions of Mr. Mill will remain unnotic¬ 
ed and unknown. Even the the momentary interest that they have 
excited is less owing to the small degree of pervbrse ingenuity 
which can be ascribed to them, than to the many valuable con¬ 
tributions to the science of jurisprudence for which we are in¬ 
debted to the leader of thg Utilitarians.^ Mr. Mill’s House of 
Convnons, tims constituted, would be a simple Democracy ; the 
only inconvenience attending that form of government, the im¬ 
possibility of continually assembling tiie whole community, 
being completely removed by “ the grand discovery of modern 
times, the system of representation.’’ It would be wholly un¬ 
balanced by any power residing in the King, or House of Lords; 
for Mr. Mill lia^ demonstrated that the mixture of three of 
ttte kinds of government,” under whatever distribution or modifi¬ 
cation of powers, “ cannot possibly existand that “if*any 
theory deserve the epithets of wild, visionary, chimerical, it is 
that of the balance." If you ask whether such a body of i*epre- 
«entatives would understand and respect all the interests of the 
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•omsiuhlty, artd be exempt from the agitations of anibltien^fae^ 
tion, and intimidation, the answer is, that their interests are ideii^ 
tibed with those of the community; that the community within it-' 
self and with respect to itself can have no sinister interest, ahd 
Is incapable of intending evil to itself. It is pretty certain t^t 
we should not find in such a House of Commons “^very thing 
illustrious in rank, in descent, in hereditary and in acquired opu¬ 
lence, in cultivated talents, in military, civil, naval and political 
distinction that the country can afford.*' Some one denomina¬ 
tion of men would greatly prepondeVate $ and the spirit of the 
following passage referring to the composition of the second and 
third Estates of tl^ States General of France in tiie year 1789> 
wottkl be strictly fl|>plicab}e to a House of Commons after the 
Utilitarian model. " It is said that twenty-four millions ought 
to prevail over two hundred thousand. True, if the constitution 
of a kingdom be a problem of arithmetic. This sort of dis¬ 
course does well enough with the lamp-post for Hs^ second: to 
men who ma^ reasq^almly it is ridiculous. The will of the 
many and their intere^. must very often differ ; and great will 
be the difference when they make an evil choice. A govern¬ 
ment of five hundred country attornies and obscure curates is 
not good for tw'^enty-four millions of men, though it were chosen 
by eight and forty millions ; nor is it the better for being guhied 
by a dozen of persons of quality, who have betrayed tl^ir trust: 
in order to obtain that power.” 

Haying denied the possibility of the King and House df Lords 
participating in the power thus concentrated in the House of 
Commons, let us see how Mr. Mill considers it nevertheless 
possible that a King and House of Lords could coexist with it. 
“ The executive functions of Government consist of two parts, 
the adiniuistrative and the judicial. The administrative, in thisr 
cpuntry, belon'gs to the King ; and it will apjjfear indubita-- 
ble, that, if the best mode of disposing of the administrative 
powers of Government be to place them, in the hands of one 
great functionary, not e|pctive, but hereditm^ ; a King, stich as^ 
ours, instead of being inconsistent with the represehsative ^sys^ 
tern, in its highest state of perfection, would be an indispensa-^ 
ble branch of a good Government; and even if it did not previ¬ 
ously exist, would be estpblished by a representative body whose 
interests were identified, as above, with those of the nation,” 

. The same reason will apply exactly to our House of Lords. 
Suppose it trqe, that, for the perfect pertbrfnancli of theTushiess of 
legislafion, and of watching over the execution of the: laws,, a sti-i 
i^nd4fl|herative assembly is necessary; that an assemblyysueh as> 
ue; J|f^h House of Lords, composed of the proprietors of the? 
greatest lamled estates, with dignities and privileges, is the best 
adapted to the eu4: it foUpwa, that a body of reprosaatotivas^ 
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whose intweats'wcre identified With those of the nation wouldosi* 
tablisk such an assembly, if it did not previously exist; for the 
beat of all possible reasons; that they would have motives for it, 
and none at all against it.” Excellent securiW! Admirable 
demonstration 1 i^the best mode of disposing of the adminis* 
live power—«/ a second deliberative assembly be necessary-r-they 
will jdace all patronage, civil, ecclesiastical, naval, and miHtary 
in the band^f a King,.and will allow their ordinances to be cast 
out by a House of Lords ! They would have motives for, and 
none at all against it! Nothing is more common with Mr. Mill, 
nothing more rare in private and public life than to find all the 
motives on one side of a cfuestion. As well might it be said 
that, if the Emperor of Austria should consider that the best 
mode of disposing of the legislative power would be to divide it 
with a House of hereditary Nobles, and another of elective Com* 
mens, he would grant a Charter instituting such co-ordinate 
legislative bodies ; and for the best td’ all passible reasons ; that 
he would have motives for, and none at all against it. In the 
British, and in every Constitution, or form of Government, ab¬ 
solute or limited, tlm difierent or^rs in Jke state preserve their 
®>elative stations by the weight and consideration that respec¬ 
tively belong to them*. None are dependent on the benevolence, 
caprice, or theories of the rest; but each subsists by virtue of 
its inherent power resulting from the combined operation of 
property, law, religion, opinimi, and habit. 

Mr. Mill quotes Montesquieu in support of bis proposition 
that uq|!rait^‘ power will certainly be abused ; but the great 
difi'erence between these two writers is that the l^ter acknow- 
fedges the efficacy of various checks by wbkh power is limited 
in European Monarchies ; whereas the former recognizes one 
alone, that of an assembly of representatives annually renewed 
by universal .sufiVage. an assembly he indeed describes as 

a check on the executive governmedt, though it p'ouldi be itself 
a depository of unlimitedi power; and yet would hav« no nm- 
tives to abuse that power by eqcroaehiag on the fimetiaBs of 
a King, or fibuso of Lords ! Mitntesquieu examines the nature 
and pi'inoiples of Govecttmeiits^ undef' three descriptions, the 
Republican, Monarchical, and despotic. According to Mr. 
Mih there are but two kinds; one ffiee, nainefy a Representfdive 
^mocracy, undpr which alone freedom and justice can be en¬ 
joyed? the other absolute, which m subdivided into Monarchi¬ 
cal and Aristocraticai. The latter, including every Govem- 
timat in Aluropc jvithopt exception, are nob only absolute, but 
»ccMsarityfdBspotic,oppijasswe,t andty^^ ; fitr Mr- Miftin- 
lists, that the veiy pnm^ of human nature upon wbiob dm 
necessity of Government is founded the propensi^ of one man 
I0. posseaa:hu&sel£ of the objects of desire at t^e oosb ofi snetherr 
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leads on by infallible sequence, where power over a com^' 
munity is attained and nothing checks, not only to that degree 
of plunder which leaves the members (excepting always the 
recipients and instruments of the plunder) the bare means of 
subsistence, but to that degree of cruelty which is necessary to 
keep in existence the most intense terror,” If we say that in cer¬ 
tain countries of Europe, in Denmark for instance, there is no 
such boundless rapacity and tffrror, he replies thstt “ Experi¬ 
ence, if we look at the outside of the facts, appears to be di¬ 
vided on the subject for as he thinks himself compelled by 
historic verity to acknowledge that the people of Denmark 
“ under their absolute Monarch are as well governed as any peo¬ 
ple in Europe,” (which is more than truth will warrant,) so is he 
forbidden by his theory of the principles of human nature to ad¬ 
mit that they can possibly be exempt from oppression. Where¬ 
fore, #ays he, “ as the surface of history afibrds no cer¬ 
tain principle of decision, we must go beyond the surface 
and penetrate to the springs within.*’ On the surface he finds 
good government, peace, justice, lUildness : what does he find 
beneath ? rottenness,<^ud, violence ? No : but a postulate, that 
there is, by the v^ry principle of human nature, an irresistible 
tendency, an infallible propensity in absolute Mon archs and Aris¬ 
tocracies to perpetrate every species of misgovernment ! 

On this part of Mr. Mill's Essay it has been well observed by 
the Edinburgh Review, (No. 97. p. 162,) that the very cir¬ 
cumstances he mentions prove that the a priori method is alto¬ 
gether unfit for investigations of this kind, and that Ijie only 
way to arrive®at the truth is by induction. Experience can never 
be divided, or even appear to be divided, except with reference 
to some hyphothesis. When we say that one fact is inconsis¬ 
tent with another fact, we mean only that it is inconsistent with 
the theory which we have founded on that other fact. But, if the 
fact be certain the unavoidable conclusion is, that our theory is 
false ; and in order to correct it, we must reason back from an 
enlarged collection of facts to principles.*’ To this unanswerable 
objection, the Westminster Review, (No. 21. p. 255,) professing 
unqualified adherence to Mr. Mill as a true champion of the seam¬ 
less sect of the Utilitarians ; and afl’ecting to welcome his 'ad¬ 
versary as one w'ho from weakness and unskilfulness was “ worth 
a host of friends”, replies by flatly contradicting Mr. Mill’s mi¬ 
nor proposition, and substituting one utterly irreconcileable with 
liis theory ! “ The answer,” says the Westminster, “ is that the 
king of Denmark, is not a despot. He wjas put in bk present 
situation, by die people turning the scale in his favor in a bar 
lailced contest between himself and the nobility. And it is quite 
clear that the same power would turn the scale the other way, 
theilRiaiRilnt Denmark shoidd tcdLe into his headto.be 
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Caligiila. It is of little consequence by what congeries of letters 
the majesty of Denmark is typified in the royal press ef Copenr 
jhagen, while the real fact is that the sword of the people is susr 
pended over his head in case of ill behaviour, as efiectually as 
in other' countries where more noise is made upon the subject, 
■jEvery body believes the soi^^ereign of Denmark to be a good 
and virti^ous gentleman ; but. there is uo more* superrhumau 
pierit in his being so, than in the case of a rural squire who does 
not shoot his land-steward, or quarter his wife with his yeo-r 
maniy sabre.” , 

There cannot be greatlfer discordance than between Mr. Mill 
and his brother Utilitarian of the Westminster, Tlie reasoning 
pf the former is as follows; 

It is of great importance to remark, that not one item in 
the motives which had led English gentlemen to make slaves of 
their fellow creatures^ and to reduce them to the very worst 
condition in which the negroes have been found in the West In-r 
dies, can be shown to be wanting, or to be less strong in the set 
pf motives, which universally operate ijpDn the men who have 
power over their fellow creatures. It is proved, therefore, by 
tbe closest deduction from the acknowledged laws of human 
nature, and by direct and decisive experiments, that, the ruU 
jng One, or the rulmg Few, would if checks did not operate in the 
way of prevention, reiluce the great mass of the people subject 
to their power, at least to the condition of negroes in the West 
Indies.* 

Any*system of representation short of universal suffrage will 
enable the ruling Few, and ability will, by the unfortunate con^- 
Stitution of human nature necessitate them, to reduce the people 
to the condition of negroes in the West Indies. 

But in Denmark there is no system of representation; the 
king, by the revolution of 1660, 'A^as investedi with absolute 
power ;* and yet property and person are there respected aa 
much as in any country in Europe. 

Therefore the testimony of experience is delusive, and we must 
revert to the priiioiples o^ human nature in order to prove, syn- 
theflically, the major proposition. 

When the glaring defects in this reasoning are pointed put^ 
the Westminster replies 

“ Mr. Mill has rightly stated the propensity fo plunder and erur 
elty inherent in human nature, and the true nature pf the p^y pfv 
fbctual remedy : that is>, representation by universal suffrage ip 
indispensable tp the protectipn of the people.” 


, * absolute a moaucby,” says bofdMoleswosI^, '* as aav it at pTCMut in tbe 
world,” 
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Nevertheless that remedy is not indispensable ! Without 
universal suffrage, wilhout any system of representation, the pow¬ 
er of the Government may be restrained by the latent power of 
the people as effectually as in other countries where more noise 
is made upon the subject; and the people of Denmark &re in as 
little danger of being reduced to the condition of slaves, and 
have as little reason to dread oppression, or misgoverjtment, as 
an English country gentleman’s wife has to fear that her hus¬ 
band will cut off' her head. 

The Westminster next denies that a Government may be 
saturated with the objects of desire, because it would be unsgtfe 
to trust to saturation in a thief. “ Tell it not in Bow-Street, 
whisper it not in Hatton Garden.” “ Why do not the owners 
of pocket handkerchiefs try to ‘ saturate ?’ ” A thief takes secret¬ 
ly and appropriates the whole to himself. Government takes 
openly for the purposes of administration and luxuiy, according 
to its power as limited by law, custom, and opinion. In Asia 
the Sovereign in taking the rent of all the land in his kingdom 
takes only his own. l^JBurope he takes such contributions from 
the real and personal property of his subjects as they consider 
reasonable or tolerable, with reference to ^ ancient usages and 
present exigencies. Ad Ceesarem potestas omnium pertinet ; 
ad singulos proprietas ; Cmsar hath power over all, and 
every man property in his own. But if we suppose a thief to 
deal in something better than pocket-handkerchiefs and silver 
spoons; and to enrich himself by some whole-sale iniquity, he 
would really* be saturated, and become himself a subject for 
thieves to prey on. 

Nobody has described in stronger language than Mr. Mill has 
done in his Essay on Jurisprudnece, the intensity with which men 
desire the good opinion of others, and dread their contempt; yet 
in exaggerating the evil profiensitics of rulers he omits all men¬ 
tion of so powerful a restraint. In reply to the observations of the 
Edinburgh on this omission, the Westminster urges that “ no 
one cares for the good opinion of those he has been accustomed 
to wrong.” The plantercand slave-drjyer care not the opi¬ 
nion of the negro ; “ the goodly land-owner who lives by mocsels 
squeezed from the waxy hands of the cobbler,” cares not for his 
hatred and contempt, W finds sufficient solace in the contem-' 
plation of his own w ealth. Even the planter, however, may 
find that the ill treatment of liis slaves exposes him not only 
to various kinds of vindicative retaliation on theiyjart, bnt 
to reproachful looks and speeches from his eqiials ancTsupenors. 
The land-owner, too, has his equals and superiors ; he cannbt 
wrongfully squeeze a farthing from the gripe of the cobbler, and 
; dare not offer, him a personal indignity. Englishmen, Danes, 
Prussians, not being “ accustomed to wrong,” or be wronged. 
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are acutely sensible to pleasure and pain from the good and ill 
opinion of their neighWirs and the public ; and so far was 
Horace from applying his At mihi plaudo. Ipse domif univer¬ 
sally or gfenerally, that he refers the sentiment to some memora¬ 
ble miser of those days, some Athenian Elwes or Farquhar, one 
who by the^ morbid contraction of bis mind, and revolting sordid¬ 
ness of his habits, was utterly without ambition or capacity for 
public life. 

The Westminster is pleased to assert that “ it is diametrically 
opposed to history and the evidence of facts that the poor 
are the class whom there is any difficulty in restraining. It is 
not the poor but the rich tliat have a propensity to take the 
jiroperty of other people. There is no instance upon earth of the 
poor having combined to take away the property of the rich ; 
and all the instances habitually brought forward as examples of 
it, are gross misreprentations, founded upon the most necessary 
acts of self-defence on the part of the most numerous classes.” 
It is utterly untrue thal the French Revdption took, place be¬ 
cause ‘ the poor began to compare theiff cottages and sallads 
with the hotels and.banquets of the rich’; it took place be¬ 
cause they were robbed of their cottages and sallads to sup¬ 
port the hotels and banquets of their oppressors. It is utterly 
untrue that there was either a scramble for property or general 
confiscalion ; the classes who took part with the foreign in¬ 
vader lost their property, as they would have done here, 
and outfit to do every where.How, it may be asked, are 
the rich to benefit by robbing the poor 1 The veiy existence 
of property, as distinguished from community, implies the 
primary distribution of the annual revenue of the whole society 
into rent, profits, and wages ; and its secondary^ distribution into 
the wages of productive and of nan-productive labour. The 
rich who derive their incomes from rent, profits, salaries, and fees, 
cannot idso appropiate the wages of the labourer ; they cannot 
take to themselves the means of comfortable subsistence by 
which the#loughman, miller, carpentej;, &c. are enabled to min¬ 
ister to all their wants and enjoyments. On the other Land 
the mamj poor cannot benefit by dividing among themselves the 
property of the few rich. The great mass of mankind are 
doomed to live by the labour of their hands, and must do so if the 
existing accumulations of laud and stock were equally divided 
among all. 

The natural ctmditlbn of society is that the rjph exercise an 
bifluence in the administration of its afiairs in proportion to 
their wealth, intelligence, and leisure; and that the poor ac¬ 
quiesce in their preponderance and guidance. But if from abuse 
of power on the part of the rich, or from other causes exciting 
.disseution and commotion, the poor are elevated into political 
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Importatice, and induced to stimulate the envious feelings of thoso 
who have placed power in their hands, property is not safe ; and 
will not regain its security till the new men are saturated, and 
•the due collection between property and power is restored. It is 
only when there is great discordance between the political institu¬ 
tions and the actual state of property and opinion in a nation, 
especially if aggravated by dear corn or low wages, that mischief 
can follow from the Utilitarian doctrine, that a landholder lives by 
morsels squeezed from the w^xy hands of tlie cobbler ; and that 
the hotels and banquets of the rich are supported by robbing 
the poor of their cottages and sallads. When they are thus 
persuaded that plunder is but self defence and resumption of 
their own, we do not find tliJit their violence is stayed by the 
calculation on which Mr. Mill lays so much stress; that each 
man of the majority would only have a teii-thousand part of the 
beneht of oppressing a single man. 

During the French Revolution it mightas well be asserted that 
the lives of the iiinocQpt were spared, as that their property was 
respected. It is not tlrn less true, because the fury of the tem*- 
pest has long past and left traces of its purifying operation, that 
murder and confiscation did rage uncontrolled. While the 
streets ran with blood, men were driven into emigration by fear, 
and stripped of their property for emigrating before the declar¬ 
ation of war ; and the clergy were robbed and massacred without 
the shadow of guilt. Such were the resnlts of an experiment 
conducted resolutely on Utilitarian principles, and with every 
security for good government which Mr. Mill could desire. 
There were annual parliaments and universal suffrage. The in^ 
terests of the chosen were identified with the interests of the 
choosers ; and the interests of the choosers were identified with 
those of the community; and the community within itself', and 
with respect to itself^ can have no sinister interest. 

Having concluded a most lame and impotent reply to the Edin¬ 
burgh Review, the Westminster is not more fortunate in the 
remainder of the article,jvhich contain/* “^the historj^^the com¬ 
mon-sense principle of morals and politics.” o 

That the good of the governed ought to be the object of all go¬ 
vernments is a principle coeval with human society. The Amen- 
can hunter knows it, the Scythian shepherd recognizes it. It is 
many centuries since Cicero said, Unum debet esse omnibus 
propositum ut eadem sit UTILITAS unius enjusque etuniverso- 
rum ; quamtSi ad se quisque rapiat, dissolvetur omnis hu- 
mana eonsortio. The phrases bonumpublicum and saluspopdU 
are than two thousand years old, and mean that the ruling 
principle of statemen ought to be to promote “ the greatest hap- 
pMesis uf the greatest number for the greatest length of thne 
itlmi “ tpagnifioetit proposition^”, which has now received its latest 
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ittiprovetnent by the retrenchment of superfluity, and been reveal¬ 
ed in the simple grandeur of ** the greatest happiness prin¬ 
ciple.” On the proinulgation of that discovery we are assured that 
“ the awful names of JuvStice and Liberty,—^which men had long 
felt aftei-, if happily they might comprehend them, ceased to 
designate pnknown powers ; a^id lusHce stood forth as the 
rule of appropriation wliich produced the greatest happiness, while 
Liberty was the being subject to no restraints except what were 
necessary for the promotion of the same end.” “All the sub¬ 
lime obscurities which h&d haunted the mind of man from 
the first formation of society,—the phantoms whose steps had 
been on earth, and their heads among the clouds,—marshalled 
themselves at the sound of this NEW principle of connection and 
of union, and stood a regulated band, where £^11 was order, sym¬ 
metry, and force. What men had struggled for and bled, 
while they saw it but as through a glass darkly,—^was made the 
object of substantial knowledge and lively . appreliension. The 
bones of sages and of patriots stirred within their tombs, that 
what they dimly saw and followed had become the world’s com¬ 
mon heritage.” Naw the only novelty connected with that 
vaunted principle, which was familiar to the sages and patriots 
who lived in the old time before our fathers, is that the Utili¬ 
tarians immediately deduce from it the proposition that men 
“ should govern themselves ” by annual parliaments and uni¬ 
versal ijufirage ; whereas no such conclusion could stand if the 
interveAiing propositions drawn from a sufficient •induction of 
facts were supplied. They err fii-st by misplaced and gratuitous 
exultation at the pretended discovery of a swaggering major, 
which proves nothing : secondly, by jumping from less than 
“ demi-premises and half-principles’’ to the false conclusion, 
that because government should consult the benefit of all; 
therefore all should have an equal share in cbnstituting and 
controlling the Government. 

Tliey err thirdly, in supposing that the principle of utility or 
grcatest|^piness, however coinciden^witb, can ever supersede 
the»ideas^-iind sentiments of justice and virtue, which are distinct 
from, and antecedent to the observation of such coincidence. 
The controversy which has hitherto been maintained on this sub¬ 
ject has related not to ihe rules of duty and the maxims of jus¬ 
tice, but to the origin ofmoral obligation,’^ and the merit of jus¬ 
tice and other virtues; whither they should be traced to reason or 
sentiment; whether fhey were deducible by argjiment, or im¬ 
pressed by natural feeling. On both .sides of the question, and 
in a middle space between both sides, infinite ingenuity felicity 
of illustration, and eloquence have been displayed by Butler, 
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Hume, Adam Smith, Paley and Dugald Stewart ; sages whose 
bones will never be disturbed by the anfi-common sense par- 
doxes of the Utilitarians, that before their time “ Justice was an 
unknown power,” and that what conduces to the general hap¬ 
piness is not only prescribed and sanctioned by virtue, but is th« 
principle and substauce of virtue itself. 


WltlTTSU in THE ALBUM OF A DECEASEP FRIEND. 


1 . 

Oh, for the sweet gales of Youth’s morning time! 

Oh, for the rich bra^ath of the mountain floners! 

Oh, for tlie forest hiids! the (•heerf:il chime 
Of village bells that on the eai, like show^^rs 
On sultry meadows, fell!—Oh for the stiearns 
That Iiillabied my inraney, while dreams. 

Such as fly far from manhoods’ slunihcr hours, 

A tissuey veil cast o’er the hi'iden store 
Of thoughts,—deep bedded then within my bosom’s core 
» 

2 . 

Oh ' for tl e moonli»ht ramble bv the river, 

'I’hat to the winking stars its night-chant sung! 

Oh! for thos:) waters, gushing on for ever 
In an eternal freshness ;-a-cooI and young 
As when t'lieir spring, in far gone ages, iiist 
From the earth’s womb in strength and glory burst. 

With a rich flood, that fertile verdure flung 
On many a. spot, barren and waste before, 

But now with flowers auU herbs all strewed and sprinkled o’er. 

3. 

Is it that o'er the smiling brow of youth 
A spell to conjure happiness is hung? 

Is it that innocence, and peace, and truth, 

Die with our childhood?—while the hoiKs thak clung 
’lb tile yhung heart, like ivy to the rock. 

In manhood wither ’neatli the tempest-shock 
That, spoils the bright buds which to youth belong, 
Crnshing them ailyet Hope, though changed remains 
Sole bliss that deigns to mix with manhood’s bitter pains. 
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4. 

It is a sadd’ninv and a wounding thought 
That tells us. Life lor ag^ with care is clouded. 

We toil from day to day,—vve slave for nought 
Save sighs and tears, and pains in pleasures shrouded; 
We purchase aching heads aii<l breaking hearts. 

And chant our spirits with degrading arts. 

Until, upon our bosoms, thickly crowded, 

We heap grief-burthens, that with every hour 
Gain heavier force to quell the spirit’s buoyant power! 

5. 

Why should we then to court the public praise 
Thus bask om hearts in pride’s deceitful benm? 

Why give our youth’s first pinitv to rays 
'J'hat do not warm, but scnr<-h with fiery gleam? 

Oh! happiness ol‘Iniiocerre! 0! child 

Fresh from thy Motlier’s breast!—as free as wild 

As is the hill-bego;ten vernal stream. 

Why const thou not tliu.s even live?—or. why 
Live on ?—in tiiy happy brightness smile, and—die i 


SENTIMENTAL SONNETS TO A DISTRESSED COCKROACH 


I. 

Poor persecuted Insect I Denizen 

Of hole and corner, though the live-long day 
Modest, thou ^ek’st retirement, and away 
Ahidest from the haunts of busy men. 

Nor till the night-fall from thy lonely den 
Thou venturest timid forth, a scanty meal 
7'o glean frsim useless rind—stale crust—or peel— 
Or drink from savoury oil-glass and again 
Jtetire thee at tlie approach of dawn, to dwell 
Darkling, in solitary nook, thy cell 
Some iVagrant drain—old chest—or wash-harffl-stand— 
— Yet all avails not; persecution rife 
Pursues thee ; and against thy brittle life 
Raised is each slippered foot ! uplift «ach deadly hand I 
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yet thou art not armed, like ftngry Bei, 

Or fierce intrusive W^asp, or musical 
Mosquito; and no sting to wound withal 
Jlast thou, to furnish Fear with coward’s plea 
'I'o palliate murder; e’en the tiny Flea 
'I'hat ’mid tlie fur disports (in populous swama) 

Of pet Grimalkin, is most fierce in arms 
Compared—thou injured, harmless thing!—^with thee! 
Tliou dost not, as tlie odorous —dispense 

Perfumes, that overpower'the delicate sense 
Of Damsel, and avenge th’ incautious crush: 

Plien why this universal loathing? why 
With oiie accord resolved, that thou must die. 

Do young and old to trample on thee rush? 

lU. 

They say thou ’rt hideous to behold I If true 
That wer^, at best, a very lame apology 
For giving thee a place in martyrology. 

And one, that nine in ten of ns might rue— 

—IJeing ill favoured ! But thy shape, thy hue 
To eyes unprejudiced seem lovely. That 
Symmetrically oval— this, as my hat— 

—Black; yet disclosing to fond artists’ view 
I'ints of Burnt-Umber edged with Burnt-Sienna <• 
Fading to Komap-ochre I Then tliy antennae 
Silken and taper, wandering to and fro— 

'I'remliling! Thy mail-clad wings so gossamery ! 

'I'liy legs—would they were not so thin and hairy ?—* 
For, as to beauty, 1 confess they’re but so-so!! 


Soft is thy footstep as Camilla’s 1 Light 

She skimmed the unbending corn; nor skimmed it brisker 
Than thou, fair Lady’s curl or Dandy’s whisker ; 

As sallying, wheh bright lamps innouncp the night 
Thou plyest thy busy wing witli whirring flight 
In brief gyrations, and exhausted drop 
On face of warbling Nymph, or sudden pop 
*]Mid circling throngs, giving and taking fright. 

Changing to shtilly scream the gentle song!! 

— Alas! tliy days are numbered*! romid thee throng 
Indignant Beaux; soon sbalt thou rue the rash 
Intrusion! spe! they urge the hot pursuit! 

And now beneath the stamp of pottderous boot 
Crushedis thy'iragile form, with fri^tfids^uashu!!! 
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Ussud Oolla Khan, ‘was descended from a family of hi;?]i res¬ 
pectability, with which nobility and royalty had connectejl them¬ 
selves by' niarriajye, and which had in former times obtained the 
j^ift of a Jugeer or rent free est&te from the reigning prince, 
j jike the rest of their nation Ussud Oolla’s father and grand¬ 
father preferred a life of indolence and splendour to one of cauti¬ 
ous yet honorable independence; wherefore they both coiitinued 
hangers on of the court, and endeavoured to excel others twice as 
rich as tlieiriselves, in the rarity of their dress, in the number of their 
•servants, and in their breed of horses. To procure funds for this ex¬ 
travagance, the dageer was let piecemeal for long terms, and then 
as the leases fell in was tnoiigaged, so that matters were in a bad 
•state and seemed speedily in a lair way t<rBe worse. One thing 
alone was wanting to,reduce the family to beggary, viz. live or 
•six suns to diviiie the patrimony among themselves, each think¬ 
ing it necessary to keep up the same state as his fatlier. Pate, 
however, in this case w as favourable, for what remained of the 
leased out aud mortgaged Jugeer, descended to Ussud Oolla 
undivide 4 |[, at the period of his father’s death. 

UssuA Oolla, as is the custom with Mussulraansfhad married 
early, and as his parents, together with those of his wife, were 
the eontracting parties, and all ol' them agreed in excluding the 
subjects of the contract from the consultation, the match could 
hardly he called a willing one. Yet Ussud Oolla wuis in no way 
Borry, w lien on his marriage day, hax'liig escaped (he bulfets and 
gibes of his harrassing friends, he secluded himself in his Zenana, 
to find his spouse an elegant and sylph-like being, whose gentle 
yet piercing black eyes seemed liviTig fountains of love. Time 
whicli detracted in spleiidtiur from Fyzwi’s beauty, increased her 
attrmdions by developing her mental accomplishments, for won- 
dcrl ul to say, besides beating the Umt tom. she could sing w’ell 
to*her own accompaniment on the Sitar, and could absolutely 
read common Persian books, without making more than two or 
three blunders in a line. Timid as a fuwm and languid as the 
drooping cypress^the gye of her husband rested on her propor- 
tiyns^in luxurious repose ; but Ussud i'ound likew ifie, that when 
excited, his w ife could be as resolute and tierce as the tiger 
famishing from a three days fast. Occasions, however, seldom 
presented themselves for an exhibition of these fiery qualities, 
and as Fyzun’s whole soul was wrapped in her husband, the. 
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thoughts of whom filled her bosom for every waking moment, 
tJssud thought himself a happy man at least in his own house;: 
the more especially as he beheld so< many of his friends, who 
quitted theirs, as if they were haunted by a gliole. 

Matters went on thus, well and peaceably in the interior of 
tTssnd Oolla’s house, but the pleasing prospect waf, confined to 
that alone. Tlie confusion in which Ussiid's father bad left his 
concerns, still increased in spite of a|j[ bis son’s endeavours to 
unravel it; several mortgages were foreclosed, bankers pressed 
for payment of bonds, servants demafided wages, and the Cutwal 
of the city had not received his usual fee for a year. It was in 
Vain, Ussiid Oolla prayed the merchants to advance him money 
for the purpose of redeeming his property; all they knew was, 
that his estate was going rapidly , nor could Ussud by any argu¬ 
ments ])ersuade them to the contrary; whenever he approached 
their shops, they locked up their treasure boxes and took to 
counting out courics. In this extremity Ussud Oolla was at his 
wdts end, and whethe;;’ he looked to the right hand Or to the left, all 
seemed dark; yet action was necessary, for ten days more would 
otherwise find him in jail. Sitting one day in the cool of the 
evening on his house top, he had heaped a heavy sigh, and ceas¬ 
ed ruminating on what appeared inevitable; having dropped his 
hookah on the ground, he sat vacantly gazing at the kites, which 
the native ladies and gentlemen amuse themselves by flying. 
His opposite neiglibours on the house to]), as was apparent from 
their joyous voices, and repeated exclamations, were defeply en¬ 
gaged in lliis aerial task, but their persons were concealed by 
the usual brick wall which surrounds the house lops, where fe¬ 
males walk. This solid curtain was however, on the ]>resent 
occasion doomed to betray its trust; on a sudden, the string of 
one kite hitched on the briok wall, and to release it from thence, 
first ajjpeared a snowy arm covered with jewels, and then rose a 
face, for a passing second, but it was such a face, that when 
once seen, could not be forgotten. 

A sudden thought catne across Uesud Oolla’s mind, which 
made him involuntarily start—for it presented the means of gra¬ 
tifying his passion and of obtaining a release from his difficulties. 
The opposite house was inhabited by the Court Treasurer, and that 
the visible invisible was his daughter Ussud he could not doubt. 
He considered of making his proposals of and conferring the title 
of second wife, on this lovely flower, and ufhy slpmld he not, since 
lie as yet had but one wife, while the law allowed him four. 
He then fell into a second reverie, in which his rapid imaginati¬ 
on pictured to himself, two piretty wives’ estates redeemed from 
pledge, personal liberty, official rank, and many other most 
Alna^ar-like schemes^, until he hit upon the solitary unconaecU 
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ed reality, his wife Fyzun. He was here at a loss; he knew 
perfectly well, that sach a proposition made to her, would meet 
with instantaneous and indignant rejection; he was conscious 
that she would never consent to be placed, inevitably as 
slie must be, in tlie second rank—and he was afraid of that 
feline practice, so common to cats, tigers and I'emates, called 
clawing. All these w6re heavy considerations, and extreme dan¬ 
gers, but hazarded they must be, ovUssud Oolla was a ruined 
man. He summoned up courage, therefore, ami proceeding to 
his wife Fyzun, in as delicate a wdy as possible laid his condition 
before her and proposed the remedy. Ussud Oolla expected aii 
explosion, but Fyzun contrary to his expectation, said hard¬ 
ly a word. She spoke not much, but she said, she had read 
and heard of, but never till that moment had believed in, 
the perfidy of man. Ussud Oolla attempted to remove thi» 
impression, and shewed her the necessity of the case, but 
she listened coolly, and calmly looking her disbelief retired. 
As she went out, she seemed like the heavy sky, lowering 
and dark, but still as death. There waf fto storm asy^t, but no 
one could say when it would burst out, and all could see, that 
when it came it would be terrible. Of this however Ussud 
Oolla had no conception, but was agreeably surprised at the way 
in wiiich his proposition had been received; had Fyzun raved he 
would have desisted, but as the case stood he dressed himself in 
his best •cocked his turban on one side of his head, and combed 
his long hair out on the other, and crossing overtiyj way laidliia 
proposals before the treasiu‘er.. 

Cazim Beg, the treasurer was a minion of the prince high in 
station from favour, but low in birth. He was glad to get 
an alliance with an old and respectable ffimily, such as that of 
Ussud Oollus, although depressed. Jle broke otfa match then on 
foot between his daughter Ameena and a young* Pytaun of to¬ 
lerable family, and promised her to Ussud. This attair was 
soon noised abroad, and a treasurer’s daughter, if her father be 
in favor at court, can never get married without show and bustle. 
To,Ussud Oolla tlie change was soon apparent, for the servants 
Vt^ho bad quitted his service returned, declaring they had only 
fallen sick, mortgagees offered to give up their deeds, and bond¬ 
holders told him bis glory was great and rather than harass him 
for money, they would cancel tlie bonds, while the merchants in 
the bazaar no longer locked their chests as he approached. On 
the next day he was made a captain in the king of Delhi's body 
^afd, and was endowed with the title of Behaduf; surely never 
■Was so great a change in a few days. Fyzun alone remained 
sullen and silent. But sullenness and silence could effect nothing 
and Ameena and Ussud Oolla, were duly married, the Cazy 
itead the Service, and the dowiy was fixed (although Ussud had 
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not a thousand rupees of his own) for the honor of the family, at 
a lack of rupees and one gold mohur. A long description of the 
w'eddingaiid the ceremonies, more splendid than are usually seen, 
might be given, but suttice it to say, that all the bystanders and 
visitors wished the couple good luck, and the astrologers posi¬ 
tively declared the a.s])ect of stars to be more favourable, but 
there was one star which they did not take into consideration, 
and that was a malignant one. 

T\vo or three months passed in ht^ppiness without the occur¬ 
rence of any particular accident wortiiy of note. Fyzun receiv¬ 
ed her new associate and rival with all respect, nay all’ectioii, 
but to UssudOollahiinseij‘,wlio was assiduous in Iiis attentions to 
her, she would relax iiotliing. IJssud Oolla on going out of his 
door one evening, brushed roughly against a tall personage wjio 
w as standing near and looking about, liim; the stranger let him 
pass and retired, but as he went, continued gazing on the house. 
The circumstance struck IJssud, and apjjreht nding no good from 
such strict observance,dook good care to lock his door and holt 
it well. The stranger did not again appear until a few days 
aflcrwardr, when he was observed in the same ])usitinn, and 
subsecjiieiitly he was «again seen at tlie back of the lioiLse. What¬ 
ever might be the meaning of this I ssud Oolla was erjually 
bound to enquire, so arming Idmselfhe proceeded to interro¬ 
gate the stranger; that person however had proceeded some way 
up the street ere Ussud arrived, ami the latter had only* time to 
see him speaE to two indiviihials who were coming down the 
lane, and then turn the corner. The.se individuals he determin¬ 
ed to accost. On going up to them he found one was an 
acquaintance, and on enquiry discovered that the person from 
whom they had just parted was Zorab Khan, the young Pytaiin 
who had been,the destinedImsband of Aineena, before she had 
been married to himself. W hat his feelings were at these tidings 
none, but a jealous Oriental, or perhaps a Spaniard can imagine; 
he hastened home and taxed his wife Aineena with a criminal 
correspondence. Slie, pair girl, denied any evil, and plainly de¬ 
clared her ignorance of what former arrangements her panhits 
had made, and for having seen Zorab Khan, it was impossible. 
Truth innocence and artlessSiess prevailed, and the husband’s 
heart was eased of a heavy load. Fate however had decreed 
that he should sutler a heavier bui then, and he had hardly time 
to felicitate himself .on freedom ifom svispicipn, wdien lie was 
again thrown into doubt. A few' days subsequeiitiy, in the eveiv 
ing, a heavy stonn came on; the rain poured copiously, the 
Jiglitningflashed, and the wind blew a hurricane, while IJssud 
Qoilah sat smoking bis hookah and listening to some singing girls. 
The storm was very loud and nearly extinguished (he voices of 
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the minstrels, but the tymphanum of a jealous ear is tender, 
and Ussiid thought that the trees in his g.irden shook with more 
velieinence thiui that of a* storm. He sallied out alone and ex¬ 
amined his garden with no ellect, until a flash of lightning disco¬ 
vered him a man perched in the tree above iiis head. Ussud 
drew a pistol and fired, but the ball missed its object, while the 
man in the *tree, not liking perhaps a similar risk, let himself 
drop perpendicularly on Ussud Oolla, at the sanno time making 
a thrust with his dagger. This stratagem siu‘.tv<;ded, for Ussu(l 
Oolla was borne foreibly tothe groflnd, and ere he could arise, his 
foe had escaped over the wall; he discovered iiowever that it 
was Torah Khan. 


This new attempt at the sanctity of his house, coinidetely 
bewildered Ussud; Aniemsa must be the objertol'it. Yel who 
could look on lier gentle innocenee and guileless lieart, and say 
she was an intriguer. He passed that night in ex^rense fiis- 
traetion and did not numtion the cause of his an vietj' to any one, hat 
at last resolved, before lie took further measun's. to consult 
his father-in-law. who was a i)ov erful iiian and a cunning one. 
When the morning artived, Ussud Oolla went to Casim Beg; and 
to him related his sorrows; the treasurer heard him, but streUige 
to say, with inditference, although Use honour of his own daughter 
was concerned. He had nsade liis bargain, and acquised the 
reputation of a good connection aisd for aught else, he eared 
not. l^-fitated and i)erplexed. Ussud Oolla was returniiig to his 
own home, wlien a letter as if by accident dropped at his feet, 
great was his surprise when on picking it up he found it di¬ 
rected to himself. Tlie letter in short, but emphatic terms, 
apprized him of Torab Khan’s clandestine visits to his wife 
Aineena. and informed him, that tlie corresjxmdence on his side, 
might yet bfeifoiiiid, if the cushions oTiiis wife’s bijdw^cre opened 
He lost not a minute in making the search directed, and to his 
utter astonishment six letters were found, filh.'d with the most 
endearing terms, addi’essed to Ameena ami bearing tlie seal of 
Torab Khan. Ameena was ti)o astoanded to deny the accu- 
satd)n, it would have been useless had she done so, but her hus¬ 
band never asked her. To liini the facts were pr oofs as strong 
as holy writ, ami the resuscitation of his projniet from the dead 
would not have convinced him to the contrary. Fyzun, when 
she lieard ot ihis, bewailed loudly, but suggested a hundred dif¬ 
ferent excuses asguredjier husband that Torab could never have 
ejitw’cd tiie house, and wdieii she found it impossible to shake 
his conviction, proposed various punishments, of which sliaving 
the criininars head w^as the very highest. But Ussud Oolla’s mind 
was made up on this subject, and he informed Ameena with 
great coolness, that she must that night prepare for travel, and 
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that she should speedily be removed from her gallant and be seclud¬ 
ed in a rural residence other husband’s. The evening was fitful 
and gusty, and the moon looked watery and unpleasant when 
Ameena’s close covered carriage driven by a household slave, and 
followed by her husband alone, passed along the streets of Delhi, 
After quitting the suburbs, the road wound through a dreary 
plain and then turned through a grove of trees by the side of 
the river. Here Ussiid Oolla told the driver that his mistress 
wished to alight, and let him retire. He then caliod to Ameena 
and told her to descend and ^iew tlif: scenery ; she prepared to 
do so ; and as she slowly drew back the curtains and her head 
appeared, her husband’s sword fell, anti with one stroke severed 
it from her body. The bead he spurned with bis foot, and back¬ 
ing the bullocks, the whole carriage with the mangled trunk 
and the animals, were precipitated into the river. 

The rest of the tale is soon told. Ussud Oolla wiped his bloody 
SM'ord, with a grim smile returned it to its sheath, mentally devot¬ 
ed its next stroke to X^rabKhan, and rode slowly home. On his 
return, he found bis wife Fyzuii gone, but she liad left a packet 
for him. It contained copies of all the letters found in Anieena’s 
cushions, a forged seal resembling that of Torab Khan, and a 
letter to her husband, staling bow she bad allured Torab to the 
house by making use of Ainecna’s name, and how she bad forged 
letters as if fromliim to Ameena. 

The affair was never enquired into. The treasurer h’ad influ¬ 
ence at court', and on hearing from Ussud Oolla the details, said 
that God was great, what was destined to ha])pen, would happen, 
and that no more would now be heard of it, wherefore no person 
else being interested in stirring the affair, it dropped. Ussud 
Oolla lived a few years longer, but was one day killed by a bullet 
when riding through the suburbs of Delhi, supposed to bavo 
been directed by the hand of Fyzuii; of her however, nothing 
more was ever heard. 
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DAY DREAMS, 

No. I. 

■EARLY RECOLLECTIONS. 


Oft in tlio stilly ni;'}it 

E're slumber’s ciiaiii has koiind me 
Fond Memory brings the Light 
Of other days around me. Miiore. 

I was always fond of day dreaming, and I rather think that it 
was born with me, for as a child 1 was most grievously addicted 
to stealing into bye-corners with a book in rriy hand and musing 
over the contents, while my imagination expatiated on the subject 
so widely as to add many instances to those contained in the 
volume which I was perusing. Even in tlie gaiety of a merry 
circle round the Christmas fireside, 1 would frequently fix my 
eyes on the glowing coals, conjuring up a thousand wild forms 
in the shape of deathHeads, witches on broomsticks, flying 
Dragons, and such like tickle-brain fancies. Yet alas ! tiie 
long train of images which I had thus carefully raked up in the 
glowing aslies (like the airy castles of many of iiiy fellow chil¬ 
dren of a larger growth) would be demolished on a sudden by 
an iiivi^foiis thrust from my grandfather’s walking stick or be 
buried under a huge heap of smoky chaos from the coal-scuttle. 

There are few perhaps who ((q not love to dwell upon these 
dim shadowings of early imagination ; for who has not clung to 
his nurses knee in trembling delight and listened with reveren¬ 
tial awe to the good woman’s “ Tales of Eld,” while the wind 
whistled round the house and tlie Ifl tie circle cr«pt closer to the 
fire as it cast a more fitful light around the chamber ? They 
are amongst tlie earliest and most delightful impressions whicJi 
we receive and perhaps they last the longest. How to account 
for that universal belief which has pewaded all nations of the 
woild of the existence of airy beings and shadowy shapes 
“ half human, half divine,” we know not: but I am unwilling to 
pliilosophize on a subject which can admit of no particular proof 
—yet for my own part, I must confess that this disposition for 
the romantic and the marvellous has “ grown with my growth 
and strengthened with,piy streugtli” for even now in my old age 
I, o&en feel a sort of restless curiosity totally unworthy of my 
years, to listen to sundry out-of-the-way stories and adventui'es 
which never Itappened to any but the narrator. 

Of niy school days the remembrance is attended with the 
Utmost disgust. Few love them or look bael^ to them with 
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pleasure for it is a period when we feel the miseries of depen¬ 
dence and iheni^our of restraint without being able to appreciate 
the value of early layirtg the foundations of knowledge. I was 
sutYidently idle to deserve punishment but getierally fortunate 
enougli to escape it. In the coninion amusements of boyhood I 
never felt very keen delight, for 1 ivas over reached by urchins 
much younger than myself who*ivere deeply skilled In the mys¬ 
teries of Pcg-toj) and Hop-Scotch and various other pastimes at 
which I W’as always a scoundrel bungler, I preferred throwing 
my self down under the shade v»f an ohl tree and poring ovei* the 
disasters of Ilobiiison Crusa^ or tracing the Wanderings of 
Admiral Byron thro’ tlie Isle of Uhilu?. 

For me the varied appearances of nature always held out 
irresistible charms. The heart indeed never expands with such 
placid feelings as when it is holding communion with her works. 

»f after life come 
B of a mute Lyre” 
calling up a thousand happy reinembrances of those days of 
innocence and delight which have long passed into the lapse 

of ages.-I’here w as a bank whieirhad been partly cut 

aw’ay, but enougli w as left to nourish and .support the roots of a 
beautiful old Beech, at the foot of which tiie little brook that 
formed the .Parish boundary used to run. At the foot of 
that Beech I have sat for hours in a kind of Waking Dream, 
the past crow diisg upon my mind with such I'apidity 't|iat the 
pr«:se>it w as (piite lost, while I felt myself unccnsciousiy recur¬ 
ring to those pages in the volume of existence whicli contained 
the first faint memorials of my earliest cliildliood. In these 
delightful reveries, 1 fiequently watclied the gossamer-thread 
floating calmly about in the .stilly idlcticssmf a summer mid-day 
(when scarcely » breath stirred to w all it wdth its little aeronaut 
inhabitant from place to place) with all the ardrjur of a young 
and romantic imnd. A .single Coot or Moorhen would some¬ 
times steal from it.s concealment in the Eullrush and Sedge that 
skirled the margin of the brook giving a w'ildness of repo.se to 
the scenery that .sunk deep into my heart, wdiile 1 scarcely ventur¬ 
ed to breathe lest I sliould dissipate the delicious love of thought 
w'uich the beauty of the scene had aroused. The spires of 
Churches dimly peeping through the trees, tlie faint tinkle of 
the sheep bell and an occasional distant sivell of the bugle avi- 
iiouneing tlie arrival of coaches to the, surijounding villages 
added much food to my reveries. It is in such moment 
that we forget our material existence and live only in that 
deep voluptuous Idealism when the mind like the light thread 
of the gossamer floats gently about with evety little breeze. It is 
bitter to descend fi om such feelings to jiursue the common track 


They are feelings whicli at diiierent period.s ( 
back upon t he heart “ like the remembered ton 
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of human affairs, to be changed a« it were from an airy spirit 
into the cold and limited form of a. child of clay. 

Blit this state of mentaj intoxication ceases with our boyhood, 
at an early age I found myself thrust out into the world to strug¬ 
gle with its prejudices, to imitate its follies, and to grasp at 
Its baubles. My destination was a foreign shore, I was to min¬ 
gle with Men ot wovidly manners whose feelings and opinions 
were widely different from my own, I was to pant under the in¬ 
fluence of a tropical sun and in visiting an imaginary Eldprado^ 
to quit, perhaps for ever, tj^iat little home-scene of the heart, an 
English lireside. The hour of separation arrived and a tear 
escapes me now when I call to mind, those melancholy moment if 
ill which we try to hush uji the bitterness of parting by the inter¬ 
change of a thousand little kindnesses which are given andreceived 
wiili a suppressed sigh and a sorrowful heart. We gaze anxious¬ 
ly on the tace which perhaps we are never to behold again and 
then turn away our glance with a kind of despair that burthens 
the heart with its stillness and embitters the few remaining mo¬ 
ments that necessity has left us to look and love our last. But 
I am talking of what occurred more than forty years ago—and 
yet it may be forgiven in a grey headed Sexagenarian to dwell 
with a kind of melam^holy pleasure on the scenes of his early 
life, to pause over those littte gems of happiness which memo¬ 
ry has snatched from the wrecks of former days, for the feel- 
itigs naturally require something to lean upon and in the absence 
of pre^Ait comfort will fondly call up the shadows of departed 
hours to soothe their loneliness. * 

To me it lias ever appeared particularly harsh and unmanner¬ 
ly to throw down the gauntlet of deliance before our own 
breasts and come to ap open nipture with a whole host of its 
better afl’ections : yet after we have entered ithe world and be- 
roihe closely allied to its pursuits and pleasures we arc apt to 
oust out the old tenants who formerly inhabited the little nooks 
and corners of our hearts—to descend from our tliougUts, those 
who have as it were grown grey in tl<p service of our aflections 
and to put in their place others whom vanity, interest or caprice 
may point out. But my commerce with the world never relax¬ 
ed the purer feelings of earlier years and my thoughts always 
reverted with renewed pleasure to the home of my boyhood, 
that place to which the affections of all at times turn—that word 
W'hich conjures up such a strange medley of gay remembrances 
shared with the %ol'tesft touches of melancholy. , 

It has been said, (I know not with wliat justice) that on go¬ 
ing abroad, people are apt to forget England—to become para- 
cides of good sturdy John Bullism by habituating themselves to 
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all the indolence and luxury of foreign climes. For others I 
cannot answer—^for myself^ how often during my exile did my 
heartyearn to mingle again with those scenes so deeply mirrored 
in my remembrance by the pure associations of early days ! How 
has my mind expanded with pleasure at the supposition that 
perhaps some carelesa trifle which belonged to me in my child- 
, hood^ might by chance meet the eye of jthose w'ith,w^hom my 
dawning years glided peacefully away and be hoarded with an 
affectionate regret for him .whom they might perhaps never see 
again ! With w'hat a thrill d^d I anticipate the time when I 
should return to the home of ray youtfi ! Butin these delightful 
anticipations I seemed to forget that before my return, a long 
period would have clasped since I left it—that times and man¬ 
ners would be changed and every thing modernized and reiined, 
that the house in which my boyish revels were committed 
would be disrobed of its venerable tiling and diamond window 
panes, the trees which 1 had so often climbed to rob the Chaf¬ 
finch of her nest would be cut down and not so much as an old 
post be left to hang a .single recollection on! Those who had 
been the sharers in my youthful gambols and frolics ; where 
would they be ? dispersed and scattered about the world, their 
affections resting on others and so diff used that scarcely a tithe 
would be left for their old play lellow—nay, the very urchins of 
the village whom I had left running about as wild and as rag¬ 
ged as young colts would be found decent sober Grandfathers, 
with a iong live of strange descendant’s trooping at their heels, 
putt ing me in Vnind of the vast lapse of time and of tlie fe(v faint 
steps between me and the grave.' 

Though tlie greater portiqp of life is spent in endeavours 
rather to avoid its evils than to enjoy its blessings yet there is a 
period to which every man looks forward with calm delight; 
when having shaken off'the trammels and cares of daily business he 
may pass tlie rest of his days in the reciprocation of benevolence 
and tlte happy exuberance of social converse ; when competency 
shall have secured him frQm the anxiety of future provision and 
the maturity of age given solidity to his opinions and respect to 
his character. To this period the finger of hope is constantly 
pointing and he is content to forget present privation, in thb 
contemplation of future enjoyment; to this period, have I now ar¬ 
rived—but enjoyment alas! like the cup of Tantalus has shrunk 
from my lips—1 have returned to the home of my childhood and 
found myself a stranger in the land that gSve me birtk 1 
have asked '‘the friends of ray youth, where are they?”—and ah 
echo has answered “ where are they?” I have visited the vil- 
lag^bhurch-yard, and gazed upon the descriptive stones which 
record little else but their names and have found that my own 
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bosomis the only sepulchre where their virtues and tenderness 
lie enshrined ! It is to soothe the languor of declining years that 
I have now recourse to the fairy charms of imagination, and iff 
can cheat the reader of ahy single one of those many melancho¬ 
ly moments which the rugged reality of life is continually thrus¬ 
ting upon us, 1 shall feel satisfied that 1 have not written in 
vain. t • 


.STANXAS. 


All! this were but a weary world 
Without its hopes and (ears, 

A pool by no light breezes curl«d 
A chee»lefis sight appears— 

A calm interminable plain 
Is sadder than the stormy main ; 

Yet these similitudes would be , 

Of endless life's monotony. 

If humamstghs and human tears 

Ne’t;r stirred, nor stained the stream of years. 


Oh! Ood ! there are who madly dare 
'I'o question thine eternal will; 

Who own this glorious globe is fair 
Yet mourn permitted ill; 

And deem it strange Almighty power 
Should yield to sin one mortal hour. 

Or snlfer care, and paiiM and strife. 

To chequer all the scenes of life. 

Or let one darkening shadow lie < 

Between ns and eternity. 

These see not what the wise may see 
(Lost wanderers in the storm!) 

How far above mortality 
As man above Uie worm, 

Is He whose awful glory seems 
Impaloable to earthly dreams. 

Yet man to rayless bltnduess given 
Would pierce the mystic veil of heaven. 
And with\lelirioiis boldness scan 
His unseen Maker's secret plan. 
Forgetful that he might not part 
The curtain of big own proud heart! 


D.X.R. 
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A SKETCH OF RANAJIT SINH. 

By Baboo Kasipbasad' Guosiu 


Rnnajit Sinh is the son of Maha Sinli, of the tribe of Sahasi. 
He is about fifty years of age and of a middle stature, neither 
too thin, nor too stout. He has lost the use of one of his eyes in 
consequence of an attack of the small pox. His beard is long 
and flowing, but he does not suflen his nails to grow, which 
is criminal according to the tenets of tlie religion of the Sheiks. 
His dress is plain white, and he wears his turban across his 
forehead, the left part of which descending down and covering 
the eye-brow of the left eye which i| blind, so as to shade it a 
little. His disposition is said to be very mild, insomuch, that 
when he formerly used to go about his country in disguise to 
learn the disposition of the people towards the Goveniiiient, he 
used to question them respecting the conduct of tlieir Magis¬ 
trates, Collectors, or 'their Prince; whenever he heard any 
complaint and was spoken ill of, he inquired into the nature of 
the grievance, calmljr listened to it, and afterwards arriving at 
a station judged impartially, and often to the satisfaction of 
his people. 

He rises at 3 o’clock in the morning, bathes and then retires 
to a private room, where no one, not even his servants jjre suf¬ 
fered to go. |n this solitary situation he coufits over his<ibeads 
and oilers prayers till midday wdien his priest Madhusudana 
Pundit goes and reads to him passages from the Puranas. At 
this time he usually ofl’ers gifts to the Rrahmanas. When it is 
daylight he either repairs to the Fort to see the discipline of his 
"troops or holds his Durba;^ till ten or eleven o’clock ; after 
which he retires* from his Court and takes his meal. The rest 
‘of his time till nine in the evening when he retires to rest is 
according to circumstances variously employed. 

He has three sons, viz. Kherga Sinh, Shair Sinh, and Tara 
Sinh, but the two latter Are not recognised by him as his sqiis 
and are not therefore treated by him as Princes. It is said that 
they were adopted by Ranajit Sinh’s first wife. When they 
came to years of maturity, they could have no power as Princes 
but their mother’s father having died without any other issue 
Shair Sinh, the elder brother inherited liis estates and is at pre¬ 
sent a general under Kherga Sinh. Nevertheless the three bro¬ 
thers are said td bear great affection for each other. * * 

Ramyit Sinh has a grandson named Navaiiehal Sinh by his 
son iCiierj^a Sinh. He is a promising boy of about twelve years 
of ^great favouiite of Uansgit Siidi. 
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The principal officers of Raoajit Sinh may be thus enumerat¬ 
ed, vi*. 

Molichund, . Prime Minister, the son of Mokiimchand 

the former Minister vrho nas surnamed 
Futbh Nseeb, i. e. “of a victorious lot,” on 
account of the success which attended him 
• . wherevfB* he marched. 

Desa Sink, The princif^al Tiianadar or the Collector 

of Lahore, and the Governor of the Fort, ai' 
also the C^ef of the Criminal Authority. 

Visakha Sitih, Is at the head of the Civil authority of 

Justice. 

«: CAzeemddin, The principal Treasurer. 

^ y I^umddin, Is intnisted with the internal management 

1 of'conquered provinces. 

^ ^SJuiImbtuldin, Siinerintendentof the eatables. This Ofi- 

fice is of trust with all As atic Princes. 

Dhawi Sink, and i Two brothtrrs in chqpig'e of the Royal Pa* 

Golavh Sink, 5 great favourites of Ranajit 8Juh. 

GotAnd «• 7 1 Embassador of Ranajit Sinh, at Delhi. 

The son oi Annan^ ^ 

Madhmudana Pundit, Head Chaplain to Ranajit Sinh. 

Devidfts, Chief Secretary. u 

hharanidas, Private Secretary to Ranajit Sinh. 

I'hcre is no distinct person at the head of the Command of the Army. 
Ranajit Siyh is himself the Commander-in-Cbief. 

Of al?the native princes of the present day, Ranajit Sinh is the 
only one who can be properly called independent. He is pos¬ 
sessed of a very enterprising spirit, by whiclt he has not only 
raised himself to Sovereignty over his own nation, (for the 
Sheiks were formerly divided into many petty independent 
states) but has also attacked his Mhhomedan neighbours with 
success. His father Malia Sinh laid the ground-work of the 
rising power of his son. He enlarged his territories by making 
successful encroachments upon the adjacent states, till at last he 
posse.sed himself of Lahore on the deaJh of Khan Belindur the; 
NeTCAib of that country. lie soon after died and left his acqui¬ 
sitions to his son, who as mentioned befeu’e by a mixture of 
courage and conduct completely overthrew what is called the 
Sheik federacy and has made considerable conquests; At firs^t 
his victorious career and growing ambition were for some time 
checked l)y the dread of an invasion by Zeiiian Shah King of 
Cabul who had eiftertained designs* of extending his dominions 
otT this side of India, but upon his giving up those designs 
Ranajit Sinh was encouraged to attack the forces of the Monarch 
of Cabul and gained success. At present his kinfi^om exteiidt 
from Tatta on the South, to the borders of Thibet on th* 
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North, and from Cabul on the West, to a little beyond the Set- 
Itiz on the East, comprising a very large extent of territories. 

- The army which Ranajit Siiih maintains is said to be very 
large. Besides a considerable body of cavalry on which the 
chief strength of an Asiatic King depends, there are eighty 
regiments of infantry under the superintendence of French com¬ 
manders. These regiments are disciplined, equipped and armed 
according to the European method. Ranajit Sinh'has likewise 
made considerable improvements in his artillery department, 
under the inspection of French commanders. His army is sup¬ 
plied with a great number of cannons which are used according 
to the European mode also. It is said that the French employ¬ 
ed by Ranajit Sinh have nothing to do with the command of 
the divisions to which they are respectively attached. In time 
of war they are imprisoned, and in peace, they teach European 
discipline to their respective corps. But the army upon the 
whole is rather in the Asiatic style. It has .several petty chiefs 
onjoying a certaii degree of independence and fixed portions of 
land alloted to thera by Ranajit Sinh. In this point of view 
KJierga Sinh the eldest son of Ranajit Sinh is himself a petty 
chief ruling over a tract of land in many ways independent of his 
father. Tne principal arsenal of Ranajit Sinh is at Amartasar 
otherwise called Hmritsar. 

But the greatest care of Ranajit Sinh seems to be to have an 
extensive treasury which is so much needed in time of war. 
His principal treasury which is at Fort Goviiid (or'^Govind- 
Garrah as it*is called by the natives) in Amartasar said to 
be very large. Its contents are* variou.sly described and the im¬ 
mense plunder in money received in Cabul and Moultan was all 
transmitted to it. Besides, a certain sum is everyday thrown at 
the principal treasury which is never made use of, but reserved 
perhaps for tliQinost urgenf and necessitous times. The sort of 
coin used on this occasion is chiefly the Nanakshahi so called 
from Nanakshaii the founder of the religion of the Sheiks. The 
Mahoinedshalii money is also current in the dominions of Rana¬ 
jit Sinh. He had two ^ints at Apiartasar where both the 
Nanakshahi and the Mahomedshahi coins were struck, but one of 
thera which is said to have been founded by one of his mistresses 
has a few years ago been abolished; and in the other the Nanak¬ 
shahi is only struck at present. 

His revenue cannot be properly and accurately estimated. 
The land tax for a cornfield is half the produce. But tlie taxes 
of other landsk vary according to the artiefe produced. In a pliu;e 
where there is no established tenure or where the land is farmed 
without any condition, the collector of the place when the crop 
is ripe appoints a Moonshee with an assistant and two peons to 
lUOasure out the laud (if it were not previously measured) ascer- 
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tain the nature of the crop and fix the temporary tax for that 
season only under a certain fixed rate. A land holder cannot 
sell his estate or any part of it, but by the permission of govern¬ 
ment; the right of selling o** buying lands therefore depends upon 
the pleasure of Government. 

Visakha Sinh as mentioned before is at the head of the judicial 
authority anjjl there are under him,one or two or even three judges 
in every district. The Sheiks have no code or fixed lav s, but the 
decision of law matters, depends entirely upon the caprice of the 
judge. If a person be not satisfied with the decision of tlie su¬ 
bordinate judge he may malce his ’complaint to Visakha Sinh, 
and if he be still dissatisfied he may appeal to Ranajit Sinh. But 
in so doing there is something to be dreaded. In case the com¬ 
plainant loses his case by the judgment of Visakha Sinh or 
Ranajit Sinh, he suliers a severe punishment, not only for the 
unreasonableness of his complaint, but also for his presumption * 
in having endeavoured to bring the decision, and consecjuently 
the character of the judge in question. But the power ol Yisa- 
kha Sinh is limited only to civil cases* Neither he nor any of the 
subordinate judges can judge a criminal case which should be refer¬ 
red to itieThanadars qr the Gollectorsof the place, who also exer¬ 
cises the civil authority and whose decision is final. The Thana- 
darorUie Collector is also the governor of a Fort if there be one. 

Notliing is deemed mure criminal by Ranajit Sinh or any of 
the Siieiks than an injury to a Brahman or a cow, both of wuom 
are as by every other Hindu sect, regard d with great venera¬ 
tion by the Sheiks, and the death of either is punisiied with the 
same. This has greatly ingratiated Ranajit Sinh in the favour of 
las people as well as all th:; Hindus in general. His munificence 
towards the Brahmans has not less contributed to his popularity. 
His usual gift to a Brahman on certain religious days among 
the Sheiks is a golden bracelet of great or small value. It may 
be worth while here to observe that scarcely an^ Hindu prince 
has ever treated the Brahmans with iliiberality. 

A third great cause of Ranajit Sinh’s popularity among the 
Hindus is his dreadfully ill treatment yf the Mossulmans in his 
territories in so much that*they are among the many instances of 
cruelty and oppression partly exercised by orders of Ranajit Sinh 
bat mostly by his ofiicers, prevented to utter their Namaz (a daily 
prayer performed at morning, noon, and evening) sufiiciently 
loud, that is, they are allowed to read it at their home, or where 
it may not be heard by any Sheik without the accompaniment 
of all those vocal sbundS which usually attend it. ^his exclusion 
oftlie Mossulmans from their religious ceremonies is considered by 
every Hindu as an act of great piety and was one of the causes of a 
rebellion wddeh but a short time ago took place in Cabul, but which 
was subsequently suppressed after a great slaughter on both sides. 





LOVE. 

« 


Love n not in «ar cbeice^ but in oar 

• rl^rydmCt T&lmmn and ArciU, 

Careless, jocund, mild and gay^ 

I past each idle hour away. 

Nor, heedless, thought tliat eves I 
Should bend beneath JLove's tyranny. 

The smiling rogue was vexed to see 
A heart so th oiiglulcss and so I’ree ;— 

“ I’ll teach thee, youth,” he slyly spoke 
To bend beneath my sov’reign yoke, 

And make thee worship at the shrine, 

“ Where wiser heads Imve bowed, than thine I**" 

Then tVom his qiiivef snatched a dart. 

And aim’d the .poison at my heart ; 

Straight for the mark the arrow bore 

. . - 1 never felt so straitire before ! <• 

Too soon 1 found, an abject slave, 

Maria’s eyes the venom gave ; 

Quick, quick it flew thro’ every part. 

And pierced at once my tiembliug heart. 


The soft meek light of that blue eye. 
Like Angel glance from yonder sky. 

And all those thousand nameless charms 
That keep alive true love’s alarms. 

Mixed such sweet pleasure witii my pain, 
1 wished not to be free again. 

Two happy years soon past away ; — 

Two years, i fondly day by-day 
Still worship'd at that lovely shrine. 

And knew that gentle heart was mjne. 

Hut woe is me !—it was decreed 

That love’s true victim soon should bleed ; 

. No matter why, or where, or when, 

I'his heart was, doomed to grief and pain, 

—— 1 never saw that form again ! - - 

Yet once beneath love’s tyrant power, 

1 feel ^s impulse every hour, ’ 

And never may resist the sway 
Of beauty’s soft; bewitching ray. 

My heart now wanders every vihere^ 

To flU the vacant corner there— 



LOVE.. 

But Oh! first love is sweeter far. 

And burns with purer glow. 

Than any other love^that e’er 

The heart again can know ? 

A bashful Mary next posseat 
Earji tender feeling of my hreaat; 

But soon I saw sweet Caroline, 

And gave her up this heart of mine, 

Tho’ both so fair and both so kind. 

That long 1 was to doubt inclfhed 
But just as 1 made up my mindi 

-The stately Isabel stept in. 

And threw me into doubt again.~ 

My heart then sad and dormant lay 
:ffor many a long and weary day. 

And many hopeless dreams it formed 
Of her, who first that.heart had warmed; 
When gentle smiling Fanny came, 
Bekindled soon the dying flame ; * 

On those blue prbs 1 ga/.ed with sighs 

—-They were sotlike Maria’s eyes,. 

1 almost thought with tlirilling pain 
I bask’d in that deat light, again. 

Oh ! then a tyrant beauty came 
^And set my wand’ring heart in flame, 

A quenchless fire within me bum’d 
When that bright glance on me was turned, 
A flame so new, so wild and.fierce. 

As did my inmost bosom pierce ; 

All other thoughts, ell other bliss. 

Or feelings, were absorbed in this— 

That glare of iigh^ that glare of light. 

From these dark eyes it shone so bright. 

My brain grew dizzy at the sight— 

1 roamed distemper’d o’er the pla^s, 

A maniac bound in Silken chains 
Whom one kind word that fondness proved. 
Whom one kind glance from her he loved. 
Could calm, and ease his troubled pain 
And bring back reason’s light again-^ , 

1 ne’er was under such wild sway. 

Since first | felt love’s warming ray. 

But now that wild vision of love is o’er. 

The maniac’s frenzy is now no more ; 

The love that bewildered his reason and peaces 
He^ glances have told hiia can never be his ; 
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{PTANZAS Wl A LADY. TpEBRUABY> 

And tW many a heart-throb^ «id many a aigh^ 

And many a tenlir-drop dashed from the eye. 

And many a paii^ of deep sorrow and Rrmf* 

And many an enort to gain reKef, 

Nave been his—yet his passion is conquered at last. 

And he calmly can think on the love that is past; 

And he prays that a blessing from yon pn^ sky^ 

May alight on the Maid of the dazzling eye! A. D. C; 


STANZAS TO A LADY. 
ntM »0R A raw hours only in a public ASSEMBLt 

AT CALCUTTA. 


Full many a sweet face smiUng nigh 
Had caught my wandering gaze, 

But thine alone could claim a sigh> 

Or passion^s tumults raise. 

Twas fue that we ho more might meet,. 
Our paths w;ere far apart, * 

I might not hekr thy lips repeat 
The dictates of thine heart: 

But yet our meeting kwks revealed 
Far more than words could tell. 

And love wi^ eager transport sealed 
His loi^ enuring spell 

O ! twas bewilderhig bliss to khoii^ 
The Boy-God^s subde power! 

I would not for a world foregb 
The madness of that hour. 

Thor^h distant far our feet may stray 
We ^re loveh golden dream, 

As heath the same unbroken ray 
The clouds, though pfirted^ gleaiq* 
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A MAIL OOACH ADVENTURE. 


It was op a fine bracing moving in the latter end of the 
month of October, of fhe year 182— that I mounted one of those 
heavy vehicles, commonly called light Post Coaches which 

S roceed northward from tlie great commercial town of Liverpool, 
ly feelings were expanded with Ihe idea of soon rejoining my 
friends from whom I hod been for some period separated, and 
my spirits were in unison with my thoughts, as I retraced jvith 
pleasure the scenes and feats of my childhood. The coachman 
cheering his horses now and then, arrested my attention without 
disturbing the train of my reflections, and 1 alternately whistled 
or sung as we rolled along, with a consciousness of happiness I 
had not experienced for many months before, perhaps too there 
might be feelings of more powerful interest for 1 was at that 
crisis of life when tender attachments are generally more seri¬ 
ous and lasting thaii/>n tlie first dawn of manhood. 

We had proceeded as far as Garstang before any thing 
occurred to disturb the visions of my excited imagination, 
when just as the coach stopped to change, a beautiful female 
voice was heard from the inside, requesting the coachmOn in the 
most touching accents to allow her to get on the top; she 
was inftnediately accommodated with a seat, and 4 proceeded to 
render her all the attention hi my power. She said she felt 
ill and her pallid yet lovely cheek and heavy eye did not 
belie the assertion. My attempt to amuse her (as we were the 
only outside passengers) very shortly superseded the chilling 
formalities of regular introduction* which are pow much to the 
comfort of travellers dispensed with in stage coaches. She 
soon felt considerably revived by the cool air, and in the course 
of the day 1 related to her a few of the incidents of the 
Summer which 1 had spent in the !l^ast Indies. ** You are re- 
tuTiuing; to see your friends,” she said after a short pause, and 
your mother, how happy she will be to see you again.” I dec* 
aot know how it was, yet I thought 1 had never found the namo 
of “ mother” strike so deeply upon n)y heart, as at that moment. 
The being who had given me birth, 1 had lost aoon after she 
had brought me into the world, but it was in name only that 1 had 
lost her, as her place bad been supplied by one w]io had tenderly 
dSmihistered to all my wants with the most careM kindness and 
attention., 

Though my reflections had passed almost instantaneously they 
had liot been lost upon my follow traveller, and on raising my 
head to answer her question, J perceived she was observing me 
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minutely with an expression of deep pity. " You have then 
no mother ?” she enquired j before I could speak, her coun¬ 
tenance instajfitly, assumed Un expression bf.iiLWard suffering 
so great that it was some minutes before she could compose 
herself. I was now convinced that my companion was unhap¬ 
py and that the iron hand of affliction seemed to have set 'its 
mark upon one, whose loveliness alone mig^it have warranted the 
hope of a happier existence. 

I explained in a few words that I had indeed lost my inotlier 
but at so early a period of life'that I Kad never felt that loss j she 
seemed to muse on my answer, and I saw, the big tear steal 
silent and fast down her pale cheek. I remained silent, un¬ 
willing to hazard remarks the propriety of which might have 
been questionable on so short an acquaintance. The evening 
set in cold and on her contplainiiig of its elfects 1 prevailed on 
her to accept a spare top coat I had to cover her, she thanked 
me for my attention, and sunk again into silence interrupted 
-only now and then with a deep sigh. To attempt to delineate my 
sensations would be im|)ossible, but I believe they would be what 
all men would feel for loveliness in distress. It certainly was 

Jiot love for I had long ---, but I felt 

more for this female .than I could ever have imagined a few hours 
before. 

it was quite dark when we arrived at Burton, and on the stop¬ 
ping of the Coach a tall elderly looking gentleman who, seemed 
to have been waiting for her enquired for miss T—. I am here 
Uncle’*-answered, my coinpaniou,' She extended her hand to bid 
me farewell and thanked me again, and I saw her depart like a 
pleasant dream which on waking we wisli to prolong. Vet 1 
wondered how a being whose very existence but a few hours 
before 1 was totally ufiacquainted with and of whom I now know 
nothing but her Aame, could have so powerfully interested me. 

, Two hours before daybreak the next morning, I was again 
,nppn the road, and for sometime 1 was completely absorbed with 
redectipg on the events of the preceding day; as the morning 
however advanced and tbe^ rich and ius^nificent scenery wl\ich 
lies between ICendal and Ambleside gradually opened out I was 
aoon lost tp every thing but the beauties of the surrounding couor 
try. It was not only with the feeling of an ardent admirer of 
of nature, that I contemplated the scenes before me, for in every 
abrupt precipice, lieath-clad mountain and wooded slppe now mel- 
Ipil^ed wijth the^ricjjier tints of autumn jusfr fading into winter, I 
JtfSipedjspots fapuliar to iny memory and endeared by youtllM 
spprts and early recollections,—they were indeed my native 
mppi^ains. 

After a short sojourn amongst ihy friends I was soon again, 
jmmersed in the busy toils pfliie^ and in less than 13 months ^ter 
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the above incidents, I had become a resident in British Bidia. 
Commerce and its concomitant cares scarcely left room for re¬ 
flection on other subjects, jvid it is probable that the remembrance 
of ray fair fellow-traveller seldom or never intijiided itself upon 
me. Time wore on—rfive years had elapsed and ill health, the 
effects, of the baneful climate of Bengal compelled me to visit some 
more cong^ial clime ^and 1 again embarked for England* 

It was six years afterwards, a little later in the year, that I 
again booked myself in the mail to travel the same road from 
Liverpool. As we passed •along memory was busy on the vari¬ 
ous scenes of my checquered life which had occurred since that 
period. The world did not present such bright visions to my 
senses as it had then done. I was again returning home, but 
that home was altered; the enthusiasm of youth was gone and 
1 had ceased to look upon things with a more favourable aspect 
than what they really presented. Sorrow, and sickness had dead¬ 
ened the energies of life and there were events fresh in my me- 
mory which might uideed call for tlie poet’s question. 

“ Can fancy’s fairy bands no veil create 

To bide tbe sad realities of fate.” 

Insensibly the remembrance of my last fair companion stole 
upon me and I entertained a hope which in a short time conjur¬ 
ed up into a certainty that we should agan meet, and it was not 
untill we arrived at Kendal in the fall of the evening that 1 could 
bring Tpiy self to relinquish it. Having refreshed ourselves for half 
an hour, the horses, were agajri put to, and I hall given up the 
hope of meeting with the mysterious lady. The night though 
lovely was intensely cold when we set out and for the first himr 
the moon had not risen, yet the snow which was thick, upon 
the ground as we advanced into thoniountainous district afforded 
a sufiicient light to distinguish objects around. • At length {us we 
reached the summit of an eminence, tlie pale round moon wiis seen 
just topping the rugged height of a range of black mountains 
on the right, which extend between Shap and Kendal. Already 
the long ridge of Helvellyn enveloped with thick snow had 
caught and reflected her beams, and as she gradually imerged 
|rora the barrier, a portion of the beautiful lake of Windermere 
yust tinged with her rays could faintly be distinguished from the 
choas of mountains which frowned in sterile grandeur on the 
left. Between lay thick and dark waving larch atid oak 
wood, and faqpy cpuld almost define in the distance the 
•enspicuous head of gigantic Gkiddam. I liad seen nature 
arrayed in her subliraest forms in every quarter of the earth; 
^e Himalahas with their eternal snows j but they present¬ 
ed no , charms or awakened no feelings that could com¬ 
pare in, effect with these insignificant Hills. n night like 
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this I tiad gazed upon them^ and the days of childhood, hap- 
piness^ innocence and love now rushed Upon my memoir. 

My brow felt feverish in spite ef the intense frost. I 
thought 1 should feel invigorated (for I was still an Invalid) 
by hieing outside for a short time, the change was soon ac¬ 
complished, but f had scarcely got myself seated and wrap^ 
ped up, when descending a steep*, but short declivity the road 
which was now very slippery, from the frost, one of the 
leaders tell, and in an instant the mail was upon the poor< 
animal. All was now in confiMion. tThe guard and Coachman 
used ail their exertions to rescue the beast, which was efi'ected 
with much difeculty in about ten minutes, when it was found that 
one of the wheel horses had been lamed also, and it now became 
the duty of the guard to proceed with the Mail bags on one of 
the uninjured horses and we were left in the awkward predica¬ 
ment of looking out for assistance, and some place to which to 
convey the luggage of the Mail. Before any thing could be sug¬ 
gested, and whilst my only fellow traveller, a peevish old soutli of 
England gentleman, was venting his curses both “ loud and deep” 
and in good round tenns also, on the barbarous state of the country 
and roads, the sound of a horse’s hoofs, was heard approaching at 
a short distance, and in a few seconds a gentleman rode up. On 
seeing the state of things (for the moon was now high, and thd 
reflection of the snow made every thing as distinct as in broad 
daylight) he instantly dismounted and addressing himself to me 
expressed his hope, that no person had been hurt by the acci¬ 
dent, and on being answered in the negative he desired my 
oCmpanion and myself to accompany him to his house which he 
said v^as about a quarter of a mile distant, and he would send 
assistmice to the Coachman, who was employed with the lamed 
horsesii We retraced the roq^ about 100 yards and having en¬ 
tered a small wicket gate, which led into an avenue of half grown 
Bcotchs firs which appeared studded with myriads of diamonds 
from the efl'ect of the moon-beams on their icicled branches, 
we perceived a cheering fire blazing through a window at 
a short'distance and a few minutes*brought us to one , of 
those beautitui villas with which the neighbourhood of Winder- 
mere abcimds, * By what name shall 1 introduce you to my< 
wife,*saidourcbhdTictbr, as he led us by the hand to the door 
tny companion and myself gave our names, we were ushered into a 
small neat parlour, where a female was sitting sewing with a 
child playing at her feet, she raised her head at oar entrance and 
of my surprise wheni^ iustantly recognised in the ladyTflr 
kind host, my quondam interesting fellow traveller. On my 
name *n«ntioned she'looked intenB^^ as if the recollection 

of ^l^ivfeg heard it before suddenly crossed her,, and I took the' 
opportunity of remarking that, ** I be^cved we bed one© seen 
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each other before.” She might well have found difficulty in 
recognising the emaciated figure before her, so much was I chang¬ 
ed. On adverting, to the deep Melancholy, uUder which she was 
then suffering, she told me with a sigh what I had before sur¬ 
mised, she had lost her only parent, her mother, and was pro¬ 
ceeding to her uncle who had be^ appointed her gtiardian, and 
whom I had*seen at Kendal. If T had admired her in distress, 
she now appeared ten times more amiable in the natural liveliness 
of her disposition, after an hour-s pleasant stay, the mail was an¬ 
nounced to be ready for»proceeittin^ with the assistance of 
another horse, furnished by our kind friend. I then bade them 
adieu, promising if fate should lead me that road again to become 
their guest for a longer period. 

Y. H. 


THE WARRIOR MARRIED. 
BV captain K. CALDER CAMPBELL. 


1 . 

She laid his sword in the myrtle boughs 
That wave o'er the rustic porch; 

And long ere the summer's sunny close 
’ Ye might see, by the glow worm’s torch, ^ 

The rusted blade, once reel with guilt. 

With pure dew wet,—whilst in the hilt 
A sparrow had built its little nest. 

Where the warrior’s hand had loved to rest. ■ 

. . 

She hung hie spear mid the clustering vines * 

That clung round the window sill; 

And red is its point—and it brightly shines, 

Asif bathed in life’s current still; 

For round it the ripest grapes twist thick, , 

But they hang so high that none may pick>-- 

They have burst, in their pride, and their jiiice shines o'er 

The spear-that shall g^ien wiffi blood no more! 

Mi¬ 
nis shield rests now in the cottage rooin, 

Aad his behne| nods on the wall. 

But ah! slie hath pilfered its painted,plume ^ 

For the Bj^orm^of the fesrivat ! , ,ij ; , iJi 

And his war*cloak is there,--pW th^l bai|)i:^ 

Where his first Wn child, in ite*bqai|lly 
Slumbers in peace, W free from ^ile ‘ ' ' * 

AA^iliB Withers breast, or his mother’s smilt t 
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I*ve been a man of di^ng^ deeds. 

Have stained my life witii manf^ a crimeji. * 

And there’s a gnawing worm that feeda 
Upon my vitals ere its time.. 

• «-■ 

Yet in the fervid hour of strife 

Have l.not bloodiest bathed my brow t 
Danger and havoc were—my life !—— 

And shall 1 be a coward now ? 

Still, as I sink beheaifh the wave. 

No eye for me shall drop the tear ; 

No prayer shAll follow to the grave 
The outcast—friendless Buccaneer;, 

No sigh of memory ^*er shall gracf 
Of my dark life, one little spot ;—• 

1 shall go down unto niy place 
As one whom iuen desire forgot. 

Forgot?—It is the peaceful fate 
Of many a mightier than 1:— 

Oh, could 1 hutia turn^/brget, . 

’Tvvere not so difiicult to die.. 

Still-'-^till, for that I feel, my heart 
Accusing me of coward fears,— 

In 0eatdi—^in deaili I’ll play the part 
Which I have lived—a Buccaneer’s! 

W'hat'though no memory bless my grave> 

And what timiigb peal for me no dirge. 

I’ll sleep as abuna beneath thi£ wave— 

V • My death-kuell the eteriial surge : 

And let the world their falsehobds bring. 

Even in my ashes to upbraid me 
I-tam not^rrhever wii^ the thing , 

Their blackening i^umnies had made me I 

To thenci—to'them I owe this dehth 
Ha.! hvit for .their sakes feel it dear,, 

Betjueatldng ^ii^ my ]la:teist breath 
The curses ^ir the Bhcoameer f 

; CAPEDSaUTH. 



THE BETRATEU 
A Ialb OF 1757. 

Come Ast ia this (XT' own«tricken deer, 

Though the herd have fled from theei, thy home is BtiU hero* 

UOOMM0 

Thy gloriei, one by one. 

In gloomy night here set { 

All save Affisction’a son 

Whose light is iing’rtng yet. 

D. 


The Ganges has so frequently changed its bed, that it is 
scarcely possible to speak with certainly of villages, which were 
in existence in Bengal ten years ago, especially of such as were 
upon the banks of the river. 1 must therefore run the risk 
of being considered inaccurate, should the traveller not find the 

village of- poor^ opposite to Rajmahal. About seventy 

years ago, however, there was such a place; and if it is not 
now to be found, let it not be a matter of wonder, that Time^ 
who lays low the palaces of the proud, and covers with oblivion 
the dwelling places of the mighty, should have left no trace of a. 
small a|^d unimportant hamlet. At no considerable distance" 
from this village, lived, at the period 1 have meqjtioned, Dana 
Shah, a Mahomedan Durvesh. *Thie man had been once in favcn* 
with Ali Verdi Khan; bat the flagitious conduct, and cruel dis¬ 
position of Mirza Mahomed, the Soobah*s grand-son, had 
driven him out of Moorshedabad, and forced him to seek a 
privacy more suited to his sacred dcharacter. While engaged, 
during oim stormy night, in his holy office of player, he heard 
the noise of heavy footsteps at the door cf his hut; but accord¬ 
ing to a custom of the Mussulmans, who will not leave their, 
devotions upon any account, he did not stir to ascertain what 
it was. Although Mahoftied was obliged to go to the mountain, 
yet was our good Durvesh determined not to move an inch, to 
BUd out whence proceeded the noise, or what was tramping at' 
his door. A human voice was, however, soon heard, imploring' 
for shelter in the name of SoUman and eveiy Peer and Poegniia-! 
bur in whom the faithful trust. Dana Shah was not insontible 
to such a call; for, Uf the honor of the prophet be it known,: 
tfllt he has inculcated the practice of hospitalit/ ainong fol¬ 
lowers, and declared it to be a sacred and paTainouBt &ty. 

In a litde time, the door opened, and diicove^ to the Dnr- 
%«sh two elephautSt which^r US he saw iqr ithi o£ 

uabcb, IBto* A3 
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ligUtni^g, were rather haqdsomely adorned with embroidereil 
trappings, bearing In their howdans two persons. A iew aer- 
vatlts completed the par^ ; and they aU appeared much fatigued 
with a long and dai^erous journey. As soon as the strangers 
had alighted, Dana Bhah perceived, that the one was an ex¬ 
tremely handsome young man, about twenty years of age, and 
that the other was a mmale, whose yodth and beauty should 
not haVe, been the sport of so rude a night. Having first 
given them his blessing, he invited them into his cell to 
partake of such cheer as he tould afibrd, and such shelter, as 
they might find under his humble roof. As soon as the 
strangers had entered, he spread a mat upon the floor for them, 
expressing at the same time, his regret, that it was not a carpel^ 
such as their condition indicated they had been used to. 
** Alas !** ^ed the young man, if you knew our condition, it 
would excite your pity.” At the sound of his voice, the Duryesh 
started inwardly, but immediately suppressing his emotion^ 
be moved a small brazen lamp towards his guest, that he might 
peruse fais features. Looking intently upon him for a few minutes, 
M seemed to discover, that the face upon yvhich he gazed was 
iu>t a stranger to his eye, although ’Care had already begun to 
trace her characters upon his young and beautiful brow. The 
Durvesh who had been a man of the world, although he then 
lived retired from its business and its follies, wished his gnest to 
tell his own story, without being questioned. For, althpgh hi* 
suspicions of |he young man’s rank and importance wei'e con- 
fipaed by tlie view he had taken of his face, he would have 
*■ assurahce doubly sure,’’ and, therefore, wished him voluntmly 
to unfold his secret. “ May be, you are on a long march, and 
bave lest sight of your attendants in this storm!” > 

" Well said,” replied the etranger; “ it is indeed a dreadful 
storm, that hal separated me from all those who should be 
around their master; but Hod is {uerciful, and 1 yet may find a 


; But ybu cannot be without a home,” said the Durvesh; ‘‘ yout 

appearance* speak of other things j^and althopgh 
of your elephants and a few other ser¬ 
vants wim you, I am sure there must be thousands of slaves in 
y^onr father’s hab to do all your behests.—^But talking perhaps is 
wksome; let me set about preparing such food as lean offer.” 

Alla reward thee;’’ exclaimed the young man, “Truly the 
of adversity has lowered upon me,«and J have no where 
tb lieafil. They who ted upon my bounty have iuriied 

their and thon beboldest, the representative 

of^tb^^^bse of AU ¥erdi Khan thus low, imploring thyprotec- 
*ak^ off bis tttrban, and laying it at the feet nf 
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fhe Duil^sli, I am the man” continued he “ who bat psterday 
was named The Mighty, and who was taught to believe, that 
there was no power like ms own:—but Seraje, ad Dowiah is now 
at thy feet holy man, and he intreats thee the name of the pro¬ 
phet,. and for the sake of the hallowed Kaabah, not to with¬ 
hold thy pity from ai) unfortunate, fallen prince.” 

"And what mishap has befallen you, son of the mighty;*' 
said Dana Shah, " that the habitation one so lowly should 
afford shelter to the Soobah of Bengal; and who is this par¬ 
taker of the calamity whiclv has fallen upon the descendant of the 
all-powerful Ali Verdi ?*' 

“ It is some consolation,” replied the prince, “ that amidst all 
my sufferings, and in all my hours of trouble, I have ever found 
the bosom of my Lutf respond to mine; and as she enjoyed my 
prosperity, you see she has not shrunk from sharing my adver¬ 
sity.—But ere I begin to detail my misfortunes, let me send away 
my elephants and attendants, lest their appearance at the door 
of thy hospitable cot should bring my pursuers upon me. ^ 

“ Well suggested”, interrupted the old man; " and I hope* 
your Highness will allow me to take that duty upon myself. 
i shall desire your servants to proceed with the beasts in a 
direction, which your pursuers cannot have followed; and then 
send my own man, Abad al Russool, across to Regmahal, that 
he may go from thence to the fakeer of the Colgong Rock, and 
solicit Diotection for you, until we endeavor to re-establish yoif' 
on the Wsnud of yom* fathers.” • 

With tears in bis eyes, and Mth a heart too big for utterance 
did the young prince press the hand of his generous protector,, 
and with that thoughtless confidence- which characterized his 
life, and from which be suffered so much,, at once assented te 
the proposal of the Durvesh. * « 

While Dana Shah went out to give the necessary directions ;^ 
Lutf, the beautiful, the devoted Luff took up her sitar, which she 
had brought with her to divert tlie mind of her unfortunate bust 
hand. But before she coi^Jld get the stiings in tune, the Durvesh 
returned, and Informed Suraje ad Dowlan, that every thing had 
been despatched, and that he might now tell the eventful history 
of his calamity, withput the slightest apprehension. 

" Alas for Palassi"^ !*’ Exclaimed the prince;." for upon th^ 
fatal field, the glory departed from my house. My: arniy baa 

* Flaasey AngUce. ^The names of places in India are utterly anintelligible to the 
na ljjte s. when pronounced by Europeans. Thus we hare S^-amjpoer fprSreerampore, 
Bdgttpore for Bhagulpoor, Muttra for Mathura, S^e,. ^pon ittt>vbeing once asked 
htyir Serampoor could hare got that name. ” Easily enough,” auid an inoorrigibls 
punster; it is madeup of “ Sir I’m po<r,’VtbeeacUmatioupffyerf hud'pressecL 
debtor, who flies to the Danish aettiement for proteotipn/^ ^ ■■ 
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here appeared agitated]H-“ and they in \^Ebm I jdaded confix 
dence have sold me to mv enemies. Allat Alla! ivas the race of 
AH Verdi destined If: be ^rtered, to be given Iih;e slaves in es^ 
change for gold-^-tile gold too of Kc^rs f Is there not a day 
of retribution in store for those^ who break their fa^th; and is 
not the peijury of laifer Khan now numbered among his sins? 
But it is the will of fate that I should thus be used; fortune has 
turned her back upon me^ and, but ibr the truth of the love of my 
Own JDutf, I might add, that I am abandoned by mankind* This 
^ my story venerable man; and yoU, who have ceased to 
iragara the world, but as one who bas in it no stake, will not 
refuse me the protection I implore, nor drive me from this sheb 
ter to t!^ mercy of my enemies.” 

' “ Ood forbid my son,*' replied foe Durvesh, “ that the de^ 
acendant of Ali Verdi Khan should meet ai^ thing but good from 
‘my btou^. So may J hope for heaven, as i treat thee ; and may 
that ho^ perish for ^er, if I fail in my truth!—^But you seem 
faint with the fatigue of your journey; let me dress some food 
for you. I can prenare it speedily; and although Sorrow supplies 
at poisonous nourishment to those whom she seizes, bidding them 
live npOD their misfortunes, yet would I hope, that time may chase 
away the care that now presses so heavily upon thee.’* XJjioa 
this, he went into another part of his hut, and began preparing 
a slight repast fmr tbe unfoi^nate Seraje ad Dowlah. • ^ 1 

To soothe*'the breast of her husband by whom she -^as sin* 
cmcly loved, and whom she worshipped with the devotedness Of 
an enthusiast, the tender Lutf took up her aitar agaih, and» 
" let me sing to thee,'* said she to him—my songs you said 
were sweet m better days; let me see whether sorrow has des* 
troyed the muric of the vdice you have always loved to hear! 
Ilfinortune has spared the strings of toy sitar; but those of my 
ibcart are broken, every one^ but that which binds it for ever to 
ihjBe.***<-Then Uirowing her beautiful arm upon the ittstrument^ 
ahe st^ a few chords,* and sang sopie words, someUui^ Uka 
to a wcU known plaintive air, - ^ 

Ah! whercfora should dune eagte-pfide 
Still shire to soar above. 

When asay'fi ali iiby sorrows hada ^ 

In due fond bosom, JUo ve! 

In vain, the WDanded bltd would spread 
Its wing wrhen pressed'wkh pain; - 
And Why sbonld dty nnhapjpy head 
^ Seekpbmp^a^^^ 
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Kttiii madly thraagE t^ aHy ; 

Yet, morning Mes tM raiabow> fotm 
Like a young bride, on high. ... 

Thus hath our tem|>e8t past, and tbpa 1 
Qur rainbow beams above: 

’Tis.aU that nowlremains fo/iis, 

4nd who needs piore than love ? 

I icannot philosaphize ccmcernifl^ human sympathy, aiid if# 
eausyes ; but U is not the least oMife’^s blessings, that we find 
bearts to reflect back our smiles, and to weep with us, tear for 
tear. The song of his gentle I«tf brought the light of other 
days around her husband ; her affections were all the treasure 
he now possessed, and the music of her voide the only comfort of 
which he was not deprived. For, although he had drunk the 
bitter cup of misfortune to its very dregs, afid although he was 
reduced to the utmost misery, yet felt he something akin to joy; 
when Lutf poured out her sweet strain, like a blessing, npon his 
heart. . 

, A knocking being now heard at the door of the humble dwell* 
ing, the Durvesh came out of the room where he Was preparing 
a little food for his guests, and proceeded to see what was the 
matter. Seraje ad Dowlak waited his return with dreadful anxiety. 
His hear^ boded the worst, and he had no means of escape; his 
elepbmlts and attendance had been sent away, gnd resistance 
could not be successfully attempted. He therefore resolved 
to surrender his person, and to solicit the favor of being 
sent a prisoner to Colonel Clive, who was then with the 
army at Daoodpoor. .In a moment, the little apartment 'Was 
filled with men of ferocious appearance, who immediately seized 
the prince. Seraje ad Dowlah implored them* to release hint; 
but he implored in vain; then turning to the Duryesh, he 
ed that he wouU exert his influence, as a religious ^votee,m 
pursuading his enemies to let him go. Appeal not to me, thou 
monster of iniquity,**,. criSd^ the Durve^h, while the fire in:his eye 
almost brightened the room; “appealnot to me forassistance-*- 
tKat thou art in the hands of these brave men, the servants of 
Meer Kassim, is a fortunate circumstance and was contrived by 
me. Hast thou forgetten; boy; how thou didst drive me from 
before the face of Ali Verdi, and EoW, in addition to other enor¬ 
mities thou didst caitse the murder of my lastfnehd, my best 
benefactor Hosein lCouli,. iq the, public street of Mbdrsnedabad? 
Alla has put thee in ^ylimwer ; and that the 

glory of having rid the world of suck a ascribed 

to Dana Shah.** Seraje ad Dowlah biirst ifito tews. He was a 
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weak man; and his miseiy iipoQ finding himself thus deceived, 
and thus deprived of all hope, was beyond endurance. He fell 
almost lifeless into the arms of the inen, who had surrounded 
him; and they, while he was in that insensible state, conveyed 
him in a small boat across the river, to Rnimahal. His fate,af- 
ter these circumstances, is sufficiently well Known. JS.e was sent 
from Rajmahal to Moorshedal^ad; but *as, at the time of his 
arrival there, Jaffer Khan was at Munsoor^nge, he was thrown 
into prison by Meerun, the son of Jailer. His last moments were 
dreadfiiUy painful: but althfiugh separated from the tender, 
the true partner of his joys and sorrows, and confined in a sm^ll 
room, life was not to him a heavy load. O! what is there in 
this earth, and all that belongs to it, which makes us still cling 
to existence, even when perhaps ** ’tis something better not to 
be.’" He requested the officer commanding the guard to make'it 
known, that if his life were spared, he would willingly retire to 
any part of the province upon a small pension. But the peace 
of Bengal, or the safety of Jafier Khan was not to be hazarded 
by consenting to such proposal. His death was determined—- 
by whom, it is perhaps difficult to s^y. Some maintain, 
that it was fixed by men of a civilized nation; but my authority 
states, that Meerun, the son of Jafier, offered a sum of money to 
any of his attendants, who would undertake to kill Seraje ad 
Dowlah. At first they were all unwilling to execute such a com* 
mission; but at length, a wretch named Morad Beg,,who had 
once been his^ dependent, and who from his infancy hdd lived 
upon the bounty of AH Verdi Khan’s family undertook the exe-> 
cution of this black, this cruel deed. When the assassin entered 
the apartment in which the fallen prince was confined—“ Art 
thou come’' said he “ to kill me; and will they not let me live in 
obscurity ?—^no, no—it cannot be. I must die to atone for tho 
murder of Ho^ein KoUli.'* Upon this, the ruffian gave him 
several wounds till he sunk, exclaiming—* enough, enough ? 
Hosein Kouli, thou art revenged.’’ 'His body was soon after 
removed from the prison; and in a little time, the grave closed 
for ever over the faults and misfortunbs of Seraje ad Hovtdah. 

■ ■ Hv 



STANZAS. 

On the Death of a favorite Horse, at the age of nearly nimtem years i 
more than fourteen of which he had passed in my possession* 

Farewell, my good Steed! thy long service is o’er 
'I’hou wilt^ear me in war, -and pastime no mote. 

No more thouSt be cheer’d by the sound of my voice. 

No more in thy speed shall my spirit rejoice ! 

Stiff, stiff, are those limbs, which in life us’d to fly, 

Jjike a storm-driven rack through thh hurricane sky; 

And cold is that ardour, so generous and true. 

Which age could not weaken, nor labor subdue. 

My faithful old Servant, of twice seven years! 

Should 1 blush to embalm thee with some manly tears. 

When I think that not once, for the space of an hour. 

Hast thou fail’d me in will, or in courage, or power; 

When 1 think how that fond and intelligent eye 
Would single me out, though a thousand were bye? 

And remember how surely thy eloquent neigh 
Would give, me glad‘welcome, my beautiful Bay! 

In the pride of thy strength thou hast borne me along. 

And hast shar’d in the risk of the battle’s hot throng— 

Where the arrows have whirr’d, and bullets have shower’d— 

But th^ eye never quail’d, and thy ear never cower’d. 

Thoit%ast seen the Piiidarras’ sharp, murder-stained spear. 

And hast heard the hoorra of their head-long career; 

And hast witness’d when on them our vengeance was wreak’d. 

How the desperate have striven, and the timid have shriek’d. 

Thou foiind’st me>in years, and in wisdom, a boy. 

For the future all hope—from the past no alloy ; * 

Thou lefit’st me ior years (more than wisdom) a man. 

With much to mourn over which thou could’st not scan. 

But in frolic, or hmiard, in fault, or in fame, 

1 have still been to thee, old Companion^ the same; 

ilmd the same hast thou been through the much chequer’d time. 

Which on thee brought old age, though to me but my prime. 

We have gone through strange scenes, my lost Steed, 1 and thou j 
And thy vigour hath.sav’d me from peril ere now. 

I have shar’d with thee oft my scant morsel of bread, 
j^nd lain by thy %ide oh the same chilly bed; • 

(T was the fortune of war !) and, in mtachievous w hite. 

I’ve had cause to^exult in ^y fleetness of limb; 

For thou’st borne me full well through morass and thn^ugh woodi 
. And gallantly hraasted both upland and flood. 
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1 us’d thee not so as to now feel remorse,— 

No spur ever gall’d thee, my noble old Horse! 

; ~ Jo thy wildest career, or to guide thee,.or clieok, 

A word from my lip, dr my hand on thy neck, 

Was of magical pdwerand for pleasure, or need, 
A touch of the bridle would urge thee to speed. 

The loud booming shot could not quiver thy nerve, 
Nor the thunder^on'd Elephant force thee to swenb. 



No more shall the bugle’s clew note of command 
Make thy hoof spurn the earth, and tKV nostril expands 
No more to thy curvets my sabre shall clank. 

No more make thee bound as it swings to thy flank } 

Nor again shall that eye with proud rapture be lit. 

Midst the toss of thy head, and the champ of thy bit. 

So mild, yet'So mettled,—^so steady, yet free, 

Oh! never will Steed be what thou wert to me! 

1 have laid thee too deeply beneath the broad plain. 

For the loathsome benk’d vulture thy limbs to profane ; 

Or the ravening wolf and the jackal! to feed 
On thy mangled remains, my so long cherish’d Steed. 

In decent repose and in safety they lie, 

And oft shdl I yield thee a merited sigh: 

Thou hast earn’d it by service long, varied, and true,— 
Their to all but tliy memory, old Charger, thlieu! 

CAWNPORK, ’ ‘I B. A. MCNAOHTI^* 

35M, 1830. J 


STANZAS.' 

Have you not seen these languid eyes 
Smile dimly o’er each scene, 

T’is sorrow haunts in pleasure’s guise 
•The steps where joy has been. 

For pleasure’s self has lost the power 
To Warm this blighted miBd<^a^ 

As moonlight gilds ibe fiS^d toweS 
But leaves nu glow behind. 

Yet while I feel each hope that fed 
Life’s morning dream, depart, 

Still gleams of former days will shed 
Their hale round my heart. ,, 

Sc when tbfe Day<.God downward inovW 
Some beains are backward cast, ' 

As though his light like mettii’ryloTsa' 
To luger o’er the pest* 






ON THE EFTECTS OP CLIMATE UPON MAN. 


{It may be seeessary to state, that the principal parts of the follbirinjp piper were 
composed in 1833, while the Author was serving in the British Navy on the coast o£ 
Africa, and consequently before tin valuablh works of Maoculloch were published; 
a circumstance which is corroborative of the opinions so ably maintained by that 
erudite physician and profound observer of nature.] 


The investigation of causes which have an extensive and di« 
versified influence on animated nature, and more particularly on 
man, not merely respecting the duration of life, but in the more 
peculiar eflects produced % them on intellectual existence, is a 
subject worthy the consideration of the philosopher, and the states¬ 
man. Of the numerous families of the human race scattered over 
the earth, and derived from a single species, it is an important 
fact, that no complete similarity has ever been observed between 
two individuals, and that the inhabitants of different soils and cli¬ 
mates, exhibits the most marked distinction in their physiogno¬ 
mical appearances and mental endowments. Whence these pe- 
culiarifies (which form the natural boundaries of kingdoms) have 
arisen, has been a subject of discussion for ages. 

Some have assigned the craniological configuration as afford¬ 
ing sufficiently marked indications of character and nationality; 
ethers have reasoned on the approximation to, or distance froni 
the sun’s path in the ecliptic; severhl have brought in support of 
a theory an astrological horoscope; and at a later period politic 
*eal institues have been supposed to form the operating cause. 

The principle, which it is the object of this essay to unfold, is, 
thsyt man is the creature «f circumstances over some of which he 
has no control; that his corj^real strength and mental develope- 
?nent, depend partly on birth, but more especially on localities, 
viz. the nature of toe soil he inhabits, and the air he respires. 

The induction of facts being not only the clearest but the most 
just mode of supporting a proposition, it is not intended to waste 
time and thought onufieless disquisitions andsuperogatory obser¬ 
vations, but combining qauae mdi effect, addtufe such cases as 
bear most strongly on the point at issue, and aftb^ards briefly 
kabcb, 1830. B3 
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feeat of such preventives aa experience and observation have sug¬ 
gested. 

It is premised that animal and vegetable matter when depriv¬ 
ed of the principle of vitality, and while passing through the pu¬ 
trefactive stage, undergo fermentation; during which period^ cer¬ 
tain gazes (varying in some degree according to the nature of 
the decompozing substance) are given oft*, .which Moschati, Cur- 
t^ie/«Broechi, &c. have shewn to consist principally of carburetted 
hydrogen and ammoniacal gazes. This noxious production, has 
been designated by various terpis such as marsh^miasmatafpoA 
ludal^Jfiuvia, terrestrial~radiation\ morbific-emanations^ 
geto-animaUexhalations ; all of which however I shall include 
under the more simple and better known term of malariat of 
which it may be requisite to observe that animal matter forms the 
most deadly source. 

Myriads of insects and cold blooded reptiles spring into life 
during the seasons of rain, and perish in hot whether; the for¬ 
mer at times darkening the air, by the swarms in which they rise 
from the earth, and the lattery as in tlie case of locusts, creating a 
famine by their rapacity and a plague by their speedy decompo¬ 
sition. With respect to miasm from vegetable decomposition it 
has been enquired, whether salt or fresh water is most productive 
of malaria ? To which it may be replied, that a small quantity of 
salt matarially expedites the decomposition of animal, as well as 
vegetable substances, and that for sdt to prove antiseptic it must 
be abundant; hence the sickness of places where tliere is an occa¬ 
sional flux of tide to a considerable extent over a mangrove'shore; 
and it has been observed, that where irruptions of the ocean have 
occurred, viz. in Holland, England, &c. plague or fever have ra¬ 
pidly succeeded: The Sunderbunds of Bengal, may here be ad¬ 
duced as affording a striking instance of the rapidity of ligneous 
decomposition, when aided by slightly saline water, and alter¬ 
nately wet and dry shores; a combination of which is extremely 
favorable to the propagation and dissolution of the mangrove 
shrub. 

It is not a mere theory bvd a well fouqded opinion, that all the 
distructive epidemics that have afflicted this globe, have had tlleir 
origin in inalaria j which in a cold climate has produced typhus 
fever; in a more temperate one, plague and yellow fever; and 
within the tropics, cholera, &c.-—each modified according to the 
Idiosyncratic state of. the sufferers. 

^Hippocrates, Virgil, Seneca, Justin, Tacitus and many others 
have stransmitted to posterity accounts of vWious epidemics 
Whichliave at differs periods destroyed large numbers of roan- 
have all remarked that they were preceded by heavy 
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rains and intense heaty and that these seasons were almost 
invariably to be prognosticated by the appearance of a comet. 
I may here enumerate «a few examples ;^ancieni Rome was 
subject to frequent epidemics, generally caused by inundations 
of the Tiber/ but in the year 81 of the Christian era, after a 
severe rainy season succeeded by intense heat, the mortality 
was so gfeat, as to« carry off fen thousand citizens daily! 
Proceeding chronologically to A. D. 1347, it is to be found 
narrated by historians, that that year was marked by a comet, 
by excessive rain and heajt, and succeeded by the most dreadful 
mortality that we have any record of, which carried off two- 
thirds of the human race in a very brief periodmany places 
were entirely depopulated; twenty millions oi mankind died in 
the East in one year; 100,000 perished in Venice; 50,000 were 
buried in one grave-yard in London; grass grew up in the 
streets of cities hitherto most populous, and people fled in 
boats and ships to sea, regardless of property and friends!!! 

The years 1770 and 1771, were distinguished by a large co¬ 
met being visible; an immense globe of Are was seen on the 
17th of July, and the most violent earthquakes, storms, rains, and 
inundations occurred, succeeded by extreme heat and drought. 
The consequences were, pestilence and its concomitant miseries; 
200,000 people perished in Russia and Poland ; 1000 bodies 
were buried daily in Constantinople ; in Bohemia 168,000 per¬ 
sons died in one year; 150,000 individuals perished in Can¬ 
ton ; the streets of towns on the banks of the Ganges were 
filled with dead bodies, and, such a number oi* carcases were 
thrown into the river, as to render the water and the fish unfit 
for use. 

In 1817, this country was visited by a severe epidemic under 
the form of cholera, which evidenjly had its origin in malaria, 
as Jamieson in his report of it proves that the preceding sea¬ 
sons were accompanied by unusual moisture and heat, and that 
its general progress, was along the margin of a river, or over 
a low swampy tract; on such facts, we may reject the idea 
of the conveyance of dholera by contagion or infection to the 
Mauritius, or the still more improbable hypothesis, of its being 
jl>lownover the surface of the Indian ocean to that island, as was 
stated. 

In 1824, a season of unusual moisture and heat, a severe epide¬ 
mic raged in Calcutta, when the mortality was not confined to 
man, for a large number of dogs and other animals perished; 
imd a highly intelligent medical gentleman^ states, that a similar 
^'epidemic prevailed in some other parts of India/where the 
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Ktoatiou was low^ and in the vicinity of the sea or within the 
delta of rivers.” 

In 1825 an epidemic broke out at Berhampore, which spared 
neither age, sex, nor habit of body; and we find the reason of 
a difference of a year between this sickness and that of Calcutta 
in 1824, by observing in Dr. Mount’s description^ that the 
rainy season did not set in, by a long period, as eai'ly as in the 
lower parts of Bengal. 

It may be necessary now to point out a few instances of ma^. 
laria, in various parts of the ^orld, and as a genera] rule it may 
be observed, that a clayey soil is most productive of this gas, 
and a chalky one most free from it;—and that the most beau> 
tiful and fertile tracts in warm climates are the most sickly, af¬ 
ter the exciting causes before adverted to. 

Dr. Rush, in enumerating the causes of yellow and bilious 
feyers in Philadelphia says, they are as follows; exhalations from 
marshes and from animal and vegetable substances in a state of 
putrefaction j bilge water; stagnating rain water ; duck-ponds; 
hog-styes, locusts; we,eds cut down and exposed to heat and 
moisture near a house; and the matter which usually stagnate 
in the gutters, common sewers and alleys*of cities, and in tlie 
sinks of kitchens. Of the ill-effects of the latter, and more par¬ 
ticularly of gutters, many instances could be cited in this country, 
where durwans are liable to fevers,&;c. from similar causes; it 
maybe sufficient to mention the following circumstance quoted by 
the distinguished author above named. A gentleman iA'^Phila- 
delphia, who l^d a sink in bis kitchen lost a number of cats and 
dogs by oouvulsions, at length one'of his servants, was affected by 
the same disease and died; this led him to investigate the cause 
and he traced it to the sink, which, on its being cleared and 
closed up, was completely derived of its unbealthiness.” 

As the same effects are exj^rienced from bilge water on ship 
board, or where there are green timbers in a ship; it is 
unnecessary to advert to the many instances that have occurred 
In the naval and merchant service; one, as illustrative of tbe 
cause of a disease, formerly of great 4cstructioa to the iiiari^F 
time interests, 1 may here quote :—Captain Bell states, that 
scurvy broko out among his men on a voyage to the East 
Indies, in 1784, whereof several men died, and lie supposed the* 
scurvy to have been “ caused by the ybw/nir emitted by the 
green timbers’- that were in his sliip; for he observed, that “ the 
hammocks which were near the sides of tl\p ship, rotted dvxing 
the vcyage, while those that were suspended in midships, ^ 
their sound and natural state.” 

t Vid* Granulations of the M^diosVwd Fbystoftl Society of CalcutU. 
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Moorshedabad, built on the banks o0 the Oossimbazar river, 
is a very crowded and populous city, containing upwards o^ 
200,000 inhabitants; itislcm and filthy, built with narrow streets, 
atler the usual manner of eastern towns, and having numerous 
stagnant pools; there are no drains, and even tlm natives find 
it exceedingly unhealthy ; scarcely a year passing without some 
epidemic raging in the,city. • 

The pestilential and dreaded shores of eastern and western 
Africa, have proved the destruction of many of our bravest sea¬ 
men and soldiers, and even^the nobler animals domesticated by 
mail, such as the horse, dog, &c. speedily perish. Of the uiv 
healthiness of these shores, except at certain seasons, the writer 
of these pages lias had painful experience while serving as a 
medical ollicer in the squadron, employed under the command cwf 
that distinguished officer W. F. W. Owen, Esq. who, notwith¬ 
standing the death of nearly tw'o-thirds of his officers, among 
whom were included a Post Captain, a Commander, five Lieu¬ 
tenants, a Medical Officer, a Master, a Purser, a Naturalist, a 
Botanist, a Linguist, very many junior oncers, and a propor¬ 
tionate number uf seamen and marines; completed the most ex¬ 
tensive maritime survey that has ever been made. Dear bought 
experience however at length taught the Commander not to at¬ 
tempt the survey of any bay or river, either during the rainy sea¬ 
son, or immediately alter it. 

The island of Zaiizebar, is situated on the east coast of Africa, in 
Latitude6° 12' south, separated from the main land by a navigable 
channel of a few miles broad; it is so low, that the sea breeze 
blows almost entirely over it. l^fothing can surpass its fertility, 
and although nearly a degree in length, it appears throughout 
like a beautiful cultivated garden, where every fruit and vegeta¬ 
ble of the tropics grows in the fullest perfection and abundance, 
where the carpet of nature is at all s*easons green and bedecked 
with all the lowly yet lovely flowrets, that usually decorate the 
lawn:—-Yet amidst all this luxuriance and loveliness, death is 
borne on the breeze that blows over this, otlierwise, terrestrial 
Eden, and its shaft is une$riug in its l-o stranger who 
may*be allured by the bewitching scenery around him, and thp 
aj^parently ethereal blandness of the night, to sleep on the island. 

Commodore Nourse and several officers and servants, werp 
induced, partly through necessity, to sleep one night on shme; on 
the following morning they-saUed in H. M. frigate Andromacbe, 
and in a few dai^s, thpse who remained that night on the 
island, perished from the efiects of fever in factsso sndden and 
uniform were the symptoms, among those who slept on shin'e, that 
it was at first supposed, they had been poisoned by the Sultaun 
of the Island at whose residence they bad been eij^ertained, 
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4 bbat^screw of H. M. S. ** Barracdttta” l^assed one nig'bfc on 
ahoM at the watering place of the same islaiid, in a tent, and 
they all died ;~«everai sailors attracted by the extreme beauty 
of the place, deserted from H. M. vessels “ Leven,* “ Bar- 
Pacouta and “ Albatross,*’ but were speedily captured by the 
Arabs, for the usual reward of three guineas. The poor fellows 
however might as well have been permitted to enj6y their brief 
moments of liberty and happiness, as they all fell victims in a few 
days, to the effects of malaria. 

While on the subject of malaria on this coast, a striking in¬ 
stance of its efiects in Madagascar, (where the French have suliered 
so much from it) may be adverted to.—Radama, the most powerful 
tand enlightened chief in the island, when aiming at what he 
ultimately obtained, namely the absolute sovereignty of the coun¬ 
try marched from his capital, (which is situated on the high table 
land to the northward and centre of the island) at the head of 
100,dOO men, for the purpose of subduing the feudal chiefs of the 
southward or low provinces, and the fertile but swampy districts 
of Anossi, Fever and dysentery soon thinned the ranks of the 
invading army, and they were compelled* to retrace their steps; 
exhibiting at one view the unhealthiness of the marshes and the 
strong links of affection that attach men to each other; every ten 
soldiers having bbund themselves by a vow, that, in case any 
of their number perished in battle, or died from wounds or sick¬ 
ness, the survivors were to carry the bones of their comrades to 
their native^ country and families, for interment; keh'se arose 
the melancholy sight of one man. wending homewards his sad and 
toilsomb way, laden with the least perishable remains of perhaps 
four, five or six of his comrades; and in the faithful fulfilment 
of their plighted faith, amidst all the depression arising from 
discomfiture, sickness and^ famine, 20,000 Malagashes returned 
to their Highldlnds, from the swamps and marshes of the low, 
southern provinces 1 

Before I proceed to demonstrate how malaria is best obviat¬ 
ed, 1 shall, without any particular chronological or geographical 
wangement, cite cursorily a few more instances of the injufious 
effects (ff this morbific gas. 

' The plague in Egj^t has been, after doe investigation, ascrijh* 

. edto Ike slimy deposition of the Nile, subsequent to the recession 
©fits waters, when the fervid rays of an African sun, begfin to dart 
Non vast quantities of semi piltrescent animal and vegetable effluvia, 
^in Hungary where epidemics have been so frequent and fatal^ it 
*wormy of'remark, that there are an immense number of 
’^IKio^ses formed by the overflowing of the Danube. 

physician to Pope Clement Rie lid. relates thatr, 
end ge&tleuien' ^ ty 1 ^^ in Rome having 
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been on a party of pleasure towards the month of the Tiber, the 
wind suddenly shifted and blew from the south over the putrid 
marshesy .when 29 of the party were immediately seized with a 
tertian fever, one only escaping.? 

The author of this essay, is the sole survivor, (after a most 
severe fever) of a party of three officers and sixteen seamen, who 
went up th^ river which separates the island of Mozambique 
from the main, having slept only one night on shore at a Por* 
tu^se monastery, about ten miles distant from Mozambique. ; 

That accurate and able ^ysician Dr. Lind, in describing the 
cause of the severe mortality that , occurs on the coast of Guinea 
says, “ There are generally perceived heavy dews which fall in 
the night, and the land is every morning and evening wrapped 
up in a fog; there are forests and thickets of trees impenetrable 
to refreshing breezes; the soil is either marshy or watered with 
rivulets whose swampy and oozy banks are overrun with sedges, 
mangroves and the most noxious weeds, the slime and .61m of 
which sends forth an intolerable stench, especially towards even- 
in^* * 

The Arabs have evinced their knowledge of the effects <ff 
marsh miasm, by breaking cjbwn the banks of rivers, and inun¬ 
dating the territories of the |^urks when they received injuries 
from them; the consequences of'these shocking acts of barbarity 
have been, a general consuming sickness which depopulated 
whole towns and villages. 

Althoii^h the island of Java may be considered in general as 
healthy, 'yet an exception must J|)e taken as regards the low and 
swampy shores of the island; and in particular the city of Batavia, 
which was at one time considered the emporium of disease in 
the East. It was intersected with half 611ed canals and tanks, 
and so completely environed with tr^es and shrubs as to prevent 
the free circulation of air. A veritable historian has stated, that 
within the space of 22 years, although there was no particular ex¬ 
tent of sickness, yet the number of deaths within the city, was 
upwards of one million. An intelligent Naval Surgeon has 
given a melancholy account of the efi>cts of malaria in Batavia 
roa(fs, in which a squadron of H. M. ships, with troops 
oj|) board anchored ; there are two islands in the road-stead 
named Onrust and Edam, the former well cleared of trees 
and underwood, nearly flat and tree from swamps or marshes, 
with the exception of a small spot which isrhoweyep dfat7y 
washed by the tides :> the covered with jungle and ioi% 
grass, and having a stagnant mwreh 'm a part* of the island. 
Sickness prevailed among the troops and seamen employed in 
the expedition, and most unfortunately, for some political or mih- 
reasons, the Bntish Hospital was iwoyed troiii Onrust to 
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Edam, the consequence of which ill-timed measure was, that 
akhough all those who were employed on shore during the hmt 
t)f the day escaped sickness,—^yet onXy four men survived out of 
many hundreds of soldiers and sailors who slept on the island, 
or remained even for a sliort time on shore after night fall, and 
those four men, were under the influence of mercury. 

Arrakan and more particularly Rangobn, have afiforded reci?nt 
examples of the effects produced by swamps and dense jungles; 
the mortality which occurred in the British anny (European as 
well as Indian,) during the campaign of 1825, being more 
destructive to our gallant soldiers, than the sword, spear or 
jingal of the wily Burman foe. Similar but more extensively 
fatal examples might becitedby the catastrophiesof Walcheren, 
New Orleans, &c. 

The late endemics at Mill Bank Penetentiary and Gibralter, 
have been proved to owe their origin to marsh effluvia. 

A low and swampy river in South America has been called by 
the Spaniards, Rio Morte, or the river of death, from the des¬ 
truction attendant on all their countrymen who have attempted 
to settle on its banks. 

Humboldt says, that the lakes skuated in the valley of Tenoch- 
titlan throw off from their surface*miasmata of sulphuretted hy¬ 
drogen ; (a gas probably similar to that which issues frcni the 
Grotto del Cana and Lake of Avema.) This miasm is considered 
extremely unheathy, and the Atzetcs in their hiero^glyphical 
writings represent it by a death’s head: These lakes aiepartly 
filled with plants of the family of the Junci and Cyperoides^ 
which vegetate at a small depth under a bed of stagnating water. 
This extraordinary philosopher in another part of his works 
relating to New Spain says,‘* The humidity of the coasts, assist¬ 
ing the putrefaction of a great mass of organic substances gives 
rise to several ihaladies; for under the burning sun of the tropics, 
the unhealthiness of the air, almost always indicates exceeding 
fertility of soil and again he observes, “ tertian fevers, &c. 
are the scourge of those countries exposed to humid winds and 
frequent fogs, although adorned by natRire with the most vigorous 
vegetation and rich in every useful production.” 

At Jamaica a magnificent hospital was erected for the recep¬ 
tion of seamen, and from its intended usefulness and grandeur, 
•it obtained the name of " Greenwich Hospital.” Unfortunately it 
%as built near a swamp, and the patients who entered it with 
:iBven trifling complaints, were soon seized with the most malig- 
'Ikant diseases ^tfa6. mortality at last became so alarming, that the 
^CdM officers were obliged to abandon the hospital altogether, 
'Eitd dh^^ther asylum for the sick was erected in a more healthy 
%tit«tiiMioh. Jt was not ttneommon to find the whole of thesentineli 
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who were posted at this ill-fated Infirmary, seized in the middle 
of the night with sickness of various natures, and several reliefs 
of guards be required befdre morning. 

A remarkable instance in confirmation of my opinions on ma¬ 
laria occurred in the arid Island of St. Helena: in 1741, a tre¬ 
mendous w^er spout burst over .the highest peak of the island, 
washing the slight strata of soil from the hills, and completely 
inundating the vallies ; a severe sickness and mortality rapidly 
succeeded, and intermittent fever became so prevalent among all 
classes of the inhabitants, ds to induce General Pyke to advise 
the Court of Directors of the £. 1. C. to permit the importation 
of arrack for the use of the sick. 

As a conclusion to this part of my essay, I may hazard a gene* 
ral observation, that those localities of soil which are unfavour¬ 
able to men as new comers, are equally so to those domesticated 
animals, that ipost probably belong to the temperate zone 
in illustration of this 1 may state, that horses and dogs con¬ 
veyed to the beautiful and fertile island of Zanzibar and the 
fortress of Mozambique, have invariably p'erished, and the Arabs 
of the former, and Portuguese on the latter island, are neces¬ 
sitated to use camels and asses which are apparently indigenous, 
or have been for a long period naturalized there. I may even 
generalize so far as to state, that whenever epidemics or ende¬ 
mics have raged, horses, cows, dogs, fowls, &c. have also suffer¬ 
ed from |omewhat similar diseases at the same period. It would 
be supefjftuous to adduce instances of a fact whicj^is obvious to 
every person who has bad the slightest opportunity for observa¬ 
tion. 

I shall now proceed briefly to state the more remote but not 
less destructive effects of malaria, and then recount the mea¬ 
sures and preventives that have been found most efieaciouo 
in arresting the progress of this subtle and baheml destroyer, or 
in neutralizing its pernicious consequences. 

The first ellect of malaria, on those who are unaccustomed 
to it, is a depression of spirits—'Some|imes accompanied by ezr 
cessive nervousness—^listlesneas—torpor-r-an acute pain across 
the forehead and breast, together with oppression of breathing,—- 
the eyes become dim—the face of the sanguineous, flushed—and 
after a slight resistance of the nervous and vascular systemf 
to overcome the obnoxious poison, the latter prevails and a broken 
slumber sueceeds, which, if the sufferer be a situation prolific of 
malaria, is almosi'sure to be fatal:—^Indeed many Jnstances havn 
occurred of travellers who have lain down in such places, having 
been overcome with these sleeper sensations and never risen again ; 
one instance of recent and contiguous ocourrence may be here ad¬ 
duced, which together with the ciruumstaAco haratofore relatad of 
M&aca, 1830. C 3 
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Commodore Nourse and others, who slept one night on shore at 
Zanzibar, will be sufficiently corroborative of the opinions ad¬ 
vanced. “ A Sergeant of the Horse Artillery at Duin Dum, on the 
7th Dec. 1828, lay down inadvertently under the night air and 
fell a sleep ; he was taken up in the morning almost bereft of sense, 
his eyes swelled to an extraordinary degree, and hninediately 
conveyed to the hospital where he soon after expired;”—after this 
manner have perished many of our brave but too often thoughtless 
soldiers and sailors, who have lain down to snatch a momentary 
repose in unhealthy spots, wifli no other canopy but the skies. 

Every observer of the appearance of the lower class of people 
residing on the vicinity of the Pontine and other marshes or 
sickly situations, has described them as being in general charac¬ 
terized by a miserable, apparently old, and decrepid appearance, 
-—withered and sallow incorpored .structure—having their abdo¬ 
mens immensely swollen—their limbs exceedingly attenuated—a 
leaden eye, livid complexion, shining skin, and lounging gait, 
and with a fatuity of mind indicating extreme age. 

The dilFerence that is manifest both in mind and body between 
the inhabitants of a low, hot and damp region, and the people of 
an elevated, cool and dry atmospliere, is too striking to require 
comment, and this may he sufficently illustrated by contrasting 
a Dutchman with a Swiss. Indeed in many nations, although 
the language and the lineamcmts of the countenance may be 
common to the highlander and lowlander, yet is tlvjre very 
little affinity sn their genius and disposition. ' The Tartar and 
Chinese may serve as an exarilple; the former being bold 
warlike and independent, lovers of toil and of a ferocity ap¬ 
proaching to brutality ;^the latter^ a cowardly, pacific and ser¬ 
vile race, prone to superstition, addicted to compliments and 
extravagant ii^ all tlie littleness attending the ceremonials, of 
behaviour. That the eftects resulting to man from a residency 
in a marshy climate is not of recent observation, may be knowH 
from the fact, that the Greek and Latin Historians, ascribed 
the proverbial stupidity of the Bmotiaps to the humidity of their 
climate, and that the Britons w ere remarkable for the longest^ 
and the Egyptians for the least extended, life. 

All the travellers who have visited the Tierras Calientes bf 
South America are of opinion, that the inhabitants of those 
warm and moist vallies will never be roused from the apathy and 
degradation in which they have been plunged for centuries; 
and they havq^ remarked, that the residents ol^the Tierras Qali- 
Ipntes, form a striking contrast with the bold and free men who 
inhabit the Table Land above them, who are so attached 
to their native soil, that “ although the frost of a single night 
Ib^eidly deprives them nf the whole hopes pf their harvest. 
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yet they never think of descending into the fertile but thinly 
inhabited plains beneath them where nature showers in vain her 
blessings and her treasures, and where the labour of one man 
for two days in tlie week may procure the means of subsistence 
for a whole family for a week.” 

Of the effects of malaria on the range of human life I shall 
cursorily notice a few facts. 

M. De Warville says, that he has seen in the dry, healthy 
parts of America, women of 60 70 years of age, with an 

air of freshness and sparkling with health ; and that in many 
places one person in nine, attains the age of eighty years ;—r 
while on the low island of Oerlon, ]V1. Moheau. states, there ar© 
not more than five or six octogenarians in fourteen thousand 
inhabitants! The limit of life in Switzerland is placed by M. D© 
Moivre at 86 years, while in Georgia at is stated that whit© 
females born there very seldom attain the age of 40, and men 
rarely that of 60 years. 

Out of 1000 persons born at Vienna, hjilf of them do not liv© 
to be two years of age, whilst in the province of Vaud iu 
Switzerland, 500 out of 1000 persons born there,, live to be 
forty-one years old!!! 

At Petersburgh in Virginia, no white person born there has 
ever attained the age of 23 years; one individual who attained 
the age of 21 (!) was quite decrepid and worn down, although he 
had nev,©r sulfered from severe sickness ; and on the West Coast 
of Afrioa, white children born there, seldom attafti 10 years of 
age;—this is strongly contraste^d with the health of the people of 
the capital of Norway, where there is but one physician among 
30,000 inhabitants. 

The preceding remarks sufficiently demonstrate the effects of 
climate and soil even on man, who,* of all animals, is best capa^- 
ble of defending himself against the consequences of deleterious 
elements; for it cannot be denied, that in some countries his 
mind as well as body arrives with great rapidity and but 
little vigour, at maturity—when, without a perceptible inter- 
venftig period of manhood, the corporeal structure hastens in 
an equal ratio of celerity to the grave: this fact is however but 
a* part of* the universal law of nature, that whatever is rapid in 
its growth, is equally speedy in its dissolution; the horse and 
the poplar quickly reach their height, gracefulness and beauty 
and are short lived ;-j—while the elephant and the oak requiire 
'nearly a century to attain tlieir vastness, strength and grandeur, 
. and flourish in ali the pride of majesty for ages! 

I shall now advert to the preventives which both savage and 
civilized nations, are in the habit of using, with a view to coup- 
(.teract the pernicious consequences of maUcia. , i 
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Stldv&tibn and distance form excellent safeg^uards against 
marsb: miasm, which apparently possesses such a gravity and 
density that it never rises high or travels far in the atmosphere; 
the truth of this remark may be folly exemplified. Dr. Hunter 
and several other army practitioners found that an elevation 
above the ground floor of a» baiTack. enjoys a %'onsiderable 
exemption from disease, and the same remark may be made 
respecting the lower and upper deck of a ship of war. Several 
places in the vicinity of the Ponjine and other marshes are 
elevated a few feet above the level of the plain, and the inhabit¬ 
ants of the raised land present a great dissimilitude to those 
residing on a marshy soil. This observation might be cited with 
respect to many situations; the marked diflerence between the 
Bengalees and the natives of the Upper Provinces of India, 
mentally and bodily, is sufiScient for my purpose and has been too 
often remarked to need comment. During the prevalence of 
the epidemic' which ravaged this country in 1817, the lHarquis 
t)f Hastings ascribed, the preservation of the centre division 
of the grand army, which he commanded in perstm, to having 
removed his encampment from the banks of the Sinde river in 
Bundlekund, to some high and dry land in an easterly direction. 
At this period it was also found, that the cantonemeiits at Agra 
being dr^ and airi/ were nearly exempt from the epidemic, but 
those at Muttra being loiv and near the banks of the river 
suffered much from the prevailing disease. It is also*^tated in 
Jamieson’s Valuable report of ^this epidemic that the city of 
Saharunpore which is low and' filthy, filled with ruined build¬ 
ings, and intersected by foul channels with oozy banks, suffered 
considerably ;—i-and tlwirt the disease became checked on its 
approach to the high land^ which proved hostile to its further 
propagation in* that direction:—This latter remark of Jamie¬ 
son’s coincides with Humboldt’s statement, viz. that 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea is the utmost limit of yellow fever. 

Enough has perhaps been said to evince the utility of 
height ;—and as respects* distance I <phall merely observe that 
the officers and crews of H. M.’s ships, who were employed at 
Walcheren, Beveland, New Orleans, Batavia, &c. (with the 
exception of those who slept on shore) enjoyed a perfect immunity 
from disease, although the vessels lay at anchor within a cable’s 
len^h of the shore where so many of their brave comrades fell 
Tictims to malaria. , ^ 

Respecting the other precautions such as the smoke of wood 
or coal-—a generous diet—the use of tobacco and stimulants-- 
the anointing the body with some oleaginous matter—‘the keep- 
lip of fires—the not venturing into the open air before or 
after sunnse-i-aiid the wesuringof a veU or covering over the 
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’breathing apertures, a few remarks may be made. The smoke 
arising from coal, wood of any of the substances usually used 
for fuel, has been found to destroy the effects of miasmata—Bruce 
relates that all those persons who lived in smoky houses escaped 
Sa severe epidemic; and it has been observed, that cooks on 
boardship 'ire frequently exemph from a fever which affects the 
whole ship’s company. Men who are employed in the oc'cupatioii 
of making charcoal or preparing turf, inhabit the most unhealth- 
ly spots of marshes for yeiys, in l;he enjoyment of rude health, 
by constantly keeping fires in their houses and where they work, 
and by not being out of doors during the night. The Italian 
couriers when crossing the Campagna-di Roma are frequently 
obliged to sleep in the marshy districts, but secure themselves 
from any baneful consequences, by having a fire made in a well 
closed room, (even in summer) drinking a bottle of wine, and 
smoking a few segars. 

The squadron of H. M.’s ships before alluded to which were 
employed on an extensive survey of the iglaiids and rivers on tlie 
coasts of Africa, Arabia, and Madagascar, &c. where the officers 
and seamen suffered ‘considerably from the effects of malaria: 
after painful experience, at last found that their only safeguard 
when exploring a low, swampy river, was to anchor their boats 
in the middle of the stream, close well the tilted canopy of the 
boat, light a fire beneath it and sleep in the heat and smoke 
producji*d by it: by tliese precautions they escaped the severe 
fevers ^if which so many of their comrades Aad previously 
perished. * 

The crews of whaling ships who find a profitable but arduous 
employment on the sickly shores of h§m. and Africa, frequently 
return to their native land without the loss of a man and in the 
most perfect health, although necessitated in their search after 
whales to toil with strenuous exertions at the oar for six or 
eight hours daily, beneath the fervid rays of a tropical sun 
—their habits are therefore worthy of notice: Their cloathing, 
which is seldom taken* ofi'until warn out, consists of a shirt, 
jacket, trowsers, cap and shoes of flannel or blanketting which 
soon becomes thoroughly imbued with oil; their beards and 
whiskers are suffered to remain unshaven, and the face becomes 
thereby protected from the sun *, their diet is nourishing and abun¬ 
dant, consisting of fish, flesh, ami fowl, with yams, rice, &c. 
(which they obtain frpm the natives in barter for beads, knives, 
iron, gunpowder, &c.) together with a moderate^daily allowance 
of spirits; their toil is solely between sunrise and sunset, after 
which they retire to their crowded births, where, ever a can 
of grog and enveloped in the fumes of tobacco, each boats crew 
relate the perils and atchievements of the day to one another. 
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Men thus inured to a life of danger and hardship suffer little 
from the rapid vicissitudes of climate, and are as remarkable 
their nautical skill and strength, as' they are for mildness <rf 
temper and independence of sentiment. 

With respect to the application of oleaginous substances as 
a preventive of disease, it has been obse^^ved that vary many of 
the natives of Asia, Africa and America, pay particular attention 
to the anointing of their bodies with oil during sickly seasons, 
by which means they consider they enjoy a considerable immu¬ 
nity from disease, and are no£ so liable to catch cold.’’ 

Indeed oil has been uilfd, with great efficacy,, as an antidote to 
the plague, an idea that suggested itself from a consideration of 
the fact that no oilman died of that malady during the period 
when it raged for four years in Egypt, and destroyed 400,000 of 
the inhabitants. Oliver in his travels in Africa says, tliat the 
men who make and sell butter are in a great measure exempt 
from epidemic diseases, and it would be corroborativei'il' we 
were enabled to discover whether oil and butter men in Calcutta 
enjoyed a like immunity from the plague of Bengal—Cholera. 

With regard to wearing a veil over the moutli and nostrils, it 
is said that the American Indians invariably resort to this pre¬ 
caution when their occupations lead them into the noxious lens 
of their country, and the natives of Calcutta may be observed 
morning and evening with their faces enveloped in one of the 
folds of their garments. t. 

Whatever be the nature of this subtle and mysterious poison 
it seems certain by these facts, thaS\ its deleterioiisness is in a great 
measure destroyed by a high temperature, as is obvious from the 
most unhealthy spots being perfectly innoxious at noon day— 
from the efficacy of lire and smoke as a preventive of its effects— 
and from the natives of countries where its effects are felt in a se¬ 
vere degree, guarding the respiratory organs from the inhalation 
of the night air, except it passes through a warm medium:—The 
functions of the skin being intimately associated with those of the 
lungs, as is evident from th^ fact that wjien a portion of the cuti¬ 
cle is destroyed by burns or scalds, the breathing becomes pro¬ 
portionately laborious, may explain the utility of anointing the sur¬ 
face of the body, when contagious or infections diseases prevail*. 

I shall now proceed to the most important preventives of 
. malaria, and by which a very great induence may be exercised 
over the corporeal nature and'cven mental endowments of man—> 
imd animals a:(jd plants be modified to a wonderful degree j— 
’ these are:, diffff'mff canals —cutting out passages for stagnant 
waters—rburning and otherwise charing away underwoods 
cuttiy^ down forests—avA opening and tilling the soil. If we 
loak tcji! the hi^toi^ of the commercid estabisluuenta and colpniep 
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of European nations in every part of the worlds we shall find that 
a nalubrious climate, a healthy race of people—increase of wealth 
and a diflusion of the bleslings of freedom and civilization have 
been the sure efi'ects of persevering and well directed industry. 

By referring to the works of Hippocrates it will be found, that 
he states tl'« city of Ahydos to have been several times depopu¬ 
lated by fever 8cc. but that on the draining of some contiguous 
marshes, the city and its vicinity became perfectly healthy. 
Can there be a stronger illustration than the foregoing, as to the 
benefits to be derived from draining the salt water lake and clear¬ 
ing and cultivating the Sunderbund wdlte land? 

The feats I'ccorded of Herculus may in many instances be 
traced to his having also drained and cleared several districts. 

Barbadoes, the most southern of the Caribbean chain of 
Island, Lat. 13® N. has been well drained and cleared; the 
result of which is, that ague is not now an endemic on the 
island,^nd speedy recovery is obtained by those persons visiting 
it, who suffer from ague at the adjacent islands. 

Humboldt and Ward state that cholera, voraito—^prieto and 
agues are dreadfully -severe in Vera Cruz and the Tierras Ca- 
lientes, where the vegetation is rank, dense and luxuriant, but 
that on the table land of Mexico, which is cleared, these diseases 
are unknown. 

A celebrated writer . Dr. Lind, speaking of the Portuguese set¬ 
tlements* in Africa, observes, that the most healthy place, or the 
Montpelier for its air, is the to^^n St. Salvador, notwithstanding 
that it lies within six degrees of the equator, and on the banks of 
the river Congo or Zaire; yet from the neighbouring country 
being cleared of the natural woods and thickets, its inhabitants 
breathe a temperate and pure air, and are in a great measure 
exempt from the plagues of an unht^lthy climate.” 

The town of Kingston in the island of St. Vincent was found 
to be extremely unhealthy on account of an adjoining morass, 
but since the marsh has been drained and the woods cut down, 
the town has been compqfatively healthy. Dr. Chisholm in his 
statistical pathology of Bristol and Clifton, so long ago as 1805, 
has given severing striking examples of the effects of malaria; 
ahiong many others, he states, that King Steinton stands on a 
portion of extensive clayheds ; it is exposed to the exhalations 
from several marshy tracts on the side of the river (Teigne,) and 
several small islands which are seldom covered with water, the 
consequences are'*thatt^e inhabitants are very sho^jt lived,and after 
children arrive at the age of 10 or 12 years their constitutions 
are affected with miasm, and never after recover without a 
change of situation; this is exemplified by the complexion of 
the i^abitantH; and th« ta^t niuoher of graves in the church* 
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yard; these various exhalations affect the habit by producing 
agues, remittent fevers and dysenteries, which generally termi¬ 
nate in scirrhous livers and dropsies, Und are most active during 
the warm months; if a removal however take place to the almost 
adjoined village of Bishop Stanton, (which is cleared and airy) 
health is secured.” , ^ * 

The space occupied by the preceding* observations necessi¬ 
tates my postponement of several remarks, naturally arising 
from a consideration of the vast utility to be derived by the 
inhabitants of this city, from the tvMening of its streets —(par¬ 
ticularly those in the native parts of the town,) the cleansing of 
the drains, sewers, and gutters —the filling up of shallow de¬ 
positories of water —the digging of large and deep tanks —the 
proper formation and declivity of water courses—the speedy and 
complete removal of all putrefying substances—the abolition of 
every thing which obstructs the free circulation of air for miles 
round the city and to the southward, such as old houses, walls, 
shrubs, underwood, and as many trees as possible—the burning 
of wood instead of coa\ for fuel—the digging of canals whereby 
the country would be most elfe'ctually and beneticially drained —’ 
and finally the general clearing and cultivation of the s»oil l.o as 
great an extent as possible, and particularly towards the sea : by 
the adoption and execution of these measures, a purer, dryer and, 
of course, healthier atmosphere than they now respire would be 
breathed by the residents of the “ city of palaces,” and, this em¬ 
porium of tlierintelligence, commerce and wealth of Asia^' (where 
but little more than a century ago there were but a few hundred 
inhabitants,) may be elevated to a still greater extent than here¬ 
tofore, as the proudest testimonium of the extraordinary energy, 
perseverance and skill of the British nation ! 


NIGHT. ’ 

1 love thee Night! there is a pleasure in 
I’liy gloom which day denies—a solitude 
So fearful yet majestic—then begin 
The streaming fancy and the hushed-up mood 
Of fitter feelings; imd of tboughls endfued 
With an impassioned burning, all their own : 

A time that suits the cankered soul to brood 
Upon its ills, in its own overstrung tone; 

Hid from the curious eycf imi'etteired and alone. 
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WHY WEEP WE FOR THE DEAD. 
• 

Why weep we for the Dead? 

For their’s is sweet and calm repose. 

The slumber of the fragrant rose. 

Whilst we on thorns and br&mbles tread. 


Is it, that dark despair 

J^oints to the future/as a shh.de 
Thro* wliich, nor love, noi light pervade, 
A cavern deep of gloom and care ? 


Or is it, that the mind 
Trembles to pierce the veil obscure 
Which liides from sight and splendor pure, 
A light, to strike the earthly blind ? 


Why weep we for the dead ? 

They sleep in peace—their sighs are o*er. 
Their footsteps press a heavenly shore. 
Where not one bitter tear is shed. 


grieve, we for the blest, 

* Who smile in skiey realms of peace ? 

*Ti8 that we covet tlieir^release. 

And envy them their rest ! 


Idy Brother 1 thou hast gone 

111 all thy opening bloom of ftiind, 
And thou hast left sad hearts behind 
To wail o’er thy funereal stone! 


My Brother thou hast died 

When thought was stealing o’er thy mind; 
And frank, vivacious, bright, and kind. 
Thou wert thy grey haired father’s pride ! 


Yes, Henry! thou hast fled, . 

Released front life’s protracted woes 
To blighter scenes than earth bestows ; 
Then, wherefore weep we for the dead ? 

Vakcb, 1830i D 3 
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MR. LE BLOND. 

precisely tnown how much truth ipay be in the following storr; bul 
it was first published in french as a narrative of actual events, under the title of 
liisteire de Mr. Le Blond, on aventures secretes and plaimntes de la eour de la Piiacesse, 
de * * *. It is a counterpart of the well known history of the executioneV 
of London, who was carried of to behead an uukaown person, and after being well 
rewarded was again set dow'u with blind folded eye/f, before the cKy gates. The 
adventures of Le Blond, however are not quite of so terrific a nature. 

MOTHER AND SON. 

In the handsome town of Namur there lived an old and pious 
widow, very retired and quiet. He who did not see her at the 
mass where she never failed to attend every day, or in her shop 
where she sold silk and lace, knew nothing of her existence. 
Mrs. Le Blond might have died as unknown as she had lived, 
had she not had a son who attracted the attention of the whole 
town, when he could scarcely be twenty-five years of age. He 
was a good youth, and was educated % Mrs. Le Blond in the 
most pious manner; he never saw worse company than his mo¬ 
ther, and his nearest relations; his pockets were never well lined 
with cash, for Mrs. Le Blond had inherited nothing from her hus¬ 
band, and her trade with silk and lace yielded her but a scanty 
profit; he was very moderate in his wishes, very industsious, 
very honest, and not deficient in sound common sense. But all 
these virtues would not have made him celebrated, had he not 
been by far the most beautiful youth, not only in the town, but 
at least a hundred mile.s round. But the honest and simple 
hearted Le Blond seemed not inqch affected by the admiration of 
the ladies Bethought he was a human being like every one else, 
and was not conscious with what power he attracted the looks 
and the hearts of the fair sex of Namur, as they by mere chance 
passed his shop. Married find uiimaiTied ladies whenever they 
looked at him' did so with expressions of kindness that 
be was used to from his very infancy; in this he found nothing 
strange, and did not give himself the trouble to make any re¬ 
flexions about it. When the complaisant ladies entangled him in 
long discourses, he only thijught that women were all alike fond of 
talking. If any lady, in self-forgetfulness, gave a gentle squeeze 
to his hand, Jie very honestly squeezed again and let her go. 

The customers of Mrs. Le Blond visibly increased, ladies of the 
higher classes willingly went to, and fro, to buy ribands or laces, 
Mrs. Le Blond said, “ Behold my child, heaven blesses our piety, 
our honesty and our industry.*' The son thanked heaven for its 
'gjoodness. ' 

M|^ while it was remarkable that this success was attended 
by^il^nge peculiarities. Mrs. Le Blond certainly was as pious> as 
and as industrious as her son, in spite of which, when she 
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was alone in the shop, she seldom could come to a bargain witlr 
her customers. She was always found to be too exorbitant in her 
prices. On the other hand they never bargained her son down 
for a kreutzer, they found him very reasonable, though he did 
not demand less. “ Well” said the mother, I am a peevish, weak, 
old wife. You have a better mouthpiece than I. It is best for mo 
to retire, I have traded and scraped together long enough. Do 
you the business now. Take a wife, 1 shall pass my old days 
with you. 

The son found all this v$ry reasonable. The ancient custom 
of taking a wife at a certain age, was well known to him, without 
troubling his head about the reason.. 

MR. LE BLOND’S DILEMMA. 

But where shall I get a wife ? “ For that let me care, my 
child!’’ Said Mrs. Le Blond: “ let me look out.” 

“ How would it be mother, if I took Ma^ my cousin ? You 
know mother that uncle said long since : Mlary and 1 must be> 
come a pair. SJie would make a good house-wife. In our ear¬ 
liest childhood we played together husband and wife,, uncle spoke 
to me about it only adew days since.’’ 

yVitii me too!” said Mrs. Le Blond: but my dear child 
that can never be, and for a hundred and fifty good reasons. 
Out of these let me only enumerate to you the first dozen. Then 
for the frst; as long as our shop was little visited, your uncle 
would deign to look at us. Now that, the proud Gentleman 
perceives our customers to be on the increase, be grows more 
polite. I cannot trust the old fox. The second: Mary is very 
good, very economical, very amiable; but she has nothing. A 
merchant should not ask for the qualities of Ids bride, but for the 
quantity of her fortune. She is as poor as a church-rat, you are 
not better off. Zero multiplied zero produces zero. The 
third: you are cousins german; earthly and spiritual laws are 
against a matrimonial union of such near relations. 1 shall never 
give my consent to it, sliould even the laws give it. The 
Jburfh. * * ^ 

' Enough mother !” said the corrected son,: “ It was only a 
fancy of mine, choose then another for me.” 

Mrs. Le Blond in a few days had got another,*the daughter 
of the rich cutler Paul. The girl wals rich but as ugly as sin; a 
humpback and a deformed eye, caused by the small-pox, were th^ 
least defects of her person. Hence she had not got a husband 
as yet, though, fo be sure there was no scarcity of adniirers: of 
her mousy. Mr. Paul, the cutler, a.greed immeffiately with Mrs. 
Le Blond’s proposal, and Miss Paul who had given up all hopes 
of ever finding a lover within the four qnarters of the knowih 
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worlds glowed; as she heard of the fair Mr. Le Blond, so mucfat 
from slmiue and pleasure, that her wholefaceturned quite green. 

But when the good Le Blond heard^f the new acquisition, all 
things turned green before his eyes. After he had recovered' 
from his first terror, heraised all his ten fingers, and said; “ Mo¬ 
ther, see I cannot only recount to you on my finger one hundred, 
but, two hundred and fifty goi>d reasons, why I dhnnot take 
Miss Paul^ for my wife. First: if only I think of it, I get the 
fever; secondly, the horrors; tliirdly, the fits; fourthly darkness 
before the eyes, fifthly » 

“ Stop!*^ said Mrs. Le Blond w'ho did not wdsh to hear the re¬ 
maining odd hundred reasons: “ you speak like an Apothecary, 
and not like a merchant. Let us count and see how much we* 
shall gain if we get in our trade ten times a return of the Paul 
ish money?” 

But mother and son in their calculations came never to the 
same result. This produced much chagrin and vexation. Mrs. 
Le Blond insisted upon such a profitable union, and her son on 
his 250 objections. She grew more peevish, he more melancho¬ 
ly. Notwithstanding the hoarse winter weatlier, lie went oftener 
to take a walk than in the spring or summer, only to avoid hear¬ 
ing his mother, and had he not been restrained by gratitude and 
filial afiection, he would have run away into the wide world 
that he might not hear of that fever-bringing bride. 

THE APPARITION. , 

I 

One momifig he was as usual in the church to hear the mass. 
Not far from him there was a lad^ on her knees, her face covered 
with a richly embroidered veil. • She played the rosary quickly 
through her fingers, but still she did not appear to be over atten¬ 
tive. Her eyes were often turned towards young Le Blond; then 
she whispered with her neighbour, and looked again towards 
the youth. 

lie Blond saw this well, but he only thought to himself: this 
lady may not be quite so ugly as the bride intended for me.’' 
When he was leaving thev church he perceived that the ladies 
were also preparing to leave it. Some Gentlemen respectfully 
followed them, helped them into a magnificient carriage standing 
before the church, got into a second, and drove ofi*. 

This passing apparition was only remarkable to him because 
be beheld it again on the following day. When, to divert hfis 
thoughts from his humpbacked bride, he pa8sed4:he Stone-bridge 
of fhe Sambre te ascend the Castle-hiiJ. Soon afterwards he met 
the same gentlemen he had seen at the church, and he also saw ■ 
this twa same carriages waiting. After ascending a little higher 
oa tlmii|tMliurn(^the re he saw the same &eign lady witb 
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the embroidered veil, and her companion. Fronf thence 13 a beau-* 
tiful view of Namur and its environs, situated between two moun¬ 
tains, circumflowed and cr 9 ssed by the rivers Maas, Sambre, and 
Vederin. 

Ladies when they ascend or des<%nd a hill should not talk too 
much and turn about their heads, or a false step may be the con¬ 
sequence, pdtticularly when the mad is rendered slippery by the 
snow. The veiled lady gave a proof it. She fell with a loud 
scream, young Le Blond ran to her assistance and politely helped 
her to get up, who with many thanks accepted of his arm as a 
support all the way down the mountain. But she complained 
of some hurt at her foot; hence she often stood still to repose. 
She put various questions to the polite youth, and when she 
heard amongst other things, that he traded in lace, she express¬ 
ed a wish to buy some, named the hotel where she lodged, and the 
hour when he was to carry the lace to her. He had only to in¬ 
quire after the Countess St. Silvain. She would have chatter¬ 
ed on without feeling the least fatigue, had the Gentlemen, not 
come up to inquire into the delay of the Ladies. She related to 
the respectful Gentlemen her little misfortune, who on hearing it 
were nearly fainting, dnd led her most carefully to her carriage. 
Mr. Le Blond continuedhis walk, related to his mother what had 
happened to him, and at the fixed hour he enquired at the Hotel 
after the Countess St. Silvain. He was conducted into a room. 
She was there again in a travelling dress, her face covered with 
an embi^idered veil. He laid before her two boxes of his best 
lace. She had soon made her choice, paid whatever he asked, 
added some pieces of gold for his trouble, in coming himself to the 
Hotel, and ensnared him into a long talk, as she did in the morn¬ 
ing on tlie Castle-hill. As amongst other things he said, that 
he had never been far from Namur, the Countess replied: “ will 
you enter into my service ? You will see the whole of France. 
I’ll give you more pay than all the profit you can make in 
your trade. I will make you mine or ray husband’s secretary. 

She said all this so kindly, and in so sweet a voice, that he 
was well nigh seduced by it, particulariy when Miss Paul entered 
his thoughts. But to abandon his old mother~that his heart 
revolted against. And though he had sworn more than twenty 
times, that he would run away into the wide world rather than 
marry the rich cutler’s daughter—^yet he gave the Countesii a 
refusal, assuring her he could not think of leaving his poor old 
mother. , » 

But when he returned home to his mother Jie laid no little 
stress on his sacrifice. To which she replied: " Go whenever you 
wiH disobedient son. Yet you must marry Miss Paul. She is 
not handsome it is true, but you ought to look at her through 
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golden glasses^ a handsome face gets ugly by the wear, but a 
plain one improves in sight by long custom, and besides matterai 
are too far advanced noW with Mr. P^ul, to retract. 

The youth embittered by his mother’s obstinacy ran back to* 
the Countess, but he retuiii^ very quietly into his shop for the 
Countess had departed. ^ 

THE SIEGE. 

The apparition was soon forgotten. But Mrs. Le Blond did. 
not forget Miss Paul. In thq meantime custom rendered every 
thing tolerable. The youth heard daily of the advantages of 
a match with Miss Paul and daily said ria. In such a manner a. 
whole year passed, and then a new plague came. 

The K.ing of France Louis XIV. took it into his head to be 
called a ^eat man, he was indeed called Louis the Great, but 
what is not done to please a man who has the command of some 
hundred thousand men ? With his armies he marched towards. 
Namur in 1692, and at the expense of some hundred tons of 
gnnpower he ruined j^ll the plans of marriage settlements of 
Sirs. Le Blond, in regard to the cutler’s daughter and her head¬ 
strong son. For after a siege of eight days he took the town, 
and after two and twenty days the castles; and Mrs. Le Blond 
fell sick from terror and died. 

Her son felt much obliged to the king of France for his Mili¬ 
tary interference in his marriage concern; but the death of his 
mother chagrined him a great deal. However the gooci, mother, 
left him morts property than he expected. Without his know¬ 
ledge she had laid by many rolls'of Ducats which just sufficed 
to put in execution his long conceived plan of taking a larger 
shop. After two months, he quitted his small house wherein 
was his small shop situated in a narrow lane, and hired a roomy 
and elegant shop in the mo^t frequented street in the town. And 
his customers soon found the way to it. He was also not a little 
pleased to find that a fine little garden was attached to his new 
dwelling house, for he was extremely fond of rearing flowers. 
The garden was boundedito the left ^nd right and behind it 
with gardens belonging to the neighbouring houses. The j^ar<« 
dens were separated with hedges of white-thorn in which there, 
were sU many openings that the whole might be viewed as 'a 
common. Le Blond in his part of the common had a bower 
of wild jasmin, where be resolved to pass his leisure hours, and 
learn the Italian grammar,"to be enabled to^correspond in the 
Italian langui^e, as well as other traders of Flanders. The 
proprietor of the splendid mansion> of which he occupied thq 
was the president of the Souverain BaiUage, wh(» 
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Things went on extremely well. The fair customers did not 
abandon the good youth; they always had soniethiag to see, to 
examine and to buy. He seemed to get handsomer every day ; 
and the fair sex of Namur asserted, that his magazine of goods 
was the best in town, and his prices the most reasonable. 

On the other hand he did not make much progress with the 
Italian grammar. Th^e was na Italian teacher in Namur. It 
was altogether a troublesome job ; moreover a new interruption 
tio his lessons came on unexpectedly. 

THE INTERRUPTION. 

As on a warm summer evening, he marched towards the jas¬ 
min bower with the Italian grammar under his arm, he saw his 
place occupied by a lady with a book in her hand reading with 
much attention. It was a girl of about eighteen years of age, 
beautiful as Venus. For such warm snow as her face and neck, 
such cheeks of carmine, lips like glowing fire, eyebrows as if 
painted with China ink in beautiful arches, and round the 
charming head a cluster of dark locks, were not easily to be 
met with in this world. 

The youth was startled, and the handsome lady was not less 
surprised at the entrance of Le Blond who seemed to her a 
being of another world. In her confusion she hurriedly bowed 
to him, and both asked mutually a thousand pardons, without 
having given the slightest oifence. At last the conversation 
was be^nn; the lady spoke with much vivacity, but somewhat 
unintelligibly, for she pronounced the French with a curious 
foreign accent, interlai’ded with entire Italian phrases. Yet so 
far could be made out, that they both were neighbours. He had 
sought the bower to learn Italian, and she to increase her 
knowledge of the French, a grammar of which she had held in 
her hand. She had arrived frortl Italy, buU three months. 
Whilst conversing with the help of signs, a female voice called 
Carolina, on which she took leave, and disappeared. He now 
swore by all the Saints to apply himself deligently to the study of 
the Italian, to be enable^ to tell his«fair neighbour, be hardly 
knetv what. 

As he took up the grammar, he saw it was French, Carolina 
in her confusion had taken his Italian one. Towards the even¬ 
ing only it occurred to him that it would show good manners to 
reUim the grammar with his own hands. He betook himself to 
the now beloved street. The large house, a true palape was 
easily discoveredf. Over a warehouse of fashi^ was in large 
golden letters. Bienvenuto, Sisters, Milliners Irom Milan, 
t So far things were well. But an uncommon anxiety now seized 
him. He passed the palace a great way down tlm street, he then 
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recoUected himself. '^Why should I not euter?’* thought he: 
"I am not going to commit a crime/* He turned round, but with 
fveij step he approached tins palace jhis anxiety rose. ''What 
would she say if she should see me with the grammar ? Will she 
not think that l am an intruding fool ? Can*t 1 wait till she should 
send for the book herself? And which one of the sisters Bien> 
venuto is Carolina? Who knows if she, be at home ? Then the 
grammar would be oflf, the only pledge of seeing her again.’* 

With smiilar observations he again passed the palace with 
lengthened steps. But the ^farther he went, his longing in¬ 
creased. He again turned, went lip to the palace with firm 
steps and passed it again. In such a way he went on for an 
hour longer, till it grew quite dark. Tired and vexed at his 
pusilanimity, he returned home. 

THE MISTAKE. 

Le Blond felt no great appetite for supper, but one lives 
sometimes very well on air, and builds fine castles in it too. It 
pleased him much that Carolina was a Milliner. That trade 
agreed so well with his silk and lace shop. He made vari¬ 
ous plans, the charming Carolina was the only one in the world 
that was fitted to be Mrs. Le Blond. The only question was, 
how to gain the affection of that angel ? 

He had calculated well and correctly, he only was mistaken 
in a trifling circumstance, viz. that Carolina belonged indeed 
to the palace, but not to the sisters Bienvenuto. She was the 
only daughter of the French General de Fano, who in the siege 
of Namur had received a wound and was obliged to remain to 
nurse himself. It never entered the brains of the silk and lace 
trader, that he aspired at the conquest of the only daughter of 
the most courageous General of Louis XIV. he was also so bad 
a politician, that he did not even know of the existence of Ge¬ 
neral de Fano. • ‘ 

Carolina on her side—^for since I have betrayed to the reader 
a part of the secret I may as well give the remaining part into 
the bargain.—Carolina did not leave with a little confusion the 
enchanted jasmin bower.« Young Le^. Blond was constantly in 
her memory. She was extremely curious to know who he Was. 
At last she learnt that the large house with the jasmin bower was 
inhabited 1^ the president of the Souverain Baillage—^that wsia 
sufficient. Young Le Blond was of course the son of the president* 

The change of grammar she had long perceived. From aDo^s- 
ear, she saw that the leamer"had come as far sis the first eoxyu- 
gation, lo am^, . 

MUTUAL INSTRUCTION. 

day Le Blond went to the jasmin bower be- 
sunrise, entered it just at the same time with his fair 
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neighbour from the opposite side. Probably they came so early 
because the mornings are particularly well adapted to study* 
The grammars were treat<sd like prisoners of war after peace ia 
concluded—they were exchanged. 

The discourse once begun^ they naturally came to touch on 
the merits of languages. Carolina complained of the difficulty 
of the Frendh, and young Le l>lond of the troublesomeness of 
the Italian. The one by the complaint of the other felt the sweet 
virtue of pity, and they agreed to teach each other; the jasmin 
bower, was so well calculated for tlie school-room. 

The beginning was made on the spot; they sat down on this 
small bench, and very earnestly took up the grammar. 

Without doubt they would have made rapid progress in the 
very first lesson, had they not been seated so close, perhaps on 
account of the sliortness of the bench. When Carolina’s finger, 
in following up the words, by accident came in contact with the 
young man’s hand, it sometimes happened that she could no long* 
cr distinguish a single letter, though she had never before had 
occasion to complain of dimness of sighk 

Of course much progress could not be expected from the first 
lesson, though the desire of learning was so extraordinary in both, 
the young people, that on the following morning, the rising sun 
found them in the new school-room deeply engaged in the study 
of languages. But it so happened, that they sometimes lost their 
memories. Both were often as mute as fishes, glowed as if they 
were se^ed with a fever, probably arising from the contempla¬ 
tion of the singularities of the two difiereiit languages and their 
respective difficulties. 

At the third lesson they naturally were disposed to make up 
for the little progress they had hitherto made. After a long 
silence in looking over their task,, Le Blond began the lesson 
with the present tense: “ lo amo.” It is well that he had to 
wait for the translation, as for the life of him he could say no more. 

With downcast eyes she translated: “ j’aime.” 

After sometime he had strength enough to stutter: “ Tu ama.** 

With a deep sigh she «aid: “ Tu ffimes.” . 

He continued, and accidentally took up her right hand and 
pressed it against his beating breast: “ Egli ama.” 

" II aiine!” she added with a glance at him. With the beauti-' 
ful hand on his breast all his knowledge of the Italian vanished, 
hu continued: “ nous airaons.” 

^ That is not correct!” said the teacher: “ you must tell it in 
Italian.” » ■ - ■ ■ 

He looked into her eye with a pitiful look and repeated: 
** nous aimons!” 

She replied ttttconsciously: “ nous aimons 
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‘ Bbth remsiined ailent, fell into each other’s arms, lisping, 
“•nous aimons” 

They did not learn more in that lejtson but they thought to 
have learnt a great deal. 

THE HELPER. 

The desire of learning increased daily. They learned to speak 
without the assistance of the grammar, “they had if great deal 
indeed to say. True Le Blond loved only the Milhner^ and 
Oarolina the President’s son ; but when they both knew of their 
mistake, the whole lesson pa^ssed in sighs and tears, they only 
loved the more heartily, the more their mutual desire to be 
united by the priest’s hand, became desperate. 

“ Were I only rich!” he sighed. “ Were I only poor!” sigh¬ 
ed she. 

To increase the misfortune, the winter came, made the jasmin 
bower more transparent, and bestrewed with treaclierous snow 
every path in the garden. The interviews became less frequent, 
they only saw each other in the churches where not a mass was 
omitted, so pious did they become. 

One evening young Le Blond in a melancholy mood brooding 
over his misfortune, took his seat in a cdHee-house in Namur. 
The unlucky man had not been able to see Carolina for three 
long days. Meanwhile she had been present at all the grand 
balls and parties, and this evening she was invited to a ball and 
supper by the president of the Souverain Baillage. Thence his 
despair; he sljut his shop early and ran aw ay, not to be Uotnpel- 
ied to hear Carolina dance over his head. Ah! he was \%ry un¬ 
fortunate ! 

A gentleman in a great coat of a pepper and salt colour, sat 
next to him. 

He drank one glass of pui\ch after another. 

“ Is it not so said he to Le Blond: “ you are Mr. Le Blond ?’* 
Le Blond stared at him, and at a large scar accross his fore¬ 
head he recognized a stranger whom he had often seen with¬ 
in the last two days. Once in his shop, when he bought for a 
large sum, sill^aiid lace,* and many times besides, walking^up 
and down the sl^eet where his shop was situated, and at charch 
also. He seemed to be an aged man with a long lean yelloif 
face, yet his eyes had lost nothing of their primitive lustre 
Le Blond replied in the affirmative. 

“You don’t seem to be in good humor?” said the stranger 
“ Possibly. One cannot always be gay.” « 

“ Then take some punch, it serves to cheer one up.” * 

^ Not with me,” 

^iPan I assist you ? 

* I dont see how.” . . 
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• I have taken an inferest in you, younjj man, and more than 
you can believe. You don’t know me, but let us be friends. Db 
but trust me, and I will certainly assist you.” 

“ Very obliging.” 

• Has any one offended-you ?”' 

• Not at all Sir.” 

“ Or a love affair?”* 

“ The least of all.” 

“ Then it may be want of money. Sbme thousand Livres ? 
You are a child of fortune. You might be the richest man in 
Namur..” 

“ How so ?” “ That I’ll tell you as soon as you wish to be so?” 

“ Who- would not wish to be rich.”- 

“ Well. But here—^where all we say may be overheard, this 
is no fit place to discourse such matters. I am a stranger in 
Namur, will you accompany me to my Hotel, and sup with me 
in my room.” 

Le Blond gave a mistrustful look to the stranger. Yet the 
adventure on that fatal evening when Carolina was to dance over 
his shop, was for diversion sake not to be rejected. ^ There 
can be no harm in trying the experiment!” thought he and went 
along. 


THE TREASURE. 

The stranger occupied the best rooms in the Hotel. On a 
wink his, four servants flew immediately to order a Selected 
supper! Le Blond was surprised at all he saw^, fur he could 
perceive that the stranger with the great coat of pepper and salt 
colour, must be a man of extraordinary wealth, who might choose 
other men for his cuiiipaiiions than a simple trader of silk and 
lace. 

“ With whom have I the honor to converse ?” Asked Le 
Blond somewhat bashfully. 

“ Only call me Abubeker, ” replied the man with the greaL 
coat: " 1 am from niy birth a Chaldean.” 

“ Dear me a ChaldeaiW Why canoe you from so far in Asia, to 
our country ?” “ As chance had it, somewliat from ennui, some¬ 
what from a desire of knowledge. 1 propose to travel int» 
Iceland as soon as the weather gets warmer.” 

" To Iceland, and permit mo to. ask, is it a long time since you 
left Asia?” 

The Chaldean seemed to calculate for a short time, he then 
said carelessly: “ In about a fortnight* it will b^ one hundred and 
thirty-tive years.” 

Le Blond said be did not understand him* The Chaldean re-t^ 
peated dryly. Qae hundred and thirty-five years,” 
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** Good God! one hundred and thirty-five years!. And pray 
diow old are you then ?” 

“ Three hundred and thirteen years^” 

“ Three hundred and-, ” exclaimed Le Blond. 

“And thirteen years full,” added carelessly the Chaldean; 
“ you find this strange, 1 dare say; you might think that I have 
a desire to joke with you. You will live to see iribre strange 
things if you will confide in me. But believe what you will, 
never judge men by their words but by their deeds.” 

Le Blond found this speech^extraordinary, but he thought to 
himself: “ This gentleman wishes to joke on my credulity. But 
let us see who will outwit the other.” 

The servants announced the supper. They went into a large 
dining room, illuminated by innumerable lights, and highly 
perfumed. Two covers only were set on the table, one for Le 
Blond and one for the Chaldean. They sat down. The finest 
viands, the first rate wines only were servwl. 

Now my dear friend,” said Abubeker: “ let us relish our 
meal; banish every carp you may have.” 

Le Blond relished his meal well enough, and towards the con¬ 
clusion of the meal he got pretty merry* with the fine wines, 
but instead of becoming more open toward the stranger, his 
just mistrust rose. He would have liked well enough to know 
more of that extraordinary Chaldean, though lie related during 
the whole time, the most curious adventures, and singular thiugs 
by water and by land. Si 

“ But Mr. Abubeker” said Le Blond after the servants had 
retired: “Y’ou relate to me Faify tales. Do you then really 
think, that a man of common sense should believe all that you 
.say on your bare assertion ?” 

“ It is perfectly indilferent to me,” replied the Chaldean: 
“ whether you believe me or not; it is only your own loss. But 
that I am versed in the occult sciences, you might easily have 
perceived. Did you never hear of necromancy ?” 

“ Indeed 1 have; but 1 never held it in high esteem. So much 
1 know that it rests on deceit and the astiiices of a juggler.” ^ 

“ Very possibly with you ignorant people in, Europe; but in 
our country, it is totally different.’* 

“ Let Us see a trick.’*' 

. “ I make no tricks!” replied Abubeker: “ But^nsee young 
man. Your countenance has won my favour. 1 swear to you, 
that you are bom under a lucky star. Speak sipcerely to me, in 
.what can I assist you? My assistance will be of more value to 
you than ail the tricks of a juggler. For example: Are you as a 
mernhieM^ytn pecuniary embarrassment.? Do you require money?**’ 
Li^ond smiled mistrustfully i “ It might be so.*’ 
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“ Very well! why conceal it? You are destined td Eft a trea¬ 
sure at the ruins of the castle Valerien des Anges.” 

A treasure !*’ 

" Yes, and that a very considerable one.” 

" Why don’t you lift it for yourself Mr. Abubeker ?” 

'' Because it is not destined for me, and because I do not re¬ 
quire it at All.” 

“ When shall I lift it?” 

“ As soon as you wish to undertake this journey to Valerien 
des Anges.” , « 

“ Does it require certain preparations ? or other circumstances ?’* 

“ Not any in the least.” 

Le Blond became almost mad at the dry earnest manner of the 
Chaldean, yet he thought he wished to have his joke with him. 
He considered by himself for some minutes and then said, 
“ Well Mr. Abubeker, to tell you the truth,- by to-rnorrow I 
must pay a bill upon me of five thousand franks. Should 1 be 
sure ol‘ the treasure, would not you have the goodness to advance 
me five-thousand francs until I lift the treasure ?” 

Le Blond remained silent and fixed his eyes attentively on the 
countenance of the Chaldean, to feast on the unavoidable dilem¬ 
ma of that boaster. But the Chaldean did not change hht 
i'eatures in the least, and with the greatest composure he said: 
" with pleasure. You shall have it.” 

Then again he turned the discourse on Necromancy and his 
adventiires during his travels. 

At last, towards midnight, Le Blond rose to takb leave. Out 
of forbearance he did not wish’to remind the swaggering Chal¬ 
dean of the five thousand francs, and was sufficiently pleased 
with the agreable way he had passed the evening in his com¬ 
pany. Beside the story of the bills which he said he had to 
pay was merely invented, to put 'the Necromancer on a trial. 
But he requested him to delay a little, stepped in a side room, 
brought four bags of money and placed them one by one on the 
table. He then ordered one of nis servants to light Le Blond 
home, to another to cany, the money «fter him. 

Le Blond was surprised^ He thanked him in a most earnest 
manner, and took his leave. The servants accompanied him home 
where he was expected by his own servant to whom the money 
bags were handed. 

THE JOURNEY TO VALERIEN DES ANOBS. 

,9 ^ . . . 

(This extraordinary event deprived Le Blond enjjrely of his sleep. 

On the following morning the Chaldean occupied his whole 
piin4 which previously was all devoted to Carolina. Now more 
sober lhan the preceding evening he thought that the pretended 
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three hundred and thirteen years old Gentleman had only mado 
a fool of him, and instead of the five thousand francs he hiad 
sent him home with some bags fille4 with lead and sand. To 
spare himself shame, he did not even open the bags which were 
lying at the same place. At last curiosity prevailed. But how 
great his astonishment, when instead of sand and lead be found 
in each bag, fifty Louis d'or. • • 

“ False money and nothing else!” thought he, taking the gold 
weights. All were full in weight. He sent some pieces to a Gold¬ 
smith, they had the legal pureness. «. ‘ 

Le Blond did not know what to believe; after such a consi¬ 
derable advance on the treasure he was to lift, could he doubt its 
truth ? what earthly motive could the stranger have had to play 
with him such a costly joke ? 

He resolved to be henceforth sincere with the Chaldean, to 
unfold to him his pitiful case. 

Immediately he went to Mr. Abubeker, from the vivacity of 
whose motion he would not have been suspected to be three 
hundred and thirteen years old. He asked him in a friendly 
tone !“ Well have you paid oft’ your bills ?” 

Le Blond confessed that he only wanted to try his new friend 
begged bis pardon and promised to unfold to him tlie innermost 
recesses of his heart. He did so, and he related minutely all the 
circumstances of the lessons in the jasmin bower; of Carolina’s 
love; of the pride of the General de Tano, and that he had not 
the faintest hope of ever obtaining her hand. \ 

The Chaldean listened attentively.—“ My Good frierid,” said 
3 igAe after some considerations, “ why do you despair ? Lift the 
'^treasure, buy a country seat yielding a handsome revenue, present 
yourself to the General as a rich proprietor, and he wont refuse 
you his daughter.” 

“ But do youlnot deceive me with the hope of the treasure ?” 

“ What interest could 1 have to deceive you? On the other 
hand I cannot conceal that you have deceived me with your story 
about the bills; you ought not to have done this; it undoubtedly 
delays the lifting of the treasure for some days or even weeljs.’" 

Le Blond betwiict doubt and confidence asked " what have to 
I do if I decide to go with you ?” 

Make arrangements for your business, remain silent to every 
one of our intentions, give out, you go on a journey of commercial 
afl’airs; you had better sell all to the highest bidders, for after 
the lifting of the treasure you will want your shop no longer.” 

* May I not teU it to Carolina?*^ ‘ 

“ Yes of your journey, of your confidential hope to be shortly 
ahia to sue publicly for her hand. But nothing of Valcrien des 
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“ Wlnen will the journey begin ?” 

“ In three days I shall be no longer in Namur.* 

Le Blond promised to nvoike the necessary arrangements for 
his departure. “ For thought he when at home,” what do £ 
hazard ? Should Carolina not become mine what do I care about 
the world? I will lift the treasure.” 

Before th^ee days were over he was ready, Carolina was in¬ 
formed of his departure and they parted with a thousand oaths 
sealed with a thousand kisses of eternal love and faith. 

He took his seat in the Qialdeaula carriage, and with him he 
went of from Namiir, not in the elear day but at midnight. The 
moment the clock of the Cathedral struck twelve the coachman 
of the Abubeker cracked his whip! 

THE LIFTING OF THE TREASURE. 

In the way the Chaldean continued as boasting, free and the 
same assurance as at the Hotel at Namur. The whole day they 
travelled in full speed, changing horses, and the carriage closed. 
The weather was foggy and rainy. Even Ipod and wine was taken 
in the carriage, they halted no where. Towards the evening 
in the dusk they stopped at a lonely house in a large ibrest. An 
old huntsman in a worn out livery, received the travellers, and 
conducted them into a room, whose window panes were for the 
most part broken and replaced with paper, and the once costly 
tapestry hung in mouldering pieces. After lighting unagreeable 
fire. Tke Chaldean’s servants brought wine and cold meat, 
whilst tile huntsman with a servant spread some niutrasses and 
straw on the floor. • 

“ Are we to sleep here?” asked Le Blond frightened at the 
large room, which had all tlie appearance of being haunted. 

“ Ten steps from here arc the ruins of Valerien des Anges. 
Precisely at midnight not eai’lier fior later, we must be there. 
In the mean while let us drink by the enliyening flames of the 
fire and make ourselves comfortable.” 

A cold sweat seized every limb of Le Blond., All extraordina¬ 
ry ^ales of strange app^itions whiah are said to appear on 
occasions of lifting hidden treasure came to Ids mind. He ask- 
e<}: “ Are we to meet too with such ?” 

The Chaldean smiling shook his head and said. “ Stuff ! Are 
you afraid of nursery tmes ?” 

They shortened the long winter-evening with wine and conver- 
satioR. Le Blond paistly from the* last sleepless nigld, partly 
from the eifects otihe wine felt very sleepy. Th^ Chmdean took 
much trouble to keep him awake by wonderful stories. 

, VThen it was near midnight the Chaldean grew more serious, 
auid perceiving the extreme want of sleep of Xte Blond^ he exx 
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claimed him in a stern tone: “You have not deceived me with 
any untruth ? It might prove prejudicial both to you and me.” 

“ I assure you upon my honour^ that besides the invention of 
the bills, which I—— 

“ That alone was bad enough. Your inclinations to sleep at a 
moment of so much consequence for your future days, is suspici* 
ous. 1 have experienced a similar case when the lifter of the 
treasure fell into a slumber of six weeks.” 

“ That is terrible!” exclaimed Le Blond. 

“ Not quite so terrible foi? the sleeper, for all this time he had 
the most chai'ming and sweetest dreams in the world, so that he 
would have wished nothing more ardently than never to awake 
from his swoon. But fur me to wait for his waking was disagree¬ 
able enough.*’ 

“ But the treasure—was it lifted in spite of it asked Le 
Blond. 

The Chaldean looked at his watch and hinted to him to be* 
silent and to follow him; he lighted a small lantern and descend¬ 
ed a narrow stair case. ^ Le Blond was so much drowned in sleep 
that he scarcely was conscious of what he rlid. After some 
windings they stopped near the ruin of an old wall. The Chaldean 
by signs hinted that here lay the treasure. Whilst the Chaldean 
by the light which the lantern afforded him read in a book Le 
Blond on a fau'oken piece of the wall made himself as comfortable 
as possible; the Chaldean continued to read long after the Blond* 
in had fallen fast asleep. 


THE DREAM. 

That was to be sure a very unseasonable sleep, but Mr. Le . 
Blond could not possibly help it. When he at last awoke or 
thought he was awake it was broad day light. He repeatedly 
rubbed his eye#. He was on a superb bed, received an agree¬ 
able light through the green silk curtains. He drew them aside 
when he saw tltat he was in a magnificent bed room; the wood 
of the furniture was of the finest grain ; the walls were hung 
with beautiful pictures in richly carved«and gilded frames, repre¬ 
senting for the most part the tricks of Cupid. On a side table 
near his bed, flowers of roses and geraniums, were in chaste 
golden vases. 

Le Blond found it difficult to recollect the past. He had a 
confused remembrance of the chimney fire at the house of the 
forest, of his walk to the ol^ wall, of the«readMig of Abubeker. 
He rose Irom hi& bed, in aemrch of i^e Chaldean. ^ 

Oil the rustling a sidle door opened; a valet de chaml^e with 
thickjy inlaid with gold came in; he made a sign, two 
cf&er servants stepped in oa their toes, and an old Gentlemaii' 
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behind them, who immediately without uttering a word and 
touching his pulse presented him a golden spoon with medicine. 

« It is not necessary!” ,said Le Blond: “I feel somewhat 
confused, but very well in other respects.” 

The Doctor shook his head and said: “ I intreat your Royal 
Highness, to take only these few drops I Your Royal Highness 
will feel infnntely relieved by it.”* 

Mr. Le Blond gazed with widened eyes on the Doctor, and 
desired to be spared from medicine. He then inquired after 
Abubeker. ■> 

Every one present stared with looks of consternation, it was* 
evident from their countenances that they thought him deranged. 
At last the Doctor asked, “ Whom does your Royal Highness 
mean by Abubeker.” 

“The Chaldean who last night arrived here with me, who else.’* 
Your Royal Highness has been here a considerable time, and 
you arrived with your consort the Duchess.” 

“I ? considerable time ? Consort ? Duchess ? spare those jokes, 
and foolish titles, where are my clothes 
The Doctor and the servants enterchanged painful looks. At 
last they all united to entreat him most submissively to wait till 
they would have obtained the necessary orders from his consort. 
One of the servants went away. Le Blond tlioiight those peo¬ 
ple mad or all a trick of the Chaldean. He inquired if he was 
at Valerien des Anges? 

Your iR,oyal Highness is in your hunting castle qf Linden for 
the benefit of your health ! Replied a valet de chambre. * 

Shortly after the servant returned with an order to give his 
clothes to his Royal Highness. 

“ Does your Royal Highness please to dress in the morning 
suit, the uniform, or the Hunting deess ?” 

“ I wish for my own clothes, and that you will make an end to 
this royal joke.” 

They brought the clothes, all were of the finest texture, also a 
surtout of green cloth, on the left side of which was embroidered 
a silyer star. « • 

Le Blond at the sight of it lost his patience. He demanded 
his own clothes in a furious mood. All were frightened, the 
physician only had the courage to conjure him most humbly, 
not to be ungracious, because anger might bring a relapse of his 
sickness. And told him that he ijever wore different clothes 
from these, Mr. Le Blond, seeing bis remonstrances useless, con¬ 
sented, in the hope of soon finding the Chaldeavwhen dressed; 
the servants were busy in assisting him dressing, and brought 
bim perfumed water in a silver ewer to wash himself. Then 
breakfast was served in magnificent porcelaitt-Warei 
UAUCUf 1830, f 3 
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An Vas strange and cnndns to him. He had never dretdnt of 
such magnificence. He stepped towards the window, saw that 
^ was in an elevated old castle, ard as far as his e^e could 
reach he saw but one continued forest. 

•How far may Namur be from this place?” No one could tell. 
He repeatedly a^ed for Abubeker, described him minutely, said 
that he was three hundred and thirteen years old, and whatever 
he knew of him. The servants shrugged up their shoulders as 
if to excuse their ignorance. The Doctor assured him that in 
this part of the world such ^a figuie never appeared; and on 
account of the three hundred and thirteen years, he immediately 
examined his pulse. 

• (Gentlemen,” said Le Blond, “ either I am mad, or you are 
so. For I do not dream that I am fully awake,—feel it. By 
whom am 1 here ?” 

• Your Royal Highness is with her Royal Highness the Du¬ 
chess, your consort in your own castle of Linden,” replied the 
physician. 

• What I am married? Pray let me see my consort.” 

** I shall immediately inform her Royal Highness of your de¬ 
sire !'* said one of the servants and went away. 

** Stuff!” said Le Blond, and was going to leave the room 
when he perceived that he was in slippers only ; he called for his 
boots. 

Meanwhile a servant opened wide the door saying: • Her 

Royal Highiv^ss the Duchess ^ 

<*■ * 

THE DUCHESS. 

y • 

A young lady in a light morning dress, as tasteful as costly, 
came in. On a glance frop her, the Doctor and the servants 
retired respectiblly. ^ I wish to remain alone for a short time 
with lm consort!” said she. “ Remain within call.” 

Le Blond when he saw the young, unknown and charming 
stranger approach toward him with a friendly smile, knew no 
longer if he dreamt or was seized with the raging fever. He 
lk>W'i^ fCi^ctfu% opened his im)Uth to excuse himself but he 
cotdd not utter a word. She gracefully placed both her hi^ds pn 
his shoulders looked for a long time in silent tenderness in his 
countenance ; then said : • How do you do to-day ? Be yourself 
again, dream no longer of a lace and silk shop, of your conjuror, 
Ibdden treasures, of Carolina, Which have been your constant 
i^lime for theseiisix months. How glad 1 should be to return soon 
Ufittl you to the Royal Cowt in Pms! To-day only I received 
from the Duchess de Berry in whicLshs nUkes the most 
alMhmate inquiries after your health,” 
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* The Duchess of Berry ?* exclaimed Lc Blond whom the 
Bimiliar leaning on his shoulders from the beautiful figure^ her 
tender looks^ her sweet yoice made him blush and torn pale 
again in rapid succession. “ My gracious Lady> I don’t know 
where I am. 1 begin to believe in witchcrait. 1 intreat you 
to clear these mysteries. I will relate to you the whole histoiy of 
my life. Then judge.^ He related it. 

“ Gracious God,” exclaimed the Duchess: “ you have related 
that and repeated it over again these two hundred times. For 
tliat very reason according, to the .advice of the royal physicians 
in Paris and to avoid publicity, we were obliged to come here for 
tile sake of your recovery. 1 beg of you to remain quiet, fancy 
no longer such foolish ideas, be again yourself, do not grievo 
me again with such strange imaginations. Will you promise 
this to me?” 

** Whatever you may be pleased to command. But I am 
either mad, or influenced by magic, or the conjuror deceives 
you and all your domestics. For I swear unto you, that 1 am 
no Duke, 1 am the silk-trader Le Blond of Namur, 1” “ Again 
the old song I’’ exclaimed the Duchess in a sorrowful mood: and 
you have just now promised to me to be reasonable. AU my 
efforts, my anxiety for you, are then in vain. Perhaps you don’t 
know me again ?” Le Blond shook his bead; yet her shape and 
particularly her voice seemed not unknown to him: “ It appears 
to me that ere tliis 1 have had the honour of having been in 
your company but--.” 

“ Thanks to Heaven,” replied the Duchess !* * your mind 
begins to clear up; for the til'st time these six months 1 hear a 
reasonable word. Patience, by and by you will recollect every 
thing. Endeavour only to avoid your wild imaginations. At 
least, do not give utterance to thein, above all not before your 
domestics. You are the Duke of Mottier, you my husband^ 
you might be so happy, if • 

“ I the Duke of Mottier! I,—my Lady—your husband! 
indeed 1 must be mad to believe all this 1” . ^ 

“^My dear you are mad for not believing it, for wishing always 
to jump out of the windows, and ragingly running about. 
Thence was 1 obliged to cause the windows and doors to bo 
secured with bars^ to keep myself for some days at a distaj^ 
from you; on that account must 1 keep the servants watching 
even now before the door of the room. Once even you were 
on the point of killing me! so little do you love me'.”; 

^ What, 1 kill you ? 1—^to jump out the windows? bltt do tdll 
nm how in God’s name 1 could wish to do so I** . 

“ You wffl then no more frighten me Z* 

Indeed Madam I wffl noM 
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Yoo will never any more speak of your dreams, at least not 
make yourself ridiculous before the servants; be again the 
Duke, my husband, in short all what you really are ?” 

“ My gracious Lady,” replied Le !6lond, trusting no longer 
his eyes or ears. “ I do not indeed know what I am; but I’ll be 
whatever you may be pleased to make of me.” 

On that the Duchess embraced him with both hei^ arms, im¬ 
printed her beautiful lips on his, and fire streamed through all his 
nerves and veins. He retunied with shyness the warm kiss, and led 
by her hand, he went into the .other apartments. 


THE DUKE. 

One room surpassed the other in splendour. But as often as 
he said, he never before beheld such magnificence, the Duchess 
with a smiling threat pt her hand before his mouth : “ What 
did you promise me?” said she and he willingly obeyed. 

When he was left alone for a short time, seated on the softest 
couch he said to himself: I cannot conceive what comedy is played 
with me, and with what intentions, or if I have been charmed by 
that damned Chaldean. Meanwhile I will wait the issue pati¬ 
ently. Or, an idea struck him ; he recollected that Mr. Abubeker 
bad related to him in the house in the forest of a person who fell 
into a slumber of six weeks at the time of lifting a treasure, during 
which he had the most agreeable dreams ? 

It would be the most singular joke in the worlds, if in a 
swoon I were lying now on my mattrass in the house in tlw forest 
and the old Chaldean anxiously waiting for my awaking whilst I 
fancy myself to be a Duke here.!” 

On this he resolved to act the part of Duke, in which he 
happily succeeded. He however felt a little embarrassed how 
to treat the handsome Duchess as his wife. He looked up 
to herewith the profoundest respect, much more than she herself 
could have wished. Her tenderness made him at last more bold, 
less respectful, but more loving. The castle was lonely and 
su^oonded on from all sides by an immense forest, old and 
weatherbeated on the outside. On the other hand witliin, 
saloons and apartments were furnished with princely magni¬ 
ficence, and toe melds were of the most profuse richness an^ 
delicacy. » > 

But nothing interested him so much as the Duchess; he could 
admire, and love her; he pitied her delus^ in ts^ing him 
^'^|“®®band, tpie only in his thought, but at last, who can blame 
Mm ? M contradicted her no longer. She was particidarly gay 
Wpn be assumed a comman^ng tone towards the domestics, and 
^^4 of the Duke of Motdof i after a fesf 4ays be felt at 
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home as if he had been, from his infancy used to that splendid 
indolence. His spouse seemed daily to increase in beauty, even 
the recollection of Gm-olina became weaker by the splendor of her 
presence. The days p^sed away with uncommon rapidity. 
They made hunting parties. The Duchess was a most excellent 
rider, and with her gun she brought down the game with infi¬ 
nite better luck than the inexperienced Duke who for along time 
was very awkward and unsuccessful. But even in that he soon 
became very expert, yet the Duchess asserted that he was far 
from having attained his farmer celebrity, that the king himself 
had often declared that no one could be compared to him as a 
huntsman. 

When the astonished Duke heard the like, he used to scratch 
himself behind the ears and to think. “ Alas of all this I don’t 
remember a single word. But that I am completely deranged, 
I know very well.” 

But similar things he never ventured to utter, lest he might 
displease the Duchess. She frequently read letters to him from 
various Princes, congratulating him op his recovery, and what 
seemed to him most droll was that he was obliged to reply to 
those letters, even to'Louis XIV. to thank them for the interest 
he took in his health. His spouse was often bursting with 
laughter when he read to her these letters in which the style of 
the lace trader was so strangely mingled with that of the Duke 
of Mottier. 

/ 

• THE SECRET. * 

Had Le Blond had the option to leave his splendid prison he 
would not have done it. The bolted doors, the drawn up draw¬ 
bridges kept him less than his heart. He dearly loved his spouse, 
and indeed she behaved affectionately towards Ifim. He ^came 
even more attached to her, when one morning with an inexpres¬ 
sible felicity on her countenance she confessed to him, that her 
wish to become a mother was accomplished. From that moment 
she was the dearest objqpt in the world to him. When Carolina 
obtruded on his memory he endeavoured to banish it like an 
hereditary sin. 

The Duchess too, since that confession, seemed to redouble her 
tender affections towards him; but with every day he saw in her 
features an increased melancholy. In vain did he endeavour to 
console her,to cc^x from her the reasons of her afflictions. She con¬ 
tinued her sobs and tears endeavouring to e^^use her singular 
behaviour under various pretexts. The physician whom the 
afflicted spouse consulted, shook smilingly nis head and said, 
‘^Your Royal Highness aln^uld not be so aojtious, that melan^ 
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chol^ ifr in Iier Royal Higimoas* circumstaiievs s& very aatml* 
that it jearcely could be expected to be otherwise." 

Tbis^appeared to His Rwal Highness a very plausible reason. 
But when he observed the Duchess moVe minutely, her tears, her 
caresses, it seemed to him that another reason wqs at the 
bottom of her soul. She even once uttered the enigmatical words 
''That the end of my wishes is accomplished is the iery reasou 
of my inelancoly.” 

One evening holding her husband close in her arms melting in 
tears, he conjured her again to.unridlf tlie secret of her soul. He 
intreated so earnestly, that she said at last: "Well to-morrow 
y ou shall know it." In vain did he beg her to unfold it to him now. 
She led him to supper and requested him to drown his curiosity 
in wine. 

When he awoke, the secret the Duchess promised to reveal to 
him was uppermost in his thoughts. But not a little was he sur« 
prised to see that he was lying on the old matrass in the room with 
the tom tapestry in which he bad last been with the Chaldean. 

Some cofds were still pn the fire. The old hunstman with the 
thread bare coat was standing at the windows, and scarcely did 
he perceive the sleeper awaking when he ram to the door, cmiing 
out; “ Mr. Abubeker he is awake !’* 

T'he Chaldean witli a smile entered the room, his first ques* 
tion was; "How do you feel?” 

" Tolerably well, 1 only feel somewhat confused! But before 
all, tell me where 1 am.” S 

" Where el^ but in Valerien des Anges.” '' 

" Wliere is my castle, my spodse the Duchess of Mottier ? 
Where are ihy servants ?*’ 

The Chaldean burst out into laughter: ** It appears you still live 
in your dreams. But joking apart take these few drops it will 
serve to restore your strengtii; it is no trifle to be lying uncon¬ 
sciously beyond three months. What a deal of trouble we had 
with you. Here take this.’' 

Le Blond at first refused but when the Chaldean assured him 
that he would not say a werd before bn drank it, he swaliovfed 
k down. It was like liquid fire: ** Now tell me," continued Le 
Blond: ^ Where is the Duchess my spouse ? I must absolutely 
go to heri” 

Mr.Le Blond>” replied the Cluildean with his peculiar dry¬ 
ness : “ recollect where you are, and for what purpose you came 
hither with me ? Do ndt render yourself ridieulAUs by speaking 
of your drej|ms li^ea madhian, of your castles, Duchesses, sef- 
viait»? i;^ the contrary I have a ri^t to reproach you f<»* yoiar 
loalMipieusmiable sleep of widch you ak^ by yomr 
ato|l|p%ftiU8ec I have warned you uoro thaii ogee. 
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*■ Do not jtfke with me Mr. Abubekcr,wliere is Linden, and the 
Duchess of Mottier my/pouse? You surely will not make me 
believe that all that wasa ^eatn.” The Chaldean in discontent 
shook his head, and said after a while with visible displeasure. 

And you Sir, will not suppose that I am in humor to dispute 
with you about the nature of your dreams. The sound reflexion 
of one mordent will convince you of your folly, you ought to 
thank me that I saved you from your swoon.” 

“ To thank you ? No Mr. Abubeker in this you are mis¬ 
taken. It is not so delightful tQ descend from the rank of a 
Duke to that of a lace trader.” 

** Well Sir remain in your frenzy. I’ll be no longer at the 
trouble to contradict you,” replied by the Chaldean: “ My time 
is precious. The carriage is ready, I return to Namur. Do 
you intend to go with me ?” 

Not from this spot Sir. The castle Linden and my spouse 
cannot be far from here.” 

** Very weH. Then I go alone, and must leave you in this 
forest. Farewell.” Le Blond opened ,the window and called 
out. ** Well Mr. Abubeker what then is become of the treasure 
which we were to lift^” 

** Of that, in the carriage. I must be off now, should you 
wish to accompany me, you have no time to lose.” 

Indeed the carriage stood ready, the lamps were lighted, the 
servants at their places, Le Blond saw tliat he would be left 

alone. /He took bis seat at the side of Abubeker. 

■ • 

THE SEPARATION. 

Le Blond seated at the side of the magician who did not seem 
disposed to reply to his various questions, had time to make 
reflections in silence. Two circumstances appeared remarkable. 
The one , that if the treasure had indeed been lifted, and was is in 
carriage, it could not be of considerable weight. The other that 
tlie Abubeker was fond of making the longest wi^ in the least 
possible time, for the horses did not delay them above a few 
minutes, since at every ]^ost they st(kad ready prepared. 

Bat to retura to flie treasure,” asked lie Blond: " What is 
]^come of it ? Is itlifted?” “Certainly.” 

“ To what amount if you please ?'* “ I don't know,” 

“ Is it in the carriage ?’* “ Yes!” replied the Chaldean yawn¬ 
ing : But with your leave, 1 require sleep. Let me I beg of 
you, be undistu^d £or a lew houfs. In the mean whiles consider 
how you will employ it with wisdom.*’ Weepiness of 

Abubeker suited with Le Blond’s cmiosity, “ Allow me to 
ask before you M aeleep, what you mm by e]ii§l<^ng it with 
wisdom?’* ;V. .. - : 
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f " You love the dai^hter of the General in Namur-^-^hat is 
his name?'* " €rood God !’■ exclaimedfie Blond. “There can 
be no question of that. I am already married, 1 am nearly a 
father.” 

" You drive me into a fury with your nonsense. If you will 
not become more reasonable, 1 tell you the whole treasure will 
vanish!’’ * • * 

Le Blond remained silent, and the snoring of the Chaldean 
was soon heard. 

Towards the morning wheq the carriage stopped to change 
horses, the Chaldean gaped widely, Le Blond could not contain 
himself any longer and said: “ To speak with sincerity, do you 
think me fool enough to believe that I have dreamt, and been 
lyinff in a swoon this quarter of a year, that— 

The Chaldean whistled a morning song. Le Blond conti¬ 
nued: 1 can now give you the most undisputable proofs, that I 
am awake, and that 1 actually was the husband of the Duchess.” 

Mr. Abnbeker did not allow him to go on, hie addressed him in 
a thundering voice, but in a wildly strange language of which 
Le Blond understood not a word. 

“ Speak to me in a w^ that I may understand you V* 

“ You are right Mr. Le Blond, 1 forgot my sell'!” Said the 
Chaldean continuing in an angry tone of voice, and pressing his 
hand much harder than reasonably could be expected from a 
man of three hundred and thirteen years: “ All my warning is 
then in vain. Already you have by your persevering; folly 
diminished yotlr fortune. Forget your dream, may its *lbolish 
contents never more pass your lip^, nor do you write a word of 
it: with these conditions, you will once see me again; but 
should you not strictly adhere to it, never. 

With these words the door of the carriage was opened, the 
Chaldean dismoiAited, the same moment a broad shouldered 
robust fellow entered unceremoniously, took his seat opposite 
Le Blond, and immediately after the carriage drove off in full 
speed. 

At these new arrangemeuts Le Blopd felt thunder-struc^; 
his wonder was not all diminished when his new travelling com¬ 
panion drew forth a pistol saying: “ That is well loaded !*' he* 
then took out a long knife: “ That is very sUoip, wiU you try 
the sharpness of its point with your finger ?” 

“ I feel not the least inclination for it.” replied the terrified Le 
Blond: I believe you bn your word. But why all these cere- 
monaes?” ^ * 

^ At the first outcry, or the least suspicious motion, Idl have 
the kof^ tb plunge this knife in your body, or sho^ I not 
have #e pleasure to be near enough to you^ to aiiu a ball 
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through your brains. In the meanwhile 1 must request you to 
allow me to blindfold you. 

But why so ? asked the <trembling lace maker. 

“ Because you are my prisoner,” replied the frightful neigh¬ 
bour, presenting a piece of cloth. 

Are you #*eady ? he continued j}ointing with his knife towards 
his heart. 

Le Blond in despair advanced his head towards the cloth, 
for such a convincing invitation required little argument. His 
eyes were soon so hermetically shut that he could not perceive a 
glimpse of daylight. 

Our adventurer had now full leisure to make philosophical 
reflections, for his companion became as mute as a tish. He re¬ 
pented having had any thing to do with the Chaldean, and he 
was sorry to have exasperated him when once engaged, by which 
means he had forfeited the treasure. He took the resolution to 
follow his admonitions punctually, at least by so doing he had the 
hope of seeing the magician again. 

1 don’t know how long the journey lasted, Le Blond did not 
know himself, for he qould not distinguish day from night. He 
slept, awoke, fell again asleep, dreamt, awoke again, and found 
the Journey very long because the new mode of travelling with 
closed eyes did not overmuch please him. He was anxious to 
knew whither he was conducted, and what was to become of 
him, two^questions to which subject his neighbour never replied. 

ALL THINGS AT THE SAME PLACE. 

" Dismount if you please,” said his neighbour. Le Blond 
obeyed. He felt himself on terra firma, but did not know where; 
he was waiting for what was to happen further. He heard the ^ 
carriage rolling away. Still he remained motionless. After a 
considerable while, he ventured to ask several questions. No 
reply. At last he hazarded to lift the bandage a little. The 
poniard of his neighbour was not felt. ~ He tore the bandage 
from his eyes, he did not see the better for it; all was dark. 
The •poor Le Blond was^afraid of liaving turned blind, “ Oh 
God, mimt I experience such a calamity! would I were dead!” 
Continuing to lament the loss of his eyes; he happened to 
turn, when to Ms inexpressible j|py he saw a number of %]|ta 
from the windows of a long range of houses. He viewed thC 
place more nairrpwiy. It was the well known sheet ofV Naswiii 
lie was before Ms own i^op, but it was shut, it was perhaps mid¬ 
night. ■ 

After knocking a long tiRte at the to 

opebitj he^ks hMf asleep; when at lasthe:recogt|i|^bifi:inaftte<^ - 
VAken, leao, O s 
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he was right glad to see him again, and took up the travelling 
trunk placed before his door. 

The following morning or rather noon (for Mr. Le Blond had 
a long sleep) he found all things in their former place. The in¬ 
terval of time of his absence appeared like a dream. All appear¬ 
ed the result of the diabolical tracks of the pretended, Chaldean; 
perhaps Beelzebub himself, who had pitched on him for some 
Satanic purpose. What was to be done now ? He soon found 
that he would be obliged to attend again in his lace shop on hia 
customers who during his absbnce sCemed to have forgotten the 
to his warehouse. 

The less he had to do in his magazine the more assiduous 
he was in his visits to the jasmin bower, in the hope of seeing 
again his beloved Carolina. But all in vain. He stepped more 
than twenty times a day to his garden, Carolina was nut to bo 
seen. But the oftener he returned to the bower the more the 
memory of the Duchess became faint, the stronger the recollec¬ 
tion of the charming Carolina; the happy moments during the 
lessons; the eternal vows of fidelity and love. To be sure the re¬ 
collection of the circumstances with the Duchess of Mottier were 
not strictly .speaking in accord with his vow of his eternal fide¬ 
lity ; he was afraid lest his dear Carolina might have kept 
her vow of fidelity in the same manner. He endeavoured to con¬ 
vince himself that all was but a dream, yet his tender conscience 
reproached him, that infidelity in a dream, was still infidelity. 

Towards Evening he ran up and down before ilie slu>p of the 
sisters Bienvenuto, but alas, all bis voyages of discovery were 
vain. He saw no more the handsome Carolina. 

The following day brought him still worse news. General de 
Fano and his family—despair seized him—had left Namur some 
weeks ago, probably for Italy. On hearing this he ran to his 
room, threw himself on his bed and cried like a child. Life 
was now a burden to him. He cursed his melancholy fate, 
and the impious Abubeker, who had cheated him of his fidelity, 
had made him lose his ^customers, had despoiled him of his 
Dukedom and deprived him of Carolflia. » 

But one cannot always curse and weep. The poor Le Blond 
was reduced to sell lace again and to measure out silk. Of his 
adventures he did not say a word, however much he was urged by 
his friends. Without the express forbidding of the Chaldean he 
would have kept silence, for<he heard from learned men that there 
was no such place in the known world ks Linden, Mottier, nor 
even Valerien oes Anges. 

Altw six months he had forgotten aU except CaroUna, then 
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NEW CHALDEAN PRANK. 

He received one day ^amongst other commercial letters, oner 
to the address of M. De Blond de Beaulieu. The town, street, 
number of his house were so accurately given, that the address 
could not mean any oRp else bid himself. That Le was changed 
into a noble De did not surprise him, it might be a mistake, but 
the addition de Beaulieu made him wonder. He opened the 
letter. It was dated from^ Beaulieu in the Government of Lan¬ 
guedoc. The letter was signed Louis Favier, and the following 
were the contents: That as M. Valerien des Anges had purchased 
all the landed property together with all its rights, &c. &c. for 
M. De Blond, he as superintendant begs to recommend himself 
to the favour of his Lordship, &c. Accompanying was the deed 
of conveyance in the usual tedious forensic style. Among these 
papers he found the following note. 

** Sir, 

Herewith the treasure is changed into one of the most agree¬ 
able and advantageous estates. Enjoy it in silence ! 

ABUBEKER.’* 

The annual rent of that estate alone amounted to more than 
the whole value of his stock in trade. 

Le Blond could not believe all this to be tnie, for that Abubeker 
should have left Chaldea, and at such an advanced age as three 
hnndrejl and thirteen years, should have nothing better to do 
than to hunt for a good soul to lift treasures for him, appeared, 
impossible. He read over those papers, however and as the vari¬ 
ous informations as to the reality of the existence of that estate 
were afhrmative, his incredulity began to shake. To have all 
doubts cleared, he took heart and went up to the president Du 
Baillage in whose house he lived. When ht was noticed at 
last, he said he had inherited the property of an aunt at Ghan- 
dernagore in Bengal, that he had in consequence purchased the 
dwellings and lands of Beaulieu in Languedoc, See. &c. The pre¬ 
sident who had never condescended to take the least notice of 
his tenant, was thunder struck when he heard of the riches of tlie 
young man. The question was to look into the validity of those 
documents. When lie found tiie signatures correct, he made him 
a friendly smiling bow, calling him: “ my dear friend!” After 
having ascertained the correctness of the various seals: “ My 
best M. Le Blond,” ^he exclaimed when he remarked the sum 
of purchase, an(f when he read of over the long list of rights, &c. 
he got up from his seat and called him. ^ M. De Beaulieu.” 

From the rising politeness of the proud president he saw that 
for this time the Chaldean had treated him honestly; a chair was 
politely ofi'ered to him. His lace shop was stiled a singular 
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fancy. The president had several marriageable daughters, and he 
was pressingly invited to renew his visit®. A whole unoccupied 
story, stabling, equipages, kitchen, cdlar, were ottered to him. 
He was gently reproached for his long neglect in never having 
paid a visit before, and the president seemed quite delijghted with 
his company. When he had withdrawn, the young ladies agreed 
with the old Papa, that Mr. Do Beaulieu was a betwitching 
man. 

The report of his large accession of riches spread soon over 
the whole town of Namur. His shop and stock in trade was 
immediately disposed of. Congratulations, and invitations from 
the first houses crowded upon him. The whole town pretended 
to be related to him. 

Though tiU then his sole occupation had been to make money 
now all on a sudden so miraculously possessed of so much wealth, 
he did not feel the happier—Carolina was wanting. Namur 
seemed a desert to him. He resolved to travel (he lour quarters 
of the globe in search of her, but as such long travels require 
money he directed his way first to Languedoc to take possession 
of the cash collected by his intendant Louis Favier. 

THE LAST APPEARANCE OF THE CHALDEAN. 

In his way to Beaulieu, passing the night in an Hotel in the 
town of Alby, when he first opened his eyes he saw the Chaldean 
standing hefo^'e him, who addressing him said: “M.d^Blond 
I promised to see you once more.”- 

“ It is very agreeable to me,” said the surprised Le Blond, 
** but Abubeker”— 

"Silence my name here is not Abubeker, but Valerien des 
Anges. I have fulfilled my pf oraise towards you, and to accom¬ 
plish all your desires, accept of the invitation you will receive to¬ 
day. I am now returning to Chaldea, but even there through my 
faithful spirits, I shall know if you keep your dream a secret. 
Beware not to communicate,it to any one else, or all your fortune 
will vanish.” 

So saying he went away. Towards noon, a well dressed gen¬ 
tleman came to invite him in the name of the Archbishop 16 
dinner at fiis palace in the Fauxbourg Chateaux Neuf. He ac¬ 
cepted of the invitation, yet it appeared strange to him. How 
came the Archbishop to know him? Since Ije Blond had been 
once Duke, though only in a ilreain, notiiing was easier for him 
than to act the Nobleman. The Archbishops* court hence did 
not pni|(leK the ex-lace and silk trader. When be reached the 
palace the Archbishop W'ith a number of Gentlemen were walk¬ 
ing dp down in the magnificent garden. The salutations 
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were soon over, they all seemed to know him. All spoke with 
admiration of his beautiful villa. They ail complained that cir¬ 
cumstances had compelled his friend Valerien des Anges to de¬ 
part so suddenly. 

“ We must become better acquainted,” said an old gentleman 
with a stitffeg: by ypur purchase of Beaulieu we have become 
the nearest neighbours. 1 am General de Fano. My daughter 
remembers to have become aquainted with you sometime ago in 
Namin:.” • r 

The young man turned*red and pale. The old General per¬ 
ceived it and smiled, lend me said he, your arm for a support; the 
young girl is yonder in that jasmin bower of which she seems to 
be very fond, she knows that you are here. 

he Blond trembled as if seized with a fever. He did not deny 
being acquainted with her, nor did he deny many other things 
which appeared strange to him. He continued with more 
courage” “ I wish my friend Mr. Valerien des Anges had told 
you all—that, for example, I should like too, to become the 
nearest neighboui’ of your heart.” 

“ That he did very honestly.” replied the General, “ lie might 
have told you that I’ll be happy to welcome you as my son-in- 
law.” 

Le Blond unmanned by surprise and overjoyed, would in 
gratitude, have thrown himself at the old General’s feet had his 
daughty not made her appearance at that instant. 

Why* relate more. All went on in the prosaib form. The 
Chaldean had done all, and wdl. The general who had retired 
with a stifl’ leg and a moderate fortune, was glad to accept of 
such a rich son-in-law. M. De Beaulieu was proclaimed bride¬ 
groom at the Archbishop’s table. Shall I relate the splendour of 
the nuptials ? That of all the splendour Le Blond found nothing 
so splendid as the tear of joy in Carolina's eye as she fell in his 
arras, when for a moment they were left alone. “ lo amo!” ex- 
clained she, “ tu ama?” said he, pressing her to his lips. After a 
while, almost expiring in the fulness^of their hearts, they lisped: 
“ Noi amaino !” They conjugated further. A proof they- had 
not altogether forgotten the lessons which they had so pleasantly 
Studied at Namur. But without following the author from whom 
I have this history, who is very prolix in his description of tho 
mairiage ceremony and the alter scenes; suffice it to say that 
Le Blond and Carolina—what tlfey never could have boped, 
became man an8 wile, and the history with the exception of a 
trivial circumstance is finished. Were it oh% a romance and 
not a true history, it would be easy enough to give it a romantic 
«nd. But IpsWry gives no latitude to the histoHan. 
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THE VEIL. 


Five years had elapsed (says the French original writer) before 
Carolina could tell her husband the further consequences of con> 
jugation, when the handsome mother of a lovely boy received a 
remarkable present not on the very birthday bi^ a few weeks 
afterwards. * " 

It was a beautiful pearl necklace and a veil, with the following 
lines! * 

“ Happy being! Receive this as.a present, on your child’s 
account, from a happy woman who envies you no longer ! Your 
husband, if he can, may now tell you who I am.” 

Le Blond was sent for to confess. When he looked at the chit, 
he turned as pale as death: “ Gracious God 1 the hand writing 
of the Duchess of Mottier !’’ 

He had scarcely uttered these words when he was ten’ified at 
having betrayed the secret which the Chaldean had warned him 
so much to keep, but after reading the lines and looking at the 
veil, “ 0 ha!” said he, the veil of the Countess St. Sylvain who 
once wanted to make me her secretary, only because I assisted 
her to rise from a fall on the hill of the cattle in Namur.” 

A young wife does not easily forget such things. She did 
not cease to tease Le Blond for further information. But in 
vain. 

Carolina suspected what never had entered Le Blond’s head. 
Yet all their inquiries remained fruitless. Duchess of Mottier! 
CountessDe St. Sylvain! no such names were known'M. De 
Beaulieu and his fair lady could never learn more! 

- V. R, 


SONNET. 


JHE SHOOE JOAGON, RANGOON, 

Oh ! it is splendid, this—a glorious gleam 
Of fairy laud ! nvhile now the rising sun 
Vours o’er the forests one rich glowing stream 
Of beauty and of light!—doth it^ iiot stun 
Each sense, to view that bright, aspiring dome. 

Lifting its golden pride so high in air. 

And, like a lighted pyre of glory, there 
Gleaming, in might and majesty ?—but, come. 

Ascend the platform>-now,>—oh, heavens ! how grand 
A pile is this to grace h heathen land ! 

And all around how beautiful !.»-the foam 
Of seab and rivers,—hills, and woods, and lakes. 

And every form fantastic nature fakes. 

Here shine upou the eye,—a scene most brightly fair ? 
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ULY OP LARA. 

I _ 

Lowly the lily, that by Lara’s side 
UVinks the glad waters of the Lara’s tide 
Lara is glad when on her roots he plays 
Joys not the sun that warms her with his rays ? 

Shall 1 not go tlie lovely lily bring ? 

Shall 1 not go, and*to tfie lily sing? 

Fairest of flowers! Oh wilt thou come to me ? 

Wilt thou the first of all my garden be? 

Shall thou not bear of all the highest place ? 

Shall not all others fade before thy face ? 

Let me rejoice, when morning shews tliee bright 
Let me rejoice, when with thee lives my night 
Oome to my arms, and in my bosom rest, 

Come to my arms, and let my soul be blest.** 

Who is the lily that by Lara’s ^de 
Drinks the glad waters of the Lara's tide? 

Is it not Merjan, of the flowing hair 
Dark as the nights on Zabra’s mountains are? 

Is it not Merjan, of the downcast eye. 

Whose looks for ever in our bosom lie ? 

Is she not fair as happy Yemen’s bow’r? 

Of Yemen’s virgins is she not the flower? ^ 

** Oh Virgins come! agray’d in all thy charms! 

Oh Virgin come! and nestle in mine arms! 

Mother of many children shaJt thou be. 

Lions thy sons—thy daughters like to thee!” 

Why should I come, youiji of the desert wide ? 

Wilt thou not leave me when I am thy bricle ? 

Will not thy love to other fair be borne. 

And I bnt pitied, or but laughed to scorn ?” 

Never, Oh never! will I leave thee fair I 
Virgin Lara! by jny tribe [ smear. 

Oh, if 1 leave thee be accurs’d my fame, 

Mock’d by my people ! and despis’d my name 

Thanks! thanks! thou Virgin of the flowing hair 
Dark as the nights on Zabra’s mountains are! 

Thanks! thanks! thou Virgin of the downcast eye 
Whose*looksTor ever in our bosom lie ! 

I'hanks! to the lily, that by Lara’s side * 

Drinks tlie glad waters of the Lara’s tide.” 

Lodowics Barrt the Yovnosr. 
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On dreary Iceland's sterile. Polar plains. 

Or locked in frost, or drench’d with melting snows^ 
The cloud-compelling wintetr sternly reigns : 

Yet peace is there, and every virtue blows; 

Warm constant love, and faith that never feigns. 

And all unknown remorse’s vengi^ful pains. 

But in the Isles that gem the tropic sea 
Where verdurous groves re-echo to the strains 
Of nature’s minstrelsy, and seem t6 be 
The seats where mercy builds her chosen nest. 

Not all tliat genial Heaven-descended plea 
Avails to make the stormy passions rest, 

’J’here slaves are steep’d in abject, deep despair. 

Or troop rebellious by the torches’ glare. 

Y. 


SONNET. 


To- 

OiiT paths are desolate, and far apart— 

Onr early dreams have vanished—Never more 
May we together mingle, as before. 

Our fond impassioned spirits. Quick tears start 
As eager memories rush upon my heart. 

And rend toblivion’s veil.* E’en now the store 
Of star like spells that softly glimmered o’er 
/I'he twilight maze of youth, a moment dart 
Their clouded beams on Care’s reverted eye 1 
Alas! the promise of the past hath been- 
A brief though dear delusion !—All*things fly 
My onward way, and mock the lengthening scene-— 
l^hrough Life’s dim mist thy fonn oft seemeih nigh, 
TUougk iaiie and distant as the Night’s fair Queen. 


D. L. R. 
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CHARACTERS. 

Alonzo, Prince of Tfirtary. • 

Caleb Williams, 

Admiral Benbow, 

_Grumbold\ 

Humbold. 

Fumbold. 

Ghosts. 

Guy Fawkes. " 

Heliadora, daughter of Caleb Williams, 

British sailors, Banditti, more Ghosts, Crusaders, ^c, «§*o. 

ACT. 1st. 

% 

SCENE 1st. —A dark wood—thunder and lightning, — cur* 
tain draws and discovers Banditti in ambuscade. 

Chorus of Banditti. 


Assassins, 


Then my noble heurta be bold. 
Full Chorus .—Then my noble heafts be bold. 


TRIO. • • 

Grumbold, Fumbold and Humbold. 

If oiir cave is dark as night 
Beauties eyes shall make it bright, 

^ If we’re .chill’d in this wild storm. 

Rosy wine shall make ns wann. 

Chorus .—Rosy wine shall make us warm; 

Hum .—^Death and the devil, comrades! this sharp north wind 
will cut the traveller's throats, and leave us only the trouble of 
examining their baggage. . 

Omnes .—Ha! Ha! Ha! , 

Gram. —I believe that is the part of oUr duty that suits you 
best. 

HMm. -<-Death and tbs devil, is my courage questioned I 
GrM?».~Oae can't question what does not' exist, 

A 4 
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Agitatedmusic —Hum. draws his dagger—Band interfere 

a grauf-—thunder and lightning. 

Fufn. —Come, come—friends all, no drawing steel where it 
can only be crimson’d by the blood of a friend. 

Omnes, —They must be friends. 

Hum. J 

and > Well if it is the general wish ? 

Grum, 3 

AIL —It is, and by the magnificence of the blue lightning t-— 

Suftden music expressing agitatien and reconcilement of 
friends} with the distant approach of a carriage and six 
horses. 

Enter #Ae Captain op Banwtti, Ae is masked and habited 
in black with black gloves, and pocket handkerchief. He has 
four brace of pistols in his belt, two daggers, a long sword 
€md a cutlass—with a double barrelled gun on each arm. 

Capt. —How now mutinous slaves ? ( The Banditti fall on 
their knees.) For ever brawling ? let one but stir, a look, or 
breath while 1 am nigh, but as I command, and he had better 
have been bom with a powder magazine in his belly. 

Banditti. —^Pardon, gracious Captain. 

Capt. —You have it—but beware.—^Your infernal noise has 
deafened you to that which ought to have sounded to your ears, 
like the tinkle of the wine cup to the Bacchanal, or th«^ rustling 
breeze to the*becalmed mariner, listen. 

A 

Chorus (f Banditti. 

Hush! Hush ! we can vcount each plash. 

Of the ram drops as they fall; 

We can hear the rats their white teeth gnash 
And the cricket's shrilly call. 

Ciajo#.—-That has nothing to do with it. 

Chorus of Banditti. 

And now we hear 
More clear, more plear 
Our, destined prey approach. 

It C(unes at last 
My mates standi fast, 

’Tis the Paddington stage coabh* ' 

OpHtrs—'Til the Paddington stage coach* 
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Tenter STAGE Coach —Hurried music~~^Bugles — Druiner—a 
desperate conflict ensues^ outside passengers are killed, the 
guard falls covered with glory—and the scene closes with 
the triumph of the Bai^ittI, and a group expressing the 
joy of the victors and consternation of the vanquished. 


• • 

Scene 2nd.— ^he Robber*s cave. 

Enter Alonzo^ Prince of Tartary, and Admiral Benbow 
in chains—slow and pathetic music. 

Alofizo.—Three tedious years—native land, alas! 

Recitative and Air. 

Oh Heliadora, grief has barbed the dart 
More keenly, of Captivity’s stern chain. 

When shall 1 press thee to tiiis aching heart ? 

When shall 1 see iny native laud again ? 

Air. 

My native land, my native land! 

Alas! what woes are mine. 

When wandering on a foreign stradd 
While hopes, w]iile fears combine 
'I'o call before my dreaming soul 
As by enchantmeni’s wand 
The happy hours that used to roll 
In thee my native laud. 

AVhen last thjjr beach, my native land> 

\Vas fading trom my sight, 

A form stood on the distant sand 
Of hU on earth most bright; 

But never more again in mine 
Khali rest that snowy hand. 

Condemned away from her to pine 
And thee my native land. 

Ben. —Nay messmate, never haul over the slack of misfortune, 
nor let the Hulk float into the tideway of despair. One English- 
mai^ can always beat a^dozen loblolly boys of any other land, 
and though d’ye see, my hands are belay’d in these here lubber¬ 
ly bilboes, yet my heart’s as free and as sound as English oak, 
so the king and old England for ever. 

Hong. 

When first Britain’s flag floated over the sea, 

Like a sun-burst it dazzled ail slaveii^ 

But glad were tne eyes of the brave and the free 
As tliey saw it shine over the wares, * . 

Then a fig for our foes 
Though they’re twenty to one 
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Shall flinch from the fbattle boys-*i»ftver ! 

J^ut while tlie flght buciis ^ 

Or when victory-s won 

Sing the king and old England ever! 

Our country's the pride and the boast of the main 
It’s daughters arc fair as its foam^ , 

Our vales shine with flowers while c'orn clotlies each plain 
And dear is our loved native home. 

Then a fig for our foes, ^c. ^ 

Exit Bmb<nv. 

Alonzo. —Three tedious years. But soft vvho comes. I will 
retire and observe. 

Expressive music Alonzo retires slowly — expressing by 
his actions the eloquent regrets of a heart torn by exile and 
keenly alive to the beauties of external nature^ from the 
contemplation of which he *6* (by a strange fatality and not 
to be believed series of^ apparently, and without some extra-¬ 
ordinary good fortune not likely to be speedily terminated) 
accidents for ever debarred. * 

Enter Banditti.— Headed by the Captain still masked — 
Grumbold and Humbold dragging in Heliadora, violent 
music. 

Capt. Halt.—Comrades, have you stabbed all the passengers. 
All. —Aye.^ ' 

Capt. —Have you brought in the booty. 

All. —Aye. 

Capt .—^What the three Portmanteaus, the Warwickshire 
cheese, and the brown paper parcel addressed to Smith, Timkin- 
son, Williams spid Rutherford ? 

All. —Aye. 

Ca^^.-^Theu divide the spoil amongst you—^here (pointing to 
Heliadora) is my share. 

Grumbold, 

and \ (aside) —Hah!! ^ t 

Iff^mbold j 

Hfl/eWora.—Merciful heaven for what am I reserved? 

Capt.—(To the Band) Betire to the Inner Cave. ’ 

Banditti retire.—Music expressive pf a sullen spirit of dis¬ 
content and a disposition to resist authority. 

Capt. —Gem pf Beauty—behold me at thy feet—^by thy bright 
eyes I swear!—by those lips whieh shame the ruby ! 

Hel%g^ra.---Hp\dL presumptuous man-^behold/m ine the af- 
fian§(^J)ride of Aonzo,, Prince of Tartary. 
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Capt. —By heavens! It plads my heart to hear thee say so —t 
revenge and love both gratified—^Ha! Hal Ha! Ha! (Laughs 
convulsively.) 

Helia. — Revenge ? \ 

Capt. — Aye by the flames of Etna—Revenge! Once the cap¬ 
tive of his hated arm—curse on the failing steel that made me so 
—but now f • • 

Helia. —Oh spare me—spare me—-here on my knees—^behold 
these streaming eyes— tliese wild, dishevelled locks—these pal¬ 
lid lips. • • 

Capt. —Spare thee ?—aye when the Lion spares the Lamb— 
thus—thus. 

Heliddora. —Mercy—Mercy—^Alonzo! 

At this instant a horn sounds—agitated and terrific music 
—the Captain after a moment's hesitation strikes his fore-' 
head and rushing up the rocks disappears through a secret 
Heliadora jkill on her knees in an attitude of devo¬ 
tion. 

Alonzo. —At the same instant rushes in exclaiming “ Who 
calls Alonzo ?” 

Heliadora. — (Rising) —Heavens that voice! 

Alonzo. —’Tis she ! 

Helia. —’Tis he!! 

They fly into each other's arms, at that moment the Ban- 
ditti pour in from the inner cave—wild and plaintively fe¬ 
rocious* music expressive of the pleasure ofjthe reunited/ 
lovers and their despair atjthis fresh separation, together 
with the various feelings which agitate the desperate beings 
by whom they are surrounded—while this action is proceed¬ 
ing, at the front of the stage. Admiral Benbow is seen in 
full uniform, climbing up the rugged sides offhe cavern with 
immense energy and activity—he makes his way towards the 
secret door, which the Captain has left open in his hasty 
flight—as he reaches it, the Banditti perceive him—they fiile 
a volley—the Admiral shakes his chains in triumph, shouts 
the ft^King and Old England for everr’ and disappears through 
the secret door—the drop falls to music and a Tableau expres¬ 
sive of the events which have passed and those which are to 
be anticipated. 

SN9 or ACT THE FIRST. 


The Wood—T imNnER and laoHTNiW 

" Caleb Williams discovered standing on the centre of the 
stage by a hollow oak-'*-a bugle horn is ai his Ups, he blows 
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the oak,—thunder and lightning. 

Welcome—my horn hath sounded thrice. 
Capitano.-^\ was, f 

Caleb .—^What ? 

Capitano.—f After a long pause) busy—^he must not suspecti 
(Aside.) ’ ' ' ' 

Is all ready ? 

Caleb .—^This night, 

Capitano .—This night, * • 

Caleb. —Victory! . . 

Capitano .—Liberty !! 

Caleb. —Predom.—!! 1 
Capitano. —Heliadora!!!! 

What name was that ? 

Capt. —Name—I mentioned none. 

Caleb .—By heaven ’twas one which weaken’d all my woes ? 
Capt .—I must dissemble (Aside)-—FriendL of my soul how did 
it happen to do that ? * 

Caleb. —^Alas! this miserable night my daughter was by Ruf¬ 
fians carried ofl'.—Even now my heart's distracted from the mighty 
act we have to do by thoughts of my lost Haliadora. 

Capt .—Heavens is it possible—what marble bowelle’d villains 
did the deed ? 

(Benbow is seen cautiously rising from the hollow of the 
oak, he heans the last speech.) 

Caleb .—Upon my soul, I caiiupt for my life give a conjectural 
guess—but would to heaven they stood before me now! 

(Wild but resolute music.) 

(Benbow Springs from the oak and rtishes forward 
tween Caleb Willia?ns anU II Capitano—he points to the- 
latter and cries “ behold their chief'—a group—thunder 
and lightning.) 

Caleb .—Ha ! is it true ? 

Bpi.—Yes by Heaven!,, 

Capt.—Wio both and keep my secret! He rushes at Cfaleb 
"WiVii^ms and aims a blow at his head with his sabre— 
Benbow interposes andreceives it on his chain which he draws 
tight and holds in the fashion of guard, the blow severs the 
cAaiw—Benbow draws frorn II Capitano’s belt his additional 
sword a desperate combat ensues. The sUohl{er Chief is gra¬ 
dually forced back towards the oak, into the hollow of which 
he-spf^gs and -Caleb Williams who is unarmed 

f xp^S^. intense interest during the fight and at its conclu¬ 
sion falls on his knee fjbith one hand on his heart and the othejtf 
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pointing towards the upper gallery—Music during the whole 
action expressing its progress. 

Benh. —My eyea what & squall! What cheer Brother ? I think 
somehow that Jack in the b|x there, pretty near scuttled your nob. 

Caleb. —Thanks my gallant preserver, but how have I been 
deceived. . ^ 

Benb. —^Why in the Voyage of life Master Caleb we do now 
and then fall in with Cruizers, that carry false colours, but if so 
be that they lure you to the shoals of destruction, or give you a 
birth on the lee shore of falsehood, you have only to overhaul 
your signals for an Englishman, and if one is in sight he’ll soon 
warp you out into the smooth water of truth, and bring you to 
safe moorings in the harbour of sincerity. 

SONG. 

When first I saw ray lovely Nan, 
lier eyes like Cupid’s darts 
Were form’d to conquer haughty man 
And make her queen of hearts. 

But the breeze that blows our good*ship homOj 
Shall welcome he to me, 

For it bears me lo my native land 
And—lovely Nan—to thee. 

2 . 

When last I saw my charming girl 
The wind was from the nortli; 

But none, where’er the breakers curl. 

Can equal her iu worth, • 

But the breeze that blows, &c. &c. 

3 . 

And soon I hope a smiling cott 
With Woodbines crowned—may be, 

A witness of the happy lot. 

Of lovely Nan and me. 

But the breeze that blows, &c. &c. 

Caleb.— (Who has bmn lost in*thought during the song) 
Yes, no longer will I league with traitors—he who can violate 
tljp ties of Friendship and tear a daughter from her Father’s 
arms, can neither feel a patriot’s ardour, or wish the general 
welfare of mankind. Aly brave preserver listen to my words, a 
vile conspiracy hatch’d to destroy our glorious constitution.—I, 
in a moment of imagined wrong, have madly joined. 

Benh. —What—can I'believe my ears ? * 

Caleb. — ^The offence is venal, and nobly will 1 expiate it, but 
bow ? now—even now—the minute m ^t hand, bad we but aid 
«ai night be well. . . 
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(Clock strikes ! merciful Heaven! irf half ait 

hour more they fire the train, 
perish or 

Caleb.-~-^is useless, your rash valcfar will only bring destruc¬ 
tion on yourself. , 

Jlenb.-^'So matter, it is a British Seaman’s pride to die fop 
his king, and country. . . ' 

(Music “ Rule Britannia,” He is rmhmg towards the hoi-* 
low oak when groups of sailors eriter hastily from the forest 
and the wings) ' . 

Benb. —Stand there—^What! Is it possible ! 

Sailors. —Can we believe our eyes ! 

Benb. —It is—It is—my own gallant crew— rushes into their 
arms—they hoist him on their shoulders^ and unfurl the 
British flag—Loud and long cheering^) 

Benb .—But my gallant friends how did you find me 

Sailors. —We have sought you in the forest these three years. 

Benb. —You are come in a lucky moment. Traitors conspire 
against our glorious constitution—shall they live ? 

Sailors. —No ! 

jBenb. —They are ten to one. 

Sailors. —Lubbers ! 

Benb .—Will ;^u follow me ? 

Sailors. —^To Erebus !— 


Grand Chorus, 
Hurri(J Hurra ! Hurra ! 

’Tis victory points the way, 
Thoii^h canons roar. 

And bullets pour. 

They cannot bid us stay.— (Bis) 

t Solo Benbow. 


If the girls of out hearts should behold us return. 
Bright garlands they’ll weave for the brave. 

But if not, each will bend o’er her own hero’s urn 
And hallow his glorious grave. 

Chorus. 


Hurra ! Hurra ! Hurra ! 

’1’is victory points tire way, 
lliough canons roar. 

And bullets pour. 

They cannot bid us staj^,—(Bis.) ^ ^ 

f Qrahd chorus includinyi audisnce^^-^cULe Blribemnia^Bri- 
fAEnia tBulea the Waves; for Britons iMver, iliever, »©ver neVer, 

■ ■■ ■ . : "SNn.^.TBB sncoMnaci'* ■ / . --- 
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ACT. 3d.—S cene 1. 

^The Cave—en one eide a large barrel, marked “ gunpow¬ 
der/’ in the centre a rec^s marked “ Powder Magazine^'— 
above which is the secret door, qlso marked “ Gunpowder** 
Alonzo and Heliadora chained to the rocks on eo/ch side of 
the stage—Ithe Banditti form *a group in the tentre-^low 
and expressive music as the drop scene rises. 

Chorus of Banditti. 

All is ready—Death tmd dooiti. 

Hover in ihe cavern’s gloom. 

Id the subten anean air, 

'i'he fates a traitor’s end prepare. 

' ■ Solo Gmmhold. 

Now the owl is hooping loud. 

Now in Candles hangs the shroud. 

Coffins from the fire grate boom. 

Ail toretel a traitor’s doom. 

Chorus. • 

Prepare^Prepare—Prepare ! ! A— 

Alonzo .—^Wliy must I die ? how have I deserved to be tom 
from life and Heliadora ? 

> You Would destroy one band ? 

Alonzo .— itti—to your faces—aye !— 

Heliadora. — ^Alonzo in mercy bold! 

Alonvo. —Never—^Heliadora—were I to love hondr less would 
you love me more? • 

Helia. —The sword that pierces thee, slays more than one. 

Alonzo. —It unites us in death. 

Helia. —Love ! 

Alonzo .— Glory !! 

Helia.—Alonzo \\\ 

Alonz .—Heliadora !!!! 

Fumb. —Enough, prepare for death—you Sir, as a traitor who 
would destroy our gallantjjand, you Madam as one whose fatal 
beauty might tend to disunite it. 

Alonzo and Heliadora —to die together—thanks, a thou¬ 
sand thanks. 

Alonzo. —^Alas! 

Helia. —Wherefore that sigh ? . 

A/onzo.—>lt waj^ for thee alone. 

Helia. —Sigh not for me, bornin the land of,gU)ry attd of stond 
^em the bleak wind hiirtlekthe azure mist round the bold 
casUes of my forefathers, I have been taught, even front childhood’s 
hour, to look at dissolution hut as nothing wJheu wei**'h’d ’gainst 
lova or lionor. ® 

B a 



'In 


When J think ot jkhe1i$lls*in my aih dear land* 
A lear blinks in my ee, f 

For thera the sacred altsun atano* 

Of bonpr and liberty .'I 
And Highland Lads* • 

With their bonny plaids. 

From strath and corrie pour 
To add new fame. 

To that we clnim, * * 

For Scotland’s bright claymore ! . 




Honor to Scotland*^ bonnets of blqe. 

To tlie hands that bear her glaive, 

'J'o the Plaiddie o’er those hearts as iru^ 

And leal as they all afe brave, 

'J he streams that flaw. 

The airs that blaw, 

Frae Caledonia wild } ‘ 

Are dearer far. 

Than sun or s^. 

To her own mountain child. 

Fum,—{Aside) tlie song, the words of 'other days, soften my 
Soul. I will save iliein, but 'twill be dangerous—no matter, for Pro- 
yidence wbo^uards the ssa boy in the tempest’s blast, atd shields 
Ihe solder on the field of battie— -will uot forget the child* of virtue 
in the hour .of distress.) • 

.fitMs.^^umb6]d, you muse. 

-Aye—^how to protract their agony^ 

Him .—Shay we try? * 

Fum. —No first to supper; meat and mass never hindert^ work, 
remember prisoners your doom is fixed in half an hour—j^u die 
«~TCome comrades—to the jpys of the hoard. ■ 

' Chorus of BmvAitti. 

Away to the joys of the tkUc * 

White the jEtaggons are reeling about 
Wee’l refleve uem as fast as we’re able 
From die liquor that pauses the rout. 




As they repeat the last Unejihey mofth 
fFsJtekiniL - r. , 








The 8ta§e Dark, 

ffeUadorOr feeh for thi hey. <md unioieia her ehmne,' 

I Duett. 

She —Guide roe Iotw— thy torches lisrht 
Can turn to day this carerh*s night, 

Hi^Guide her Jove—thy torches ray 
Can turn this cavern’s night to day. 
iS/te—Hist love Hist—Ob do not f(^fur! 

Tiiy faithful Heli^ora’s pear. 

Be —^'fhis way, thisVay 
She— 

He —Hasten—^Hasten 

Sh.6 — Lore—I ffy 

Sex. 0 ,’ . 

She —Tis swe^ to- see the'ftlcylihrk rovii 
From ca'ptive eage set free, 

But sweeter when the joys of lOve 
Combine with liberty. 

He —’Tis precious from a hand w% prize 
; To gtiiift so blest a boon 
While joyful sliine the summer skiee 
And blooms the verdant June. 

Both —This way—this way—I am nigh 
^ Haaten-i»-Hai^n«—love—Ifiy. 

Heliadora.— CTw/ocAj Alonio's ehaim>^thetf emhraief^^n 
fbrwail^^ and kneel to appropriate musk->—at thisdngiant-a tiolo^ 
yfous and lUgulffioui notse is heafd-^ihe secret door is thtdwti 
ppen, and 11 Captiano appears playing furiously upon his horn 
'—stage lights up Banditti rush fii tU the same inHant—ASonzo 
gnd Heliadof a^y to their places and replace their chains. 

II CapUano.—All is Jost—;tbe*eiiemy are dt Hand—tb<^ fol¬ 
low me swifter than my own i^adow—li^ and dea^ bang trem- 
Mng on the win^ bf^ nassing instant—we hbye not a moment 
to spare but Providence wno^aards the sea-bby in the tempest'* 
bli^t, and shields the sojj^er in the held of bstttle, wUl not forget 
IJie chdd of virtue in the^vUr W-dyti^ss.' 

Song ll Capitano.^ 

Fling forth our bold hahaei’S ftee to the mern, 

. Up with our battle cry, sound the wild-born 
' Hark how .our swords in their steel scabbards rattle 
.. They pantibr the jws and the -glbry -ef battle. 

• i. ■: 

^ Morn breaks on e<jwtb «s4 Artt^dy the glow^ 

Of the smi-beaeis 




But ruddier still cliaH the field be to day.. 

When ^e beams of oar s^res flash bright 
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Up 'With the. war cry and out wiA the STrords 
' Tbit have never proved false in the haids of their Lords 
Ob ! and inay he who is traitor or craien 
This night be the feast of the wolf and the raven. 


At the end of the song the Banditti to arms^enter at the 
the secret door BenboWj Williauis—Townsend and Bow* 

street officers—British seamen—The Oxford Blues, See. Slc. 
They form across a ledge of rock which runs immediately above 
the powder magazine, 

jBe»&ow.^Surrender. 
ll CojOT/awo.—Never! 

Banditti.-*-( SAow(f>g') victory, Liberty, Glory, Deaths See. &c* 
Benbow. —Resistance is in vain. The Blues are quarter’d at 
l}atchet*-«^The Third Bufi's occupy Hammersmith, and the Tower 
Hamlets Militia bivouac at the Alpha Cottages—your conspiracy 
is discovered and you hafe no hope but in submission. ^ 
Banditti.—{Dropping their swords and pistols) alas ! 
tl Capitano. —Heath! 

Grumbold. —Hell ! 

Humbold. —Confusion f 

Banditti.— {Despondingly) where shall we look for mercy ? 
Fumbold.—^iSpyiwg/fig^raJord) here t 
A//.—From whom ? ‘i 

Fum.—The King! fpulls off his Hat. Wig., Beard, Coat, and 
Breeches ; and appears in the magnificient costume of James 
the Sixth of Scotland, and first of England.) 

All.— ( E-xcept Jl Capitanoy fall on their knees and exclaim^ 
■—The King !!! h ' 

(Grand flourish of Martial Music.) 

11 Capitano. —^Then all indeed is lost! Cowards^ Cravens! 
however you have not yet subdued ? 

A//.—Whom? 

'll Capitano. — (Tearing^oflF hie maik with furious majestu} 
Guy Fawkes !!!! 

All .—^Hah ! U U! . seize ! arrest! slay ! 

Guy FatCi^eJr.—Then thus I baulk your Malice and am trium¬ 
phant still \—ifflurried and charatderislic music, expressive of 
the resolution of a had and during mind tp consummate a long 
career of crime by a terrible deed, the pallid apprehension of 
some of the spectators, and the resolutfon of others iwither to 
he .tM,^^hed or awed while sfi^orledlby a sense 
recUbflie^ a^d general PhiMtrojfihy^G^ rushes to 

the teing ahfl, grasps atwch—'he' hurries the jpoa^dcf^ 
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magazine—as he is about to ignite the combustible the stage 
dartens—thunder and lightning—the distant music of an or¬ 
gan is heard, the door of Jhe powder magazine files open, and 
the ghost of his first wij^ appears cover'd with blood^Goy 
turns pale as death—utters an exelamalion of horror—rushes 
down the pfat-fornf and flies towards the barrel marked “ gun¬ 
powder”_ stage darker — more thunder and lightning—owls 

^bats _ and*little balls of fire fill across. Guy applies the 

torch to the barrel—instead of exploding it changes to a pale 
cloud of lambent light, iw* ike nlidst of which are his second 
wife and fixe children all covered with blood —Guy is seized 
with a fit of trembling but at length draws his sword with a 
convulsive laugh of horror and rushes down the stage towards 
the king —Alonzo flings off his chains and interposes — short 
hMt terrible combat — G\xy falis--all the ghosts gather round 
him, and. the. whole group sink through a trap door—The 
scene changes to a view of the coronation of HIS MAJESTY 
GEORGE THE FOURTH—the characters forma Tableau 
and the curtain falls. • 

, ROSA MARIA, 

STANZAS. 

The sudden throbs, the frequent tears, 

# The tumult of the soul, 

* When some bright dream of happier y^ara 
Is shrouded in the storm *of Tears, 

Ah! ivho can all controul? 

For griefs there are that none may still. 

And thoughts that none may share. 

And incommunicable ill> 

And pangs that silent bosoms thiill. 

Are those we least can bear. 

lliis clouded life uf doubly dark 
To him whose path is lone. 

And he whom Hope’s far glimmering spark . 

, ISe'er leads to Faith’s unfailing mark 
Is quickly overthrown. 

. ■ ■ • 

He sees with u'Hd delirious eye, 

And strives with awfuj dreams;, 

He may not mingle sigh wiifei: sigh. 

And e’en affeCtidu’s es^ reply. 

Ah ^ Jhockdry seea^ I ' v,, 

1D1, 
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iSASES IN COURT, OR A MONTH OF MISFORTUNES. 

* BY KHLWAN SING. 

■ Whoevet has seen tlift Pergunnah of Pookrce intlie zillah of 
- ijinst know that it posjsesses beautiful sceftcry; the soil is' 
genefelly fertile and there is abundance of water; of all the villages 
in it, that of Basuntpoor, where I reside is the prettiest. Bu-' 
siintpoor in former times belonged to my ancestors; but for some 
reason; which I know not, it was one day put up to public mc-^ 
tidn by the collector and sold, by which our family were reduced 
fi*oin respectable landed proprietors to paupers. Though this 
^hange was sudden and severe to my grandfather, I was born 
|n ^he situation I now am, and never lelt the loss ; for my part, 
iHbave with a few cxeeptions, passed easily enough through life. 
I have heard the old men of the village tell of the tyranny anet 
op^irn^sipn of the Mussulman rule, and of the comfort generally 
enjoyed under the English; of the former I know nothing and 
little more of the latter. Our village is luckily situated three 
days journey from the Magistrates* station, and some ten coss 
from the thannah, so that of the great men of the earth we see 
little. I just recollect once the rumoured approach of ^the dis¬ 
trict collector to make a settlement in a neighbouring <village, 
and that one of liis^chupprassies came to the headman of our vil¬ 
lage to demand provision^; and that after be went away there 
was scarcely a kid or a fowl to be procured at any price for a 
month subsequently. ^Saving these things, and a few fatnily dis¬ 
turbances, I have livetl^iiappfiy enough, and am esteemed in my 
own place, as a descendant'of those, who once owned the pro¬ 
perty. It has, however/been decreed by fate, that we must all 
meet with misfartunes, and one befel me, which certainly for the 
time being annoyed me exceedingly. 

It Iras one morning iii tba month of May, 1 was awakened by 
the sound of a tomtom, and on rising 1 beheld a Opsain^eated 
before my door idSMthe lBiaai way; bis Tong matted hair fell down 
in greasy Chmters on bis shcuilders, and ois coat was formed of 
every colour under the sun; His face was Smeared With white 
ashes, in his waist was a gohrd to bold hjs aln 2 B> with his right 
hhtid he beat a small drum, And in his left be held a bunch of 
jmSci^S featherS. I was in an id humour when 1 arofej forpn 
thof pt^i^mg even^^ I' bad'had a quarrs! with my i^ighbour 

a smali^ce^laad h^ 
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possession^ to #hich however, he bad newly laid claim, and 
threatened to bring me before the Court, influenced by my ill 
humour or my bad fate, tspoku roughly to the Gosaiii, and bid 
him go away elsewhere, t(|id him that he would get no alihs fnjrii 
me; and then goii^ into my house, I shut the door. The Go- 
sain was at persevering as he^was importunate, and still conti¬ 
nued seated before my house, until at length irritated by the con¬ 
tinual drmhiming he Kept up, 1 again went to him and asked him 
why he sat Dhuma on me, to which he only replied “ O Baba 
Baba, give something, gtve sothe pice for Mahadeo’s sake.v 
Highly enraged at the bad success of my remonstrances, I at 
last threatened to send for the chokedar to remove him by forces 
on which he muttered several heavy curses and left my doorwayi 
though only to seat himself a short distance ofif, where he took 
up his abode in a ruined hut; hut his countenance was sour and 
sinister. A distant relation of mine heaiing the altercation he<^ 
tween me and the Gosain came out of his house and witnessed 
my proceedings; he became much alarmed and besought me to 
consider before 1 afl'ronted this holy mfln. 1 listened to him inu 
patiently, and desired him at length not to run on in this foolish 
way; w'by should or bow could the Gosain injure me? Telok 
Sing evidently deemed me mad, and went away; but only to re* 
turn with some of the elders of the village, who earnestly joined 
with him in beseeching me to repair the evil 1 bad done. 1 was 
loth to make advances to one whom I had treated with contume4 
ly, but 2 was over-persuaded. The Gosain, however, would ad* 
mit of no compromise; my ofler of food, lodging and money for 
himself and two of his hangers on, who bad at this time arrived^ 
whre treated with scorn and contempt; in vain I pressed my ten^ 
ders, they were refused and I myself was pushed away by the 
Gosain’s attendants. This strange pertinacity astonished me, and 
my friends grew more frightened; they clearly expected that 
Some calamity would happen. Following Ibeir advice,! srat for 
the village Brahmans, feasted them, made ofleriug at ^ahadeo’s 
tenmle, and even released some birds, which Jhad been brouglit 
for sale, to expiate my sifls> alter thisT l sat dowii more composed* 
ly thp before; but the Gosain still remained near my shop, and 
lieeded neither my entreaties nor those of the priests. ; ^ , : 

Towards the evening, after my friends had left me, and^as } 
was still ruminating on the events of the day, three Ipilgrims 
passed my bouse with baskets oir their ahOulders ;j;thuf tacco8V 
ed me, and begged to know if there was a Serai indii<k:tfliage; 
where they could alieht for Uie night. Heteradhed mp 

pasf dhurlUhness, Idnyi^^ them to take up th^s^d^ tm 
hous%^ s^ich proposition they wUlingW and tkeuk^jly acc^ 
ad. They-statedi^ be Nepal pilgcttBs, who having 
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performed their Pinda at Gya, were proceeding to Juggetnath, I 
procured them water^food, and firewood; ray own mess I got cook^ 
cd separately, blit in the night we had a long conversation on the 
holiness of Oya and of the other sacreiil places of worship in that 
part of the world; after which we retired to rest, and I felt on the' 
whole pretty well satisfied that I had done all that wan proper to 
recompense ray morning conduct to the Gosain. It wanted but 
about one hour to day-light, in the next morning when I was again 
aroused by the beating of the Gosain’s drum, which most unplea¬ 
santly recalled yesterday’s transactions; my ears were soon filled 
with cries and shouts, and speedily afterwards a croud of men 
with torches approached ray house. I imagined that some band 
of dacoits had attacked the village; so calling on my wife I took 
down my sword and shield, and told her to throw my box of va¬ 
luables down the well in the court-yard. Before however, I could 
quit the room, my outer door was burst open and the croud rushed 
it 1 was determined to sell ray life dearly as a true Rajpoot should 
do,iny fears were soon to be changed; a person at my zenana 
door announced himself to be a government olficer and desired 
tae to^ iurrcnder myself a prisoner, to resist was useless and had I 
doRe lo, I should have been subject to severe penalties even if 
not killed in the struggle 1 theret'ore came out, and gave myself 
up to the officer who proved an opium peon. On being led down 

this my house was 
dug up; but luckily 
or had it beetj found 
it would ha^e been of littl'S eoniei^ce to me, whether my house 
had been invaded by Government officers or dacoits. When 1 
arrived in my court-yard, I found all the people busily engaged in 
examining the baskets, which my pilgdm guests of the preceding 
night had brought with tlienr, and v^hicu I supposed full of the 
holy water of the ganges, from these ib my great astonishment 
andtrepedation appeared several hags of contraband opium but 
my guests had departed.* I was then taken to the house of the 
manner of the village to be examined my story found easy cre- 
dU #ith my neighbours who knew %iiy character; but i^ith 
the opium peon it was far different. He talked of nothing else 

than fine and imprisonment; declared he must take me in to 

the sudder station, and loudly swore I had long been known as 
an opium smuggler. Togo into the slatiim at this moment 
Kquld have been destruction to me, eyeii I sure of ac- 
qiijttal, which was by no means certain, anA it ,#aa t^refo^ 
objeetto secure my release at any rate, my fr^hdS 
and Stored intb negociatioh with the neon, he ijtaa ip 
termfl^ ig»resented the loss of a rewai^the W 

off Rtirlpiial, and alluded to the toes he wbbitl^i^eived tor 


stairs 1 was KicKea and cunea well, alter 
searched from top to bottom, and jffii ground 
my wito had found time to secret# l&i cash. 
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Irilo^ing ,me petty comforts on my way to the sudder station; his 
dignity, he said would not allow him to receive less than two 
hundred rupees and he bid us remember that if be brought down* 
the Police Thannadar uport us, we should not get off under a 
much lai’ger sum. After much discussion one hundred and 
twenty-five rupees was agreed upon fl was compelled to get my 
cash box oiift of the we'l and themoney was paid, after taking an 
oath that I would not inform against the peon. The opium which 
was captured in my house was sold by the peon to the shopkeep« , 
ers of the place, and the maiiager oCthe village got half the profits* 
The peon sent in a letter to the collector of the district stating the' 
great pains he had taken to pursue and capture a band of opiuih 
smugglers, but that they had escaped. I was released and return* 
ed to iny house with a sorrowful heart, the Oosain was sitting ih 
his old place, and he glanced singularly at me as 1 entered, aai 
if surprised to see me back so soon. 

Alas my misfortunes were not yet ended, I had scarcely • tima 
to receive the congratulations' of my'ff'iends on the successful 
way 1 had got out of one scrape^ before I whs in a worse. DUr* 
ing the course of the next the house of oiie of my neigh* 
hours was broken into and robbed of goods to a considerably 
amount; 1 had called that eveijfihg on my friend, and was 
]y the last person in the house that night. {Suspicion ' ^a^Hkely 
to fall on me, but my character was too well kjisfi#in' Hie vii* 
lage. The manager or head man as well as th^ Owner v# the 
house w^re particularly anxious to conceal this<' 
the Thahnadar or police oliicer, and they. endeavOmh^to persu* 
adethe chowkedar not to give IntelligencO^of it at Thaiuiah, 
but the chowkedar had heard, that fcvem 
■watchmen had been severely punished (or not reporting similar 
crimes and refused to be silent; as |t great favour, he promised 
to report that he notwithstanding the burglary, nothing had been 
stolen, and said that in that case, perhaps the business would 
pass quietly over. Things were not however to pass thus. The 
next day brought news that the Thannadar was coming to the 
village, to enquire into th^circumstance of the case, and great 
wasthe uproar in consequence. Thenianager orGomasta s.immon* 
.e^ all his subordinates to attend him; requisitions for rice, ghee, 
firewood, kids, and fowls were made on every person, and car* 
pets and pdlows were collected to render every thing agreeable 
.to this greht man. It was towards the middle of the day he 
arrived; a great 4ost at a distance anpouiiced his approach, and 
he entered the ® ^ lurge retinue. was mounted on 

a beantiM horsh^ M armed with a brace of pistols and two 
AWoi^; ^ bff ea#hide/^l^ by ins jemadar 

besides winch lie was surrounded 

' C 4 
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-of Village* tshbwkcifers ' cdlecled frai# 
he passed thro^h while his K.ayt writer (for he himeelf nefw 
6f^hePerskti) hniughtup the rear hi'ti Pal|mq»iti. Th# 
j^ai loftily threttgh th.'^ village^ iior (Hd he dei;^ 

Ipi^iirn o»» ef the huadred revererfees made to Mm ; hattgii* 
w ha passed, nor stopped' until he arrived at the 6oma3<^' 
‘Mo’s hoase/"where throwing hi'S rein to a Burkahdaz he sat 
jjdmSeli’ down in dignity to a smoke a pipe, and silently pock^ 
e^d the rupees or gold moburs which the head men of the 
Ullage presented to him. Ob Ms writer’s arrival, he was desi 
patched into the interior of the village to make enquiries; the 
Vesult was, that no stranger being in the place at the time of the 
fiurglary except the Oosain and h» ftdtowers, they were seized^ 
l^undand brought before the Thannadar. The whole of the village 
IHfbple wete eefieeJtefi rwmd the house where the Thannadar re* 
iided, I amongst ihe ^mber wasnot by any means displeased to 
'bis vi^bond 0k)liud^^ I cannot tell what examina- 

or what pidcee^ngs were held, but while converse 
Ifith some of Irtendsk on the subject some Burkundazes rush** 
(^tfae hoaseyseiaed me and bound me, others made direct^ 
my house, and searched itin the same way as had been dona 
! opium!peon, I was then taken into the Thannadar, aei* 
iiied of the burglary, and asked for my defence; when 1 was ig* 
bbtn^'ofwhat;.! was aecttsed/I could not answer, but begged to 
be inarmed of l|he cause of suspicion against me. The case was 
^on^ut in writing; i person 1 did not know but wbej^e facd I 
jmdi&foi^ s^hj forward to swear, that he had seen me oil 
fhe rnghi of the burglary lounging about the plaintifi'^s house; my 
ndghbour swore that { was in his house certainly but that his' 
piclons did not lie on me. Other persons, respectable tndividu£' 
als of my own village, swore^that on searening myhotme, an iron 
apike called ;Seid Marree used for boring holes in the walls of 
houses^ was ibund bid in the thatch. The case was proved and 
fho evidence conclurive to rebut it was impossible, and yet I was 
(aninnocent man. While the case was going, on, I caught the eye of 
Ihodlusam ; it had a partieularly mali^bu^ expression, and 1 then 
4hougbtrtbat in the firit witness against me 1 recognized one of 
his folhwers. But any assertion of this was useless, Mr my own 
iriends were the worst ^evidence against me. They Wei« 
wanting in endeavours tb get me ftee ; but the Tbannadar sum 
that he had been reprox^ iiW his condnety and had been^ threati- 
Wned with dismissal if he did not apprebi^ tbp' next thief who 
ed a ro^bety : tbn only faVburl coMd obV^ Was-^t of 
;aent:lothe jndd^aMri0nmohnxii9y^ti>d^'''^ 
ine moderately ^d'Mtnient WbUflme 
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•^g^elhier: itrith the prosecutor and vitnrases, to Ibf fiiagistmtifi 

During three days I was on my way to the maf^strate^'station 
I cannot say 1 fared ill; I, the prosecutor and witoesses, except tha 
^st, lived together; my guards were social Mussulman Burkun^ 
dauzes, who slept, ^e, and drank aftd as long as I paid tor alii 
cared not ^hat I did. It would have been easy to escap# 
•had I asked it. On in^ arrival however^ the case was widely 
diflerent; I was then informed that my charge being a desperato 
one, admitted not of bail being taken. I was in consequence thrust 
into prison. 1 had certainly*heard much of prisons but no descrip- 
tion could well convey an idea of what it really is. The head! 
jailor first made enquiries of myself and the witnesses, as to WhatJ 
description of man I was; they thinking to do me a service re- 
^rted that I was highly respectable, and in caste a Rajpoot* 
Thus was sufficient information; for on asking where I waS td 
rest and cook my dinner, the deputy jailor pointed out a filthy cor- 
jier near the jail privy, half of which was occupied by a dome, 
df the lowest and most degraded class of mankind, who eat all 
imaginable dirt and beastliness he was to be my companion, t 
asked if no other place .was to be procured, and was answered that 
ttbere was. I understood the meaning of the reply, paid, and was 
released from my disgusting vicinity; 1 was likewise informed^ 
that if luy friends would.give a consideration 1 might have a per- 
acm to assist me in cooking my victuals. The seif-termed Jfudgd 
<ofthe jml too, a sirdar dacoit who had been condemned toimpr^ 
aonmeni for life, demanded bis fee, and promisM to keep ma 
tiree from insult and theft as long as I remained there; Iknewhii 
i^wer and paid his fee. Three weeks I remained; thus often waif 
I pestered and plagued by the moktars or native attorneys offer¬ 
ing to undertake my case^ and vowing to accomplish my ac- 
‘quittal. Witnesses'’ said they “ mtiy be had he^fe very easy; you 
have only to fee the head officer of the court, he will let things go 
off easily and not ask too many questions.” 1 refused the&e offeri 
however, and chose to take my chance, my case came on in turn, 
was brought into the Magistrate’s office. 

I had expected to see* pomp and grandeur in the court, but 
there was none. The magistrate sat on a small elevation froni 
tfie ground, with his head bare, and bis officials around biml 
Two cases were heard before mine, in one of which the'prisoned 
was committed for trial to the superior court, and in one the de^ 
lendant was sentence^ to iinprisofiment. When my case was 
galled} first witness was absent^ and the magistrate oil enqui- 
f:t|r found he^^^^1^ attendance for somnday^s. The mar 

if^ratejiras reprehendi^ nazir for negle4 m letdng the 
mj attentioa W4iiiur«ed to a»nproar in a oe^ 
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lier Dfr thercooi^; where a person whom I recognized as my Oot- 
sain, was wishing to enter ; but he was repulsed, on saying he 
had no business in conrt but to see the fun. 
e My case then proceeded; the magistrate’s face grew grave as 
ihe i'act of finding the Send Marre^in my house was detailed ; 
but struck with the good character given /ne by the witnesses, 
lie kindly asked me if I had any enemies to whom h could attri¬ 
bute the manufacturing of such a plot. At this time the nazir, 
who I subsequently understood to be a relation of my village 
enemy Jooman K-han, whispered to the gentleman, that I was a 
notorious character, I was a*well known opium smuggler* I, 
however, detailed the little 1 knew of the (rosain, and bis anger 
against me; the magistrate pondered over what I said, and at 
last gave sentence of acquittal, adding, that bad the first witness 
appeared against me he must have committed me for trial; and 
that if I had not received so good a character from the prosecn- 
tOF himself, he would have ordered me to find security for my 
g^ood behaviour, 

I In my heart I blessed this worthy magistrate, and after mak¬ 
ing my respects 1 was going out of coui*t, when 1 was again laid 
hold of by the police people. 1 was astonished at this, and ask¬ 
ed the reason, but they led me into an ai^joining apartment and 
psked for fees. A bustle outside the oliice attracted my atten¬ 
tion and I saw that the court bad risen, and that the magistrate 
was proceeding to his own house. Speedily after, a lesser noise 
was heard; the door burst open, and in came the nazir, head olfi?* 
cer ef the ctsurt, and several others; the nazir felicitat'^d me on 
my escape, laid it to his own interest and demanded a compli¬ 
ment; the sheristadar said, that bad he not read the papers of 
my case favorably, or had he laid emphasis on particular words, 
the magistrate would have tal^en a diflerent view of it; the de¬ 
position writer‘ claimed greUt credit for his good will iii chang¬ 
ing several hard expressions in the evidence, which would have 
told against me, and the executioner himself said, that he would 
havo &d the rattan on sparingly had 1 been sentenced to corpo¬ 
ral punishment. These hs^pies, 1 knew from report, it was user 
les^ to resist; so paying them I rushed from their presence.^ 

It was on my way back to my own house, I was sauntering 
slowly on the road, when on lifting up my eyes, |hey fell on the 
Gosain seated under a tree, I mentally shuddered and turned 
away* He cried out to me ^ Baba, Haba, give something for 
lllahadeo’s sake.” I involuntarily seized ^he limot of iny garment 
to find iny money, but I recollected that tee 11^ been 

paid ^ ted cotfi't officers. 1 said to him 
mone^l^l^ear by my sacred strings 1 would ypve %^uy |t>ut t 
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fortunes but' I cannot tell how. Pardon, pardon me, and take 
olF the evil genius you have put upon me.” The Gosain grinned 
grimly and said. “ Well are you at last convinced ? Would it 
not have been better to have given something for Mahadeo^s sake 
at once ?” I bowed the h^ad in silence. “ Well” said he will 
take off the evil ggpius ; but it was n^self you enraged and I 
' have been*the cause pf your pvils. I knew the pilgrims were 
opium smugglers and I gave information to the peons by my 
followers; I committed the burglary, and 1 caused witness to be 
borne against you, of yonr being on the spot; I hid the Send 
Marpee in your thatch, and gave information to the Thannadar. 
pid I wish to persecute you more, I would have yesterday 
'brought my witness against you, but you have now learnt enough. 
Go to your hojne; your neighbour's property has been restored 
to hiip, and do you learn for the future not to threaten the ser< 
vant ofMahadeo.” So saying, be lifted his peacock’s feathers aiid 
pursued bis journey. Of his confession I had not any witness, 
and to apply for redress to the court in such case was useless; 
so I took my way back to Busantpoor where I ever take care to 
relieve all Gosaius; aud since my milfurtune have again lived 
happily. . 

Iv# 


BALLAD, 

. ^ BY MISS EMMA ROBERTS. * 

Along the city’s crowded streets the cavalcade advances, 

'And there are plumes, and baneroles and javelins, and lances; 

How proudly does each warrior give liu pawing steed the rein. 

The flower oi' noble knights are thtae, the ehivsl;;^ of Spain) 

The walls are hung with tapestry, the way is strewed with flowers. 
The balconies aud lattices transfonned to fairy bowers: 

And there flash forth inld silken curls a thousand stiirry eyes, . 

•And there the perfumeckair wafts oub a thousand rose fraught siglis. 

J^oud vivas to each patriot’s beart in stirring strains appeal. 

And songs pf honest triumph rise; and shouts for brave CasUlIe! 

And tio^ vvith clashing cymbals sound, with tnimpets and with drums, 
. And lautel garlands showerii% down—he comes ! the hero comes 1 

> The King hiidaelf ri^s close behind in honor pf. the cl^f,: 

And there is pomp and pageantry exceeding 
. Tl^ diadems of Christian lands to their rich gems are poor, 

Hebnogs tlm if ^ Jdopr I.^ 
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SAZji.d^. 

And wbo are tbey, the lovely parr who o'er the hittic* lean. 

Viewing with fond delighted giaze the splendour of the scene, 

Ea<'h dark eye atealing glances round beneath the snowy lid ? 

The fairest maids of Arragon ! tiie daughters of the Gid i 

Are they not young and bea^itifuL and raised to high renown, 

A lid would not those chaste brows adorn the proudest mqnarchs crow 
Oh are they doomed those lovel^^ones to nleet with cold disdain? 
And can such callous hearts be found in warm romantic Spain ? 

The pride of birth dwells on the lip. and swells each towering crest. 
And hidden scorn and cold contempt are rankling in each breaEist. 
The youths to wliom the king has given these radiant creatures hands 
Obey w'ith sullen haughtiness their sovereigns loathed commands. 

Oh you may read in those dark looks replete with deadly hate> 

In those unwilling courtesies each bride’s unhappy fate, 

M ben never ireverenvy them the splendour of.their-lot, . . ; 

More blessed by far they ’d be within a peasant’s lowly cot. . , 

‘ - . . .... I 

, And oft as marble halls they, pace, fond memory will bring» 

Tin: IjJissfiil hopes of early days in life's enchanting spring j , 

At! .'! som'- prfuid burst of minstrelsy shall catry to the ear, 

'i\)e carol of the goat-herd blytUe or merry muleteer. 

And strait a. scene of rural peace and beauty shall arise^ 

Cheating with evanescent gleam their'dimmed and languid eyes. 

Tile village wreathed vritli mantling vines, the music of giiitaa ;, 

The dance By nimble footsteps led beneath the clustering stars. 

Ohcould (hey from their golden thrall, their silken chains eBcape> 
Mow blithely in the vintage field they’d crush the ripened grape, 
Goiirent the honest toil to share with honest hearts allied. 

And freed fi on¥ all the cruel Uijints, the mockeries of pride. 

Oh fleeting is their happiness their hour of joy is brief, > 

Those s^mlit eyes shall soon be filled, with heart-wrung tears of grief. 
Yet must they now with throjibin^ breasts their father’s triumph sbarej 
And drink with rapt delighted ears, the Shouts that rend the air. * 

They dream youth’s sweet delicious dreanoi, the world is yef uiihtiei^^ 
They feel the moiiest confidence which best becomes a bridp, * 

Oh since their fate we cannot change, in inercy do not show, 

The dreary path beforedhem spread, the burthen of their woei. 

I?i9t ill Jwtkle tlie Christian knightsy no Christian laws restw»M»i. 

bring afenddisgraeeupondie h^astplj^pjainy 
in thrir birth ^atp have shamed the meane^ h®!®*' ■ : ’ 

bettor'll n» alftyes^ihis 
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I 

,THE BEGUM’S 'lOMB. 

B’sn iuclt is time, tha< takes on trust 
Our ^outh, our jors, our all we litive.-i- 
And pays us back wi'tb agr« and dust-> 
Who, in the cold and silent Ktave, 
When we hare yanderet^all our ways, 
Shata up tb« story oi' our days. 


inn WALTER RALEXOn. 


To <m« like myself, much given to dsfy-dreaming there ii* 
nothing more delightful than to turn aside now arid then from the 
dry dusty road of eVery-day life, and strike into the bye-paths of 
humanity. There are beautiful little spots hedged off’from the 
great waste of the world whereon our deelings may dwell and 
vegetate in delicious obscurity: and, to tell the down-right 
truth, I was always most sadly given to this truant sort of 
humour, to the great neglect of my proper business, and the 
grievance of certain weliwishers, who would thrust tlieir hands 
down to the very bottom of their pockets, shake their heads 
knowingly, and prophecy most lamentable things. 

1 kn^ not how it is but there is a sort of pleasing languor 
which ineals over the mind during the soi't fall of *a calm, still 
evening, in unison with the dying scene around us. It is a time 
when the thousand little bubbling springs of busy -meddling 
memory*’ gush out upon the heart and lead it insensibly to con¬ 
trast the splendour of the past day with the brightness of its 
own departed manhood. In such a mood amf at such an hour 
was 1 lying my length at the foot of an old Jack-tree listening 
to the short quick cry of the jackal hastening down from his 
mid-day covert towards the Indian’s hut for Such scanty main¬ 
tenance as its poverty might afford—hundreds of swifts were 
screaming and dashing their flight in rapid circles rdund the 
neighbouring Sal-trees: the villain kites were slowly gliding 
towards their roosting places and a solitary Adjutant had taken 
tip bis abode for the night on a large cotton-tree near me; 
while numbers of his fellows were perched on the opposite can-* 
tonments and spomod in the distance like a row of' goodly 
figures reared by the decorative chisel of some {[lintiiiig al^iSan— 
the little Barbet with his crimson collar ^and yellov^ Spectacles 
was uttering bis^ slowly-monotonouS cry of " KbOk I Kook!’' 
interrupted’* ut % thn hatidi cobing of the Hoiriyal 
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or tho sharp shrill twittering of the little PaJm-squirrel. A feW 
clouds, tinged with> Vicious degrees of brightness by the rayi 
of the setting sun,‘floated calmly over liiy head; while a light 
Ibreeze gave a graceful play to the airy foliage of the bamboo, 
and a slight curl to the river. The fif.dierman had packed up his 
nets and was wending his w&y homeward; and some boats, whose 
sails hung almost idle about the mast, floated g^ntlj down with 
the tide. It was one of those mild sunny evepings which the 
vivid pencil of Claude could alone have transferred to the canvass. 
There was nothing of that redundaivt beauty with which certain 
ingenious poets have been pleased to load the earth, but a mild 
and qoiet feeling seemed to pervade the scene and dispose the 
mind father to slumber than to energy, and while I was listlessly 
tracing various imaginary shapes on the clouds, a host of scoun* 
drel mosquitoes roused me from my reverie and forced me to 
pursuelny walk. 

I had not sauntered very far when I came to a grove of man* 
goe trees in the midst of which stood a Dome, surrounded by a 
wall. It was the tomb of a Moslem woman and her child, who 
were buried in the floor within, and two slightly raised graves* 
cemented over, pointed out the place where they lay. There 
was nothing of gaudy ornament about it* but the whole was plain 
gnd unadorned as though the sincerity of regret had allowed 
nothing of laboured grief to escape it. On the outside was an 
inscription in English, Persian and Hindoostanee. ** Deposited 
here the body of if anie Khanim of Sindela, wife of J. E^jllarton, 
who died in fcliild bed of Jier tenth infant* SiOth January 17S6, in 
the 33d year of her age, and of the infant who lived only a few 
days after. Her poor solitary associate mourns separation front 
so precious a spark of sacred pwity and excellence*” In the in¬ 
side of the tomb on a black stone, was engraved. “ Great Crea¬ 
tor ! andDelivertr! thanksgiving and praise for all thy dispensa^ 
tions for evermore!” and on a white slab near it was another in¬ 
scription somewhat similar to the one outside. Like other 
shrines, it had its pilgrims; for there were various scribbliugs 
about the walls, the labourcof those wl^otti curiosity or intfjrei^ 
had led to visit the tomb. The mourner paid his tribute of sor^ 
row* in the delicate out breathings of an overcharged heart; the 
lover recorded the cruelties of his mistress or the distresses of 
separation in villainous, gentlemanly verse, while the wanton 
hand of ribaldry had not spared the sacred walls of this peaceful 
asylum. Yet of these little remained; for time and damp had left 
amorous poet but a dim shadowing of immortality and nearly 
eflaced heartfess guilt of the cold mockers of the tomb. For- 
mei^y jpnmbers of myrtles grew round about the wail but 
fhesa -iiirqfe j»o longer to . be seen. liikaihe beings whom they 



firere destini?^ to commemorate, they had away and their 

^lace only was known. . .. 

, On making enquiries concerning this littte tpipK I found that 
few knew any thing more of it than was recorded jin the inscrip^ 
Jipn. Their minds were J^ed with the cares of life, and to them 
the history of death yras au after thought. In a few years per* 
kaps its history with that of its iidiabitants will have faded into 
utter oblivion or he reinemberea only as a twilight tale fitted to 
amuse the wayward imagination of some succeeding yjj|i,iouary 
likemysdf, : > 

I am liot aware that the disposition of my countrymen in the 
East is averse to the contemplation of death, yet we appear to 
shut up our places of burial as though we disliked to have its 
image, like the handwriting on the wall, thrust uponqur gaiety. 
We pass away and our place is no more known, our names onco 
blotted out from the volume of exivStence are seldom again re* 
called and the spot of our interment remains unvisited, except 
perhaps by some solitary mourner whose last ties of affection in 
this world have been sundered by death. There is something of 
cold and distressing gloom in all this !*^Yet how different is the 
cemetery of Pete la chaise. There may be seen garlands of 
flowers suspended by the wife over the grave of her husband; 
by the child over that of its parent—afilection smoothing away 
half the terrors of the tomb and throwing a charm eveix 
over death-r-while the sun seems to repose with a melancholy 
softness on these simple but pure little offerings of thehearL 
To me /hlso there appears something infinitely pleasing in tha 
hloslem custom of placing the graves of the departed near tha 
highways and byeways of the world; they afford an every-*day 
lecture on the vanity of lite which he who runs may read, 
and I confess that 1 should feel gratified at Uie thought of being 
placed in some quiet nook where •the passing •traveller might 
read my name (perhaps without utter indifference) instead of 
being shut out aiter death from all further intercourse with that 
society in which 1 haye lived and moved and had my being, ^ 

In looking at this simple tomb and contrasting, it in my mind 
wjthP those splendid Mauioleums which the pride or affection of 
mortals have sometimes raised to the memory of departed worth, 
I.could npt foirbear a reflection on that vanity which leads rneut 
to trust their memory to a frail edifice from which the keen tuotb ; 
qf time and the elements will shortiy tumble all its .proud; prnar* 
ments, deface its inscriptions ^ and* render it a new heap of de* 
Solatiom Yet tlds d^di^^ of keeping alive our 
period longer, seeins n^uiil Jto 2^ hc^ 

wko endeaypur to leave any thing behind them w speak 

fitipre fifur ih^iai timn motunnenk. ^ walls hereii^ 
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wens going rapidly to decay and the bat and the toad were the 
only living inhabitants within. ' A few wild flowers scattered 
here and there, blushing in all the beauty of infant life, the busy 
bum of the bees in the mangoe blossoms above, and the distant 
sound of the Indrau's axe, afforded aisad contrast to the still-life 
melancholy of this resting-place of the dead,. 

As I stamped on the floor the jreverberEtion of souad somewhat 
startled me. It seemed like a voice from the tomb chiding me 
for dic||nrbing the peaceful sleepers below. There is indeed, an 
air of solemn quiet about the place which is highly imposing— 
the dull uniform silence broken now and then by the ticking of 
a lizard or the chirp of a cricket gives pause for reflections which 
all are obliged at times to undergo. Here is no food for vanity. 
We may bend over the grave of a hero, and our sorrow is some¬ 
what overshadowed and lost in the memory of greatness. We may 
pause over the ashes of the patriot, the poet, or the philosopher, 
yet we feel that they hold a diffusive intercourse with the world 
at large and have not altogether perished. But here! there is no 
gleam to alleviate the dulhiess of death. It is the tomb of those 
humble beings, unknowing and unknown, who pass their lives 
in quiet seclusion and creep silently into their graves, who 
l iave but few to honor their memory and soon cease to 
be remembered, or if remembered are perhaps remembered 
without regret. 

Though there is nothing more useless than idle speculation on 
what might have been the probable fate of mortals difl’e^ent from 
what it is, this is a weakness which I am apt to.fall into ; so 
I leaned back against the wall while my imagination called up 
the infant from its little grave and thrust him out into the world 
to share the common lot of humanity. I beheld him in all the 
vigour of early manhood, when the world was yet fresh to his 
hopes and the buoyancy of his spirits gave a congenial glow to 
every thing around him. He joined the giddy carousals of the 
gay and the thoughtless. He never refused the draft of pleasure 
and little suspected that the acquiescence which he mistook for 
good-nature was nothing ^ut irresolution. He was profligate 
rather from thoughtlessness than impidty, and pursued the career 
of licentiousness till early satiety had somewhat blunted the edge 
of appetite. For a few short years during the hdrried scenes bf 
the world my fancy lost sight of him till he again appeared when 
the maturity of age had taken from him the vivacity of youth 
but left him the experience of years. Thipre was a calm and set¬ 
tled gloom upon his brow. His voice had become low and tre¬ 
mulous, and hii^ speech broken here and there as if misfortune 
had made some deep gaps in his heart which time had not been 
able to fill up. Yet it was-not under the depression of poverty 
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or il’e sullenness of disappointed ambition that be laboured. He 
'was in comparative aliluence and he looked around for some be¬ 
ing to share it with him but found none. Those, who had loved 
him, had passed into eternity and he felt himself lone as the owl 
of the desert or the sparro|F that sitteth on the house-top, a ftoli- 
tary pilgrim without, the aid of a staff to help out the rest of his 
journey thraugh this va^e of tears* Time had indicted its heavi¬ 
est heart-aches upon him and he sis^ed for death—upon which I 
quietly consigned him to the oblivion whence 1 ha^called 
him ; convinced that an early death had saved him from much 
pain and humbly-acquiescing in the dispensations of him " who 
knoweth what is good for us all.” 

In looking on a scene like this, we indulge in a mixture 
of thoughtfulness and regret, while memory holds the heart 
a not unwilling captive. A feeling of the softest commiseration 
steals across the mind in viewing these remains of other days; 
and in poring over the relics of things that have been, we 
turn our thoughts involuntarily to some sad gaps in the chain of 
our own aHections and find links wanting which the moths and 
rust of this world have corrupted, or which have been snapped 
asunder by the electric shock of death. Yet there is nothing of 
intense pain in the sentiments which are awakened, the pas¬ 
sions, those eeu-thquakes ol' the heart, become stilled and refined, 
while there arise feelings so purely etherial that like light sunny 
clouds they soar far above earth and become as it were a part 
of heaven. 

A fev/cali^ moments like these, snatched from the hurrying 
cares of'the world, are wortlr all the homilies that were ever 
penned. They are little episodes in the great Drama of life from 
the perusal of which we become better and wiser nor was it with¬ 
out some portion of regret that 1 quitted the scene as the evening 
closed in. It had however made impression*and I returned 

homeward, my mind teeming with that sort of reflection which 
is sadly apt to degenerate into verse-making; so that in a short 
time afterwards 1 stood IjiUy convicted of the following lines, 

• . . • • 

Within the grave, where far below, 

^ The mangoe spreads a broader gloom. 

Mid all the flowers that round it blow, 

^n the full East’s luxuriant glow. 

There stands a solitary tomb. 

No other sign of de^th is near, * 

But all around is green and gay. 

And every flower that blossoms here^ 

Seems sprung to life but yesterday, 

For, here and tbere,.their wildliug bloom> 

Sheds fragrant mockery round the tomb. 
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And the bee woes each flowret, rife. 

With tlie first breath of infant Ufe, 

While every gale that wantons by. 

Is loaded with their latest sigh, 

Yet thro’ this bloom of life it peersjj 
A withered thing of otheti years— 

A faded dream of joy’s long fled—• 

A scattered memory of the dead— 

‘ cold memorial raised by faith, 
prove its love unchilled in death. 

♦ < 

There’s something in these scenes of woe. 
That makes each wilder wish depart j 
That gives the soul a sainted glow 
Yet leaves a languor o’er the heart. 

They vrind around the heart and hold 
A spirit’s Empire o’er the mind, 

Just like those sacred gems of old 
The nioslem’s bigot faith enshrined. 

Nor all in vain—for oh! the sense 
Of liog’ring virtue still will stay 
Long after her bright influence 
Has melted from the soul away. 

Here while 1 look upon the scene 
And think how vain my youth has been 
1 seem to bear the spirit-tone 
Of innocence which long has flown. 

And feel as though her light were come 
To guiefe my wayward spirit home. 

If in the eye an unshed tear * 

Like hoarded treasure long has slept 
Here, at this place of sorrow, here, 

Unseen, nnmocked ’tis sweetly wept 
If in the hehrt, a stifled si^h 
The gathered growth of heavy years 
The dark regret for days gone by. 

Still lingers there, too deep for tears. 

If the aspiring, gentle mind 
Hath suffered from the cold woridls wrong. 
If sorrow’s serpent form Imth twined 
Around the aching heart too long. 

Here! here!—in grief’s own kindred flow 
May the crushed soul in luxury weep, 

And gazing on the wreck jbelow, 

Half envy such a dreamless sleep. • 

It is not lon^ that 1 have been, 

A wanderer in his clime of woe. 

Yet much have felt, and much have seen. 

That lights and dims the soul below. 
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The grave hath closed o’ev many a one. 

With ivhom my dearest thoughts weie twined, 
Hope’s sun which once so brightly shone. 

Has set nor left a ray behind. 

I’ve watched them one by one depart, 

I’hose last faint relics pi my heart,^ 

And r^ld oblivion’s gloomy pall. 

Has cast a deep’nin^ shade o^er all. 

They’ve passed as scarce remembered dreams. 
Or like fair Yemen’s sunny streams, 

K’er half life’s desert paliis weretcrossed. 

In its deep sands they’re sunk and lost. 


MY GRAVE. 

Dig me a grave by the Streamlet’s brink 
Where the bending willows weep. 
Where tlie timid doe descends ta drink. 
There let me sleep. 

Beneath the graceful drooping boughs 
W^here the linnet builds her nest. 

And sings to her mate her tuneful vows 
Be my final rest. 

t \Vhere the first blush of the morning sun 
• His mild soft rays may shed, 

’ro freshen the grass that grows upon 
My lowly bed. 

Be my narrow home in som^ solitude' 
Where no unhallowed footsteps stray. 
Nor the voice of man in accents rpde 
Disturb my clay. 

No pageantry nor sculptur’d s^ne 
My tale of life Bhall tell. 

But the weeping tree by the streamlet lone 
Shall mark my cell. 


LORN. 
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HOORBUX. 


A IttlAGMENT. , 

The beams of the setting sun Ibad nearly disappeared from the 
palace of Akbar, the powerful and great Emperor of the Mus¬ 
sulman city of-,and from the surrounding country, 

when Abdulla, starting from his cotich of grass, and pillow of 
stone, rushed from his place of rest, to pursue his deep seated 
purposes of reven^. Clothed in a simple vestment of finely 
spun muslin, and armed with a dagger on the right side of his 
thigh, and a scimitar on his left, he again bowed his head to the 
east and swore with oaths most terrific, that he would sooner or 
later take the life of him who had rendered his own wretched. 

His foe Rawnijawn Khawn might had he lived in other days, 
have enjoyed the favour of the illustrious Mahmud the wise^ a 
king whose sayings fell little short of those delivered at Delphos; 
a Prince, to whose court no sage had ever been known to have 
been denied admittance, at the foot of whose throne learning and 
wisdom seemed as it w'ere to have affixed themselves, and thence 
to have scattered their enlightening beams throughout the world. 
Rawmjawii, now in bis twenty-sixth year, was like the celebrated 
Mahmud, the wise, a proverb for wisdom, and to all around it 
seemed surpassingly surprising, that a youth over whom bead 
twenty-six summers had scarce shed their light, should possess 
so vast and comprehensive a mind—so great and ample a store 
of learning, so stupendous and deep a mine of wisdom, and 
withal should have been gifted with such exquisite beauty both 
of form and face, it being an acknowledged 1‘act, but chiefly by 
those who are themselves deformed, that great genius usually 
disdains the habitancy of an elegant exterior. 

In (he palace of the successor of Mahmud the wise, now the 
seat of Akbar the powerful, there resided as a companion to his 
princess, the lovely Hqprhux. Rawvnjawn Khawn was bun- 
tinually about court, and to the keen eye of AbduDa, the real 
cause of his visits was quickly manifest. It was no matter of 
wonderment that such a discovery should have been made by 
him ; for he had himself for twice two years felt the wound of 
love within his heart, till it had festered into an incurable disease. 
Frequent were the interviews that used to be held between Rawm- 
jawn and the lovily Hoorbux, when all nature had retired to rest, 
and the frequency of these nocturnal interviews might have con¬ 
tinued tiil the day of the vooluiiUttatioB of their love had not the 
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the spirit of revenge crossed the path of this hapless pair. The 
soft and crimson hues that used to overspread the fair, yet rosy 
countenance of Hoorbux, when her eye met that of her adoring 
lover, whenever he approached her, the tremulous and half inar¬ 
ticulate speech that falteri^ly broke from her coral lips wlieu 
any one addressed thp object of herl^ve, were all daggers to Ab¬ 
dulla’s souk and thougi) he had Jong pursued this “ flower of the 
earth” with his affection, and had been doomed to live without 
a return from her who seemed to him dearer than life, he found 
it impossible to obliterate her imag^e from his soul. 

Day followed day and brought to Abdulla only an increase of 
sorrow; and every curtaining in of the shades of evening, only 
strengthened his hate towards the ill-fated, the wise, the good, 
the handsome Rawtnjawn. One night, and “that returning 
was 7iighty the stain, the curse of each succeeding year,” the 
sultriness of the weather caused the princess and Rawmjawn to 
visit a pavilion in the garden of the palace, the orange and cin¬ 
namon trees, filled the air with rich perfumes: and Hoorbux 
and Rawmjawn had taken advantage of the opportunity to enter 
into the latter, there to renew their vows*of long cherished affec¬ 
tion. The suspicious jjealousy of Abdulla led him to the spot; 
and brandishing his scimitar and bowing again to the east, he 
vowed internally, he would be revenged on the lovers, if he found 
them in the garden. He crept down among some of the thick bushes 
and there overheard the fond yet to him maddening exchanges of 
impassioned kisses, and re-assurances of love. At length he 

heard jRbwmjawn sing to his beloved Hoorbux the following 

• ■ 

SONG. 

* They say that other eyes are bright 
I see no eyes like thine* 

So fuff of Heaven’s serenest light. 

Like midnight stars they shine. 

** They say that other cheeks are fair 
But fairer caimot glow * ^ 

The rosebud in the morning air. 

Or blood on mountain snow. 

* The wealth of worlds were vain to give 

My sinless heart to buy; 

Ok! l#viff bless thee while 1 live 
And love thee till 1 die.”^ 


* Not original. N. U* 
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RISING OP A^NORTH-WESTER. 

As the last line was on the lips of Rawmjawn, Abdulla rushed 
forward, but in attempting to strike his enemy, he unhappily 
missed his aim, and plunged his scimitar into the fair and lovely 
bosom of Hoorbux! Instantly recovering, for he had, meanwhile 
received a wound on the left arm frop Kawmjawn, which at the 
time affected him only in a ^ry slight degree,—he rushed on his 
foe, with the furious malignity of a demon, and by ons stroke laid 
him low—the scimitar having pierced his victim’s heart. Rawm- 
jawn, turning his eye on his beloved, gave one deep sigh, and 
" for ever grew still.” Abdulla had no sooner slain his foe, than 
a voice as if issuing from the i^ery bii^hes he had just left, seemed 
in accents of thunder to break upon his ear. The sounds of 
“ wretch ! what hast thou done ?” fell awfully on his soul. 
He turned himself round, and saw an old man tottering under the 
weight of years, feebly approaching him. 

Hoorbux having retired soon after the first outbreak of Ab¬ 
dulla's fury, he had no anxiety now but that of removing from 
the spot in order to escape the just hand of the law—and his re¬ 
venge having been satisfied, he left the garden in company with 
the old ^lan;—the old than burst into tears. Alas! said he, your 
birth has been a mystery, I have long been excluded from the 
world—you have never known your parents —I am thy Father 
—and tnou hast slain —thy brother I 

NOMINIS UMBRA. 


RISING OF A NORTH-WESTER. 

- ..I - The sun has chang’d its hue ! 

And that bright blaztug orb of living fire, 

On which erewhile the eye might not have fixed 
Its aching gaze, hath suddenly become. 

Sickly nnd beamless ; and a lurid glare. 
Shadows the aspect of the western sky. 

The air begins to jtir in fitful gnSts, 

And nature overpressed, seems rousing her. 

To work some desperate deed for her relief. 
Huge clouds arise in dense battalia. 

And sweep athwart the gloomy face of heaven. 
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TO AN EAST INDIAN LADY. 

Bringing an only daughter to England for Education. 

* _ * 

BY SANDFORD ARNOT. 

Fair daughter oF a sunny clime 
From oVr the ocean’s savage roar. 

Still blooming in thy summer prime 
Welcome to our northern shore. 

O mildly blow its wintry blast. 

And softly fall the frozen shower. 

Around our gentle Indian guest 

Who ne’er before has felt their power. 

Friend of my bosom’s bosom friend! 

Tho’ here tiiou meet’st not hearts so kind 
As greet thee in thy native land 
So loved for kll thou left'st behind. 

Yet some who saw those happier hours 
When bright arose thy nuptial morn 
And love had strewn thy path with flowers: 

^ They will not leave thee here forlorn. 

• • 

Mother of beauty! Yon rich East 

Doth not contain so bright a gem. 

As that which now adorns thv breast 
Like rose bud on tlie parent stem. 

Though fated for a while to part 

May He who rules o’er time pnd space 
Restore her to a mother’s heart 
Restore her to a sire’s embrage. 

When time has changed each infant grace 
To lovely woman’s perfect charms 
There may he all the mother trace 
Who clasps her in aflection’s arms. 

• 

Thus gusltded by the Almighty hand 
Amid the tempest and the storm, 

May she revisit her native land 
111 mind as lovely as in form. 
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MY GRAYE. 


Then farewell daughter of the East 
And farewell fortune’s early dream. 

My voice is mute, my song has ceased 
On mighty Gnnga’s sacred stream. 

r 

When years have fle^and tears are she,d 
O’er many a friend, at^d friendship’s urn. 
My heart will wander to the land 
To which I may no more return. 

London, 1828. , 


TO A-S- Esq. 

Ten years and more—ten years and more. 

Have glided swiftly by. 

Since iirst upon our native shore 
We twined the social tie, 

And little thonglit at fate’s command 
To meet upon this distant land. 

Ten years and more—ten years and more !■— 

A cloud is on my heart! 

For like the knell of pleasures o’er 
When, Life’s best dreams depart, 

These words from drear Oblivion’s pall 
Dim throngs of shrouded hopes recall. 

Ten years and more—ten years and more! 

'Fhese breathings of the past— 

These murmurs on Time’s tvvilight shore. 

Far heard o’er memory’s waste. 

Arrest awhile the dreaming ear 

Like sounds that home-sick wanderers hear. 

Ten years and more—ten years and more! 

With sad reverted gaze 
1 mark the long road travelled o’er 
In anguish and amaze! 

How many a fearful frath was croi^! 

How many a dear companion lost! 

I’en years and more—ten years and more. 

Have all been overcast; 

And yet ’tis idle to deplore 
The darkness of the past; 

*Twere better that my soul should haii < 

The starsfthat pierce tire future's veil. 

Cakutta, March, 1830. D. L. B. 
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A LAY JOCUND. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CALCUTTA MAGAZINE. 


Sir, I 

Albeit you will fiqd the under-giv^n Stanzas decidedly irregular 
as touching the metre; yet wilj you, per contra^ fall in with, as 
you go on, a considerable quantity of pathos in the version, and 
a vast deal of information in the notes;—where Lord Porchester 
was pleased to put all that he had, worth mentioning, in,his poem 
of the “ Moor.” If your PrinterVill only stand my friend in the 
business, and your readers will sweetly take for granted, not 
only that all faults are his, but that I, the Author, am not capable 
of committing any, I think, the article may be contrived to be 
thrust down the gentle subscriber’s throat, without any other 
mischief accruing than a temporary (and, in warm weather, a not 
disagreeable) inflammation of the fauces and epiglottis. 

y^our Printer does not amiss, as far as I am concerned; but 
there is a fiend employed by the Bengal Hurkaru, who caused 
me to say set instead of sit, in my last* efl'usion (taken from your 
No. 1.) and made me rhyme part and last together, in a manner 
not at all my wont, and in breach of the canons appertaining to 
criticism. You will find that those readers who regularly pay 
their subscriptions (may they live a thousand years!) will be much 
better satisfied with a correct impression of their quantum of 
“ letter press,” than one in which the gaunt compositor has had 
it all iHis own way, like a spoiled child introd«ced at dinner 
time; and that but small allnwaace will be made by even the 
Hon-payers (may they live till they do pay !) for the bare possi¬ 
bility of all your contributors not WTiting so clear and clerkly a 
hand as I do. Let, therefore, the needful be done verbatim, 
literatim, et punctuatiin—of all diings punctUatmi, for I have 
known, in my time, a da^h of a yard long put in for a hyphen 
(tiniest of lines!) and many other disasters of the type, too nu¬ 
merous to be detailed, excepting in catalogues. Another thing 
is Uiat you will find the jovial souls ^ho dont pay, will be com- 
])laming, presently, of yfliur not giving them quite pp.'^ enough, 
(let one of your imps explain that, in a note, to the uninitiated) for 
the net sum of four roopees; wherefore it might be prudent to stop 
their mouths with the “ Births, Deaths, and Marriages,” as even 
the most incurious have a strange fancy for beholding, en masse 
the names of those fellow creatures who have been “let in” dur¬ 


ing the month, for any of those ever-coming-to-pass occurrences. 

Adieu,*for the present. 
m. 15M, 1830. R, A. M^N. 


* Printer’s Devil. 
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A SORT OF A LAY JOCUND, ON MY RETURN TO INDIA. 

BY CAPTAIN McNAGHTEN. 

I 

Hail! once again, thoiurealm of sun, 

And the burning vreatern,gale! , * 

Once more (my term of furlough done) 

Nurse of Caloric, hail! 

I’m still upon thy sudorous coast. 

With warmest weicoihe greeted. 

And by two years of British frost 
In no degree uuheated. 

But far from me be discontent—? 

From me, who iiate to shiver— 

When, ere I left thee, 1 had spent ' 

(Nor lost an inch of liver) 

Some twelve hot winds,” and soaking " rains,’* 

Where the “ prickly heat” so itches; 

And never felt a fever’s pains. 

Nor rheumatism’s twitches. 

With purse and heart in lightsomenesg 
As like as any two peas 
1 left the land of sixpences, 

An() steer’d for that of roo-pees, 

(Lucus a non lucendo) where 
The extra Awft* derided. 

Is told he sumptuously may fare 
On batta sub-dividedt' 

And thus I sang, as we unfurl’d 
The sails, and weigh’d the anchor. 

My vale to the western world, . - 

Mid countenances blanker 

Than mine ^which wa!& not blank ft all) ^ 

And midst the Mates’ deep curses. 

And middies’ squeak, and Boatswain’s bawI-!<» 

In tihese affecting verses. 

*As Bome of my allusions may require elucidaton, for the benefit of the mere Eng* 
lilh peruser, I shall convey him the needful through the medium ot notes. Aa 
•ztra, or superaumerary Sub is a Lieutenant or Ensi(pt, who^ all at once appearing 
ds tp^. in tha eyes of bis ruler, has been civilly req^uested to “ stand st ease,” ano 
to abSwilftoin perplexing biinself about promotion for ffis prMSUt. Ha ia net> 
a pehil^i Spihrinien of an Indian luxury. 
f Half Baits,’—evtry oaa knows what that meana* 
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FAREWELL TO ENGLAND. 

Farewell, old England! once again 
I qnit thy curious clime; 

But not to soothe a Jpver’s pain, 

('all I my (niise to rhyme. | 

Fr#m lover’s paiq, and paffiot’s qualm, 

Mv candid breast is free : 

And, sooth to say, requires no balm. 

At parting thus from thee. 

I love thee, too, as well as most 
Of thy haranguing crew ; 

And when I change thy fog-veil’d coast 
For skies of gentle blue. 

Though no salt tears my eyes may blind. 

I’ll leave, when 1 depart, 

A thousand louder tongues behind->- 
Biit not one truer heart. 

I’ll leave the patriot Whig to rave, • 

The patriot Rad to roar ; 

The first will thee from ruin save. 

The last —can do no moi e I 
While men like Beptham, Dan, and Shiel, 

Protect thine ancient glories. 

My exil’d heart at case may feel,—- 
^ So, devil take the Tories! 

But people must have some regret, 

When thus they’re forc’d to roam !— 

Well, I have not been inside yet 
Saint Paul’s capacious dome ; 

I’ve been in town” a year, avd more. 

And yet I never went 
To hear the beasts at .cross’s roar. 

Nor climb the monument 1 

I have not heard the bells of bow^ 

Though once, I’nrAtold, they rang * 

Nor thought it worth my while to go 
And learn to spar and slang. 

No two legg’d lion” have 1 seen 
And only one of four. 

And yet in London town I've been 
A year,aand something more 1 

■•f Thsss bells ring, like any Uiing, on the installadon of a esrfain Biabep. (f tbr* 
fat whether he of London, or not) and btosssd is dis sai of dis Cooknay wUtk then 
isarsth thorn. 
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1 have not heard the Rayners sinj; 

(Four Switzers and their sister) 

Nor seen Brocard’s bewitching flings 
(Fm sorry now 1 miss’d her) 

I never went to Crocklord’s Hell, 

Where there’s the devil to pajf; 

Nor cut what could be^call’d a swell, * 

On Tour half crowns a day. • 

Mine ears have not heard Mister Broughamj, 
In liHW Court, or iSaiijt Stephens; 

Nor tax-rept‘lling Joseph Hmne 
Declaim against a grievance. 

Canning I’ve neither heard nor seen 
(And now my chance is over) 

Nor have I in the steamer been 
Betwixt Boulogne and Dover. 

The King and I have never met, 

1 know not one has bleu; 

I scarce can tell by sight, as yet. 

The Prince of Waterloo. 

A hundred things I’ve left undone, - 
A hundred things unseen; 

And yet in England’s rain and snn 
A year, and more, I’ve been! 

I’ve not yet walk’d beneath the Thames, 

Arid only once above it: 

The diadem has had. new gefns. 

Since Blood tried to remove it; 

But I have not, upon niy soul. 

Its radiance been to see ; 

For half*a crown, to vihw the whole. 

Was far too much for me. 

No!—I have not seen half the sights, 

Nor half the great “ cha-racters 

Saint Giles’s clock’s Vranspa rent lights. 

And several famous actors. 

I have not tasted Wright’s Champaign, 

Nor been a prize fight backing; 

And, lo! I’ve tried to shine, in vain. 

My boots with WaVfien’s blacking. 

Farewell, Old England! D. 1. 0. ' ’ 

. The ydar brings rouud the crisis ; 

I’ve seen the last of frost and snow^ 

And ice—-but not of ices, 
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"No twilight parts the day and nighty 
In yon far eastern clime; ^ 

And Fahrenheit is far-in-height. 

Three fourths of all the time. 

I 

In IJngland—dear !—I had forget!— 

I never have been robb’d*! 

My watch, thougli oft iiri-watch’d was not. 
By any means un-fobb'd. 

Nay, even at the horti«;ultiiral ishow, 

I had not my pockets pick'd ;— 

Uidess the guinea I paid to go. 

Means that, in language strict! 


I am sailing away—ah! woe is me! 

Without viewing the cameleopard ; 

Or having gone over the Tweed, to see, 
James Hogg the Ettiick sliepherd, 

1 refused a ticket to Alinack's once,* 

And miss’d a Saint George’s marriage ; 
And politely declin’d Mr-Burst-all’s chance. 
Of being blown up in liis carriage"^. 


Had I gone after half what 1 might have seen, 

(As to cash—could 1 better disperse it) 1, 

Might have view’d, for a bone-us, the man so leant, 
f And the Gower Street University. 

As*a ** Nur-?ery of Letters”T hope this last, 

Will take care—poor H. V. and W !— 

As you’ve been so abus’d by the Cocknies past, 
That the Cocknies to come sha’iit trouble you. 


But why these omissions enumerate now. 

When I’ve hud such an opportiini ty ; 

Ere I enter’d a ship which had turn’d her prow, 

^ From Deal to the Indian community ! 

I go, as freely as bliAveth the wind. 

Which drives me from thy coast; 

Nor cast one lingering look behind. 

Or only one—at the most. 

•/ 


* Mr.B.’s Steam Carriage did partially explflde (in virtue of his ominous siraame; 
during one of its earlf trials.* No doubt the name is cal(|tlatad to act as a deter* 
nxent upon the minds of those who are curious in prognosticks 1 

t The living Skeleton, poor devil! He most have been literally virtuous, and 
even forcibly so, considering hew impossible it would bsTfl been for him to have^ 
« siuned iu the tlesh.” 
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A cosmopolite 1—’tis in truth all one. 
Where I chance to stick np my spoon; 
1 broil with content m e Bengal sun. 

And rejoice in an English June, 

1 affect not the maladie du pays, 1 own. 
Nor in choosing a clii||te am rigid; 

But quietly melt in the torrid zone. 

Or bliiely congeal in the Irigid. 


So ray native land, good pight !- 7 -or if, 

You would rather. Til say good morning! 
I am happy to tell y on^e breeze is stiff. 
And the pilot has given ns warning. 

I go !—with a heart too light to swell, 

1 sail !—with a tearless eye!— 

Land of Umbrellas, Fare thee well ; 

Land of caught colds,* good bye 1 


^was thus, old India ! that I bade. 

Thy Mistress Kealtn adieu ; 

And again in sight of thy banian shade, 

1 carol a greeting to you. 

Clime ! where the baboo, fat and fair. 

The skin which contains him oileth; 

Where no lon<>er, from opium, love, or despair, 

The Suttee in her own soot broileth^*. 

f 

* Really one would think that the people’at home, in nine cases out ol' ten, blew 
their respeotire noses, for no other purpose than to have it to say “ 1 have caught 
a cold," or “ I wonder wher$ 1 caught this cold," or " dear me ! what a cold 1 have 
caught!" It is the eternal phrase, and 1 look upon the Londoners in particular to 
be a aneezing nation. The simplest remedy I ever heard of for the afflictive disease 
was given by a waggihh friend of minftin the following laconicism. 1 have canght 
a cold," said the hoarse man, " what had 1 best do with itl" “ Let it go, again," 
was the very satisfactory reply. 

t 1 have not yet by any means made up my mind as to whether I shall praise or 
blame Lord William for the abolition of tbs vidual slaughter here brought upon the 
carpet, on the authority of whim, and Oddity Hood; for if 1 ever turn liberal 
(and what for nol as Peel and Rbilpotts have-done before me !) 1 slnll be 
extremely disposed to look upon it as a tyrannical infringement of the liberty of 
the gubject. He might have gained his point in a more comprehensive, philo> 
Sophie, and liberal manner, by putting a prohibition~a sort of tariff--on the rrw 
material; that is to say, by promulgating an ordinance against Hindoo marriages 
themselves, and thus effeetiially putting an end to the supply of widows for 
the funeral consumption. Nothing like striking at the root of an evil; but as to the 
pn>*CBlcinattng petitioiu; of those sleek and uxorious Tagores and DuUs who still re* 
tainaliugering affeotiohibr the old duHocr, 1 should not, and Lwere the Governor Ge* 
aenl, either in or out orCouncil, be disposed to pay much serious attention to them; 
pidess wUmt were eitffer coontersigned by tba wivea, orenluged by a clause on the 
of the aame sauce being good for the gander and the geese, previding lor- 
widettn| j|^e being served up, SI gsniish on similsc oocssions* 
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Where the Palaced house stands, check by jowl. 

With the hut, from the dunghill plaster'd; 

(The China vase by the crockery bowl !) 

And the many by the few are master’d. 

Wheie the females tt^^dille their legs divine. 

As they ride^before their crnpjicrs* ;— 

LariR of the and«>cpnted ! 

And .the beef and mutton suppersf; 

Our heaps of midnight meat to see, 

I’he tiirjkies, hams, dud geese ; 

The saddle, sirloin, round,—oh, me ! 

And the hike-warm gravy grease : 

Suppers like these, could they but view, 
in sufh a perspiring land, 

(As the Duke exclaim’d at Waterloo) 

What would they say in England !’* 

But yet f love thee passing well, 

’rhoiigh 1 laugh at thy ball-room ftkod; 

And, pleased, on thy breakfast charms I dwell. 

And avouch that thy dinners are good • 

Were good, at least, till the balta prun’d. 

By a hand most sternly impartial. 

Inflicted a deep and a cureless wound 
On tlie pride of the diuner-martial! 

t feel no harm in thv noonday sun, 

* And 1 often enough have Itied it. 

When a beefsteak plac’d on an iron gun— 

The glow of the gun had fried it! 

* L«t it not be told in Gath (nor indeed, in any civilised country) thatibis hemistio 
alludes to white le^ Nevertheless I am inelin^a to believe thaf the best tiding man* 
Aer adopted by the indegenouB female of the Eastj upon equestrian occasiona, is by 
no means tbe worst plan of the two, scientifically speaking. Au rests I have not de¬ 
lineated them as riding '* before their cruppers,” from an idea that they ever rode be¬ 
hind them, as tbe pillioned houris of the west are in the habits of doing (etra cure 
post equitet;!! as some mysogymist observed) but simply because tbere was a great 
moral teceslity for procunog a prtgier rbyma to * suppers,” and if anyone can do 
it'better—why let him. 

t Rather a striking appearance our black and many shaped bottles have gliding 
rotmd the table, some clad in white, and some in red inexpressibles. Others again in 
party colored raiment, all dripping a'et for frigorific purposes; and giving riaeto 
little amicable colloquies in this vein -.—Gentlemen,-—*' allow me tbe honor of taking 
wine wiA you. Miss ! Lady’,—“ with much pleasure—rU take heer.” 

As to the more victually portions of an IndAn oenatory repast on ball nighits;— 
itreallyisan interestilig sight to behold three hundred, by’y'ire lady twenty 

score,’^arraying themselves aroiind the slaughtered hecatomh^abouttiha noon of day 
and setting seriously to work at a hot supper which is ponderous enough to make a 
tenantry dinner (Ox and all) on occasion of some brisk minor’} pensihg to “ pant for 
twentv-one.” How Gunter of Bo&d Street ! bow Jartih M1 bew Mbonieur Vde til 
wonld petrify on seeing it I 
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I have travelVd thy plains and jnnglea through. 

When the merct^ hath not been low’r, 

(It shows what a good thick skull can do) 

Than a hundred and twenty-four. 

And 1 cannot say that^l felt any^worse,^ 

Then why should I damn the clime. 

Which it seems so greatly the fashion to curse. 

Without either reason or rhyme ? 

And I think it would be just as well for some. 

If the non-contents w£re sickhr. 

That promotion, which now is rather bum-drum. 

Might then be the least bit quicker! 

1 swear not at all’* at the Mussulman race. 

Nor thrash the defenceless Hindoo, 

As ffrifs’^—SL hot headed, puerile race,—<• 

When they first their career begin do. 

If 1 find myself cheated a little or so, 

I pocket the loss with patience. 

For rascals ten tildes huger, I know, 

Are in much more civilized nations. 

I do not for ever repine, because. 

There is much 1 am here without* 

No Milford oysters open their jaws. 

And there’s no very good brown stout! 

I have no post chaise,—I have no hotel,—* 

I have no R. A.’s chef d’oeuvres 
And I’ve quitted the sweets 4 >f L. £. L* 

For Torrens’s dry manmuvres! 

For vernal breezes, my brow to bless, 

I have blasts from the desert borders ; 

For new«Scotch Novels’, all wet from the press, 

1 have (Papoe!) the General Orders. 

1 see amateurs, stead of Kemble and Kean, 

And (enough one’s senses to pester) 

A huge man-woman, where my eyes have seen. 

Thy adorable clayy Miss Ghestfr ! 

* Grifs. —I cannot help the ignorance of a reader to any elucidation of this word. 
It meuie a new comer—a freshman;—and while no one is taken to be out of bis *' |^if- 
finage,” until the expiration of twelve calender months from the daj of bis arriral 
in Calcntta, there be some who continue in it all tbeir lives. Those be the happy 
few who never grow any wiser, and who are as easily griff’d after twenty-two years 
service, as on the day of their landing. A griffiness, now is a remarkably interest¬ 
ing creature ; and to see her, on the first few mornings of I^r stay in India, at the 
beauteous age of seventeen ('having just passed the bread-and-hiittery cycle) with 
her damask cheek all 61otched and bitten by the envied musquito ; one of her cruel 
•yea'swollen np like a a German puff; and her lily neck prickly heated, as if her 
Ayah had been sticking pins into it all night; is really a very desirable enjoyment 
for the epicure in female loveliness. 1 always liked s pretty griffiness, and mean t 9 
do BO for the time to come. 
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For PastA’s tonOvlVe a nantch girl’s squall^ 

And for parliamentary speakingi|| 

The toto calo of the large to'wn h^. 

When the liberal brains are leaking. 

In place of the west show rooms gay. 

I’ve the puriers’ omnium gat^ruin ; 

A EHiggy instead pf a cabriplet, 

And my chops have no Trueiitt to lather’em* 

No question that these privations are sad. 

And a great deal mdre 1 cohld mention; 

But to balance what’s mt with what ts to be had. 

Was, is, and shall be my intention. 

And strongly 1 urge the bland reader to take. 

Example from e’en such as I am 

Whatever turns up, still the most let him make. 

And have, for his rule->-GAlap£ Dieju. 


TALE OF A CASTLE. • 

% 

In the fertile and pleasant county of-and not many 

miles from its Cathedral city, is situated the castle of-one 

of those gothic remnants which still exist in all their pristine 
strength and rudeness of architecture, and which as succeeding 
genera^ns of men have crumbled away still stand forth in vig¬ 
orous Old age as objects alike of veneration and drea^. Near this 
Castle is a mansion of the Elizaliethan school which by its fantastic 
peaks and turrets offers a curious contrast to the solidity and sim¬ 
plicity of the castle itself. Nor is the contrast lessened when the 
spectator descends from the house d^o the terraqes in front of it, 
along which the passion-flower and jasmine and creeping rose 
have in latter days been carefully trained, while below them are 
to be seen large gardens and conservatories, with a well trimmed 
and well levelled bowling green. 

In the valley below th^ river winds on bis way to meet the 
ocean, and in the distance the venerable spires of the Cathedral 
gratify and sooth the eye ; nor can they fail to awaken ten thou¬ 
sand associations to him who is mindful of his count’s annals, 
and who has not forgotten the rash act by which an English So¬ 
vereign avenged himself on the prgie of an intr^ing churchman. 
Nor is the deep and melancholy tone, of the Cathedral Bell wholly 
without its enect on the imagination, as in thg witching time of 
night, when the animated world has sunk to rest it pours its 
music on the breeze, and re-choing through the deserted apart- 
Bients of the castle, conjures up forms of Ladyes faire^ and 
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gallant knights who in overtimes have revelled beneath its wallii 
in all the pride of beauty^d dignity of strength. 

But many long years have now elapsed since aught save the 
bat or the owl have inhabited the castle. The mansion adjoining 
it is now inhabited by the owner of tICe castle and domains while 
the venerable structure itselfHs deserted and neglected. There 
it stands precisely as it may haVe stood some 800 years ago, 
save that the ivy which has overgrown it, now covers the latticed 
windows from which the fair nymphs of those days listened to 
the serenades of knights, or that the mraparts and buttresses from 
which the stoUt man at arms directed his cross bow are how the 
hiding places of the dove and the pigeon. 

At the end of the Park which surrounds the castle is a spacious 
Heronry and often hath niy fancy as the Herons glided through 
the air, reverted to the good old times when the stout knight and 
his buxom bride, the squire and the page, the falconer and his 
train sallied forth in joyous procession to try the courage and 
training of their Jer-Falcons, their Sacres and Lanners, or the 
stately bird, who now, alas ! for modern improvements ! pursues 
undisturbed his vocation of fishing unless interrupted by some 
brother votary of the Gentle science.” But enough of this des¬ 
cription : shouldyou, reader, be desirous of seing the spot I have 
attempted to describe, and if you are but fair and sentimental 
most happily will I conduct thee to it; for I you must know am 
one of those unhappy mortals who possessed of more sensibility 
than sense ar^. destined to be the sport of a world of visil|ns. 

The origin of this my peculiar temperament may in< a great 
measure be ascribed to the scenes amid whicli my “ careless 
childhood strayed,” in the aboveraentioned castle and mansion, 
and where I did not fail to imbibe deeply the dreams of superstition 
which the castle ond it’s traditionary tales are calculated to ex¬ 
cite. It was of course haunted: the western tower was said to have 
been the scene of some dismal tragedy and some of the more cre¬ 
dulous of its visitors have imagined they could trace on its oaken 
floor the never fading spots of human blood. My credulity had fully 
assured me of the reality of this fancy, and it was on this accrfunt 
that I used td select the haunted tower as ray favom’ite retreat, 
where I would sit watching the bright orb of day as it descended 
to the western waves, and then as the pale moon lit up tlio 
heavenly vault, my time of bliss and reverie commenced—^tillmy 
brUin became as complete a cliaos as that described by Milton. 

. The most ardent wish which then occdpied iny mind was to 
discdyei* in the tcswer in question some clue to the tale of blood 
trhiiEf^ ^as still confusedly whispered among the inhabitants of 
th# dtade. It was asseiied that in olden times a yoiingf and 
iSlSlfal bride had been murdered by her husband who in la# 
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film ha<l fallen by the hand of his half-brother, the lover of his 
wife—but what had been the fate o^the brother, tradition had 
left wholly untold. 

Fortune at length befriended me in my researches. As I was 
one (hy running a tilt witll an old lance against the walls of the 
tower I sti’uck updh a stone which appeared to move-^another 
blow, and the fastening ^ave way and disclosed to ray enchanted 
eyes a flight of steps which I immediately descended and 
which led me to a small square apartment—empty as I imagined 
of all save dust and cobwtTbs—On further search however 1 dis¬ 
covered a small oaken box firmly secured with iron clasps and 
but little aflbcted by the lapse of years. At first I must own 
an imlistinct notion of its containing treasure or jewels flitted 
across they mind but on raising it from the ground its lightness 
convinced me tliere could be little in it but paper and I accord¬ 
ingly conveyed it upstairs where with considerable labour I for¬ 
ced it open and found—^imagine ray ilelight—a parchment scroll, 
inscribed. ^ The narrative of H. de Warren—Lord of the cas¬ 
tle ol' A, D. 167(>.’’ It was with some difliculty and trouble that 
I at last deciphered the precious document, as the ink was laded 
and the hand crabbed. • It appearetl to have been written by the 
hand of him whose career it narrated; in some parts the letters 
were well and regularly formed but mothers the agitation of the 
wi’iter had communicated itself to his Pen; and the blots of ink 
and of tears (such at least 1 supposed them to be) were frequent. 
It coni»Aenced as follows— 

“ Wttoever thou art that hgist penetrated the retreat in which 
is deposited the narrative of my guilt and sufiering, whether 
thou hast as yet been uncontaminated by the passions which mas¬ 
tered me or whether thou too hast owned their sway—attend 
to the warning which my history will convey—^attend and slum 
my example. 

I was bom in this castle of an honourable name and race in 
the year of our Lord 1620. Calamity early beset me, for my mo¬ 
ther who was ray lather's second wife expired in giving birJh to 
me •and to this want of aJTostering himd to guide and restrain ray 
impetuous temper do 1 chiefly attribute the subsequent misfor« 
luues of my life. 

My Father indeed who was the owner of the Castle and of the 
domain attached to it, ever treated me with the greatest affection, 
but his was not the spirit which* could obtain a mastery over 
mine, or fathom the *treachery which lay concealed in the bo¬ 
som of his elder son! His son! what feelings the name even 
now kindles within me. Yes ! he had another son and that son 
was doomed to be the curse of my existence the demon of my 
late. In years he was considerably my superior but as 
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world said, and as my accursed vanity believed; inferior ii| 
personal appearance and mental qualities. But to pass over 
the years of Boy-hood and to proceed to the events which in¬ 
fluenced so entirely my future life I shall content myself with 
relating that in the year 1640 the good old knight ray Fa¬ 
ther was gathered to his ausestors and his> son and feeir of the 
age of thirty succeeded to the title and estates. 1 too conti¬ 
nued to reside here and though our pursuits and habits were 
widely different, our time passed smoothly enough. Whilst he 
was mostly occupied in sports of tlie field, it was my greatest 
pleasure to wander by myself though the domain attached to 
this Castle, conjuring up fantasies and visions of olden times 
and revelling in what he affected to despise—the pleasures of the 
Imagination. Contiguous to this Castle was the mansion of 
another knight, of equally honourable family with ours, but whose 
estate was embarrassed by a course of reckless extravagance and 
hospitality. He had passed much of his youth in foreign coun¬ 
tries, and had married when in Italy a fair Italian, who posses¬ 
sed all the beauty of that Land of Poetry and Heroism and 
whose passions were of that ardent nature which the inhabitants of 
this northeni region can neither feel nor appreciate. But the knight 
and his consort have long since sunk to ihe Tomb, and little do 
I heed their memories. I think not of them as I wander through 
the deserted apartments of this Castle, for what are they to me ! 
No ! there is another name which dwells upon my soul, another 
form which flits across my mind! It is the form of ^^hyrza, 
of their only child, of my first and pnly love! of her who f/ied the 
victim of our guilty passion, of her—(and can I WTite the word) 
who was the wife of my brother! I attempt not to pourtray 
what were her charms, or what her mental beauties! They are 
engraved indeliblj’^ on my bea/rt—^they have entered deeply into 
my soul! 

i I shall pass oVer in a few words the history of my love for her. 
Was it unpardonable that in the bloom of youth and ardour 
of passion 1 should become enamoured of a being chaste and 
beautiful as the angels of«light, and who requited my pas¬ 
sion by a love pure as earthly love can be ? The time at length 
arrived when it became necessary for me to proceed to College.r 
in order to undergo the usual course of study preparatory to 
my entering the profession of the law. I well recollect even now 
the forebodings which crossed my mind as I bade adieu for the 
first time, to Tliyrza. There was a mutual dread of some impen¬ 
ding evil which (Repressed our spirits and rendered our parting 
dov^ly distressing* But days passed and months rolled on. I 
was recovering my tranquillity of mind and daily looking for 
tidingt of Tiiyrza. They never caiae--rinyletters« numerous and 
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passionate as they were, continued unanswered, till as I was one 
day doubting and conjecturing what might to the cause of her 
silence, I received a short and too civil letter from my brother, 
inviting me to be present at his approaching nuptials with— 
Thyrza. Farther than tlys I read not—a dimness appeared to 
obscure mv eyesighk My frame trembled with an ag(»ny which 
I thought would be it’& last, hsawnot^—spoke not—^felt not— 
nor did I shed a tear. From that moment a passion sprung up 
within me to which I had hitherto been a stranger. I felt my 
whole moral composition changed*within me. There wa-i a con¬ 
stant knawing at my heart which suffered me to rest neither by 
night, nor by day. It was the passion of revenge, and I felt 
there was no peace for me until it should be gratified. 

I returned a polite answer to my brothers affectionate letter, 
hoped he would excuse my absence from his nuptials, and conclu¬ 
ded by wishing him every happiness with his Thyrza. I must own 
my hand would with dilnculty write that word, but it was written* 
and 1 remember smiling in bitterness of soul at the expression. 
Some months after I again visited this pastle. The interviews I 
had with her convinced me of her innocence and my brother’s trea¬ 
chery, he had palmed upon her tales of my faithlessness and want of 
principle; he had intercepted letters and had in my name returned 
answers which shocked her virtue and delicacy and which none 
but he could have invented, and had at length persuaded her pa¬ 
rents to force her to marry him. I staid not long in that mansion 
but my •revenge was ample. It is now many years since my 
heart h\s ceased to respond to the notes of affection, since my 
worldly habits have preponderated over my noble feelings, but ray 
nerves even now tremble, my heart even now beats with a quick¬ 
er motion when I think of iny last interview with Thyrza. The head 
which reclined on my shoulder—tlm eye, whicli,moist with tears 
was expressive of all that was noble and affectionate,—the hair 
which loosened from its clasp waved in long and graceful tresses 
down her neck—the hand which locked in mine communicated 
its warmtli to my inmost soul—these—and the words of affection 
issuing from her wounded spirit wese the attractions I then was 
a witness to—and whiciS are now buried in the silent tomb, 
^ome weeks after that parting the remains of Thyrza were con- 
aigned to the vault of this castle. From a note I found here 
written in her hand I learnt she had taken the resolution of de¬ 
stroying herself rather than submit to the embraces of the man 
she abhorred, and her •mangled remains which were found in the 
castle yard too plainly bore evidence to the maimer of her death. 

It is now upwards of twenty years since the events occurred 
which I am relating, and since ffiat I have been engaged in 
the busy paths of life and many and various are the scapes I 
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have witnessed but these events are still fresh in my memnry as 
if I was relating a tale of yesterday—as if she still existed— as 
if I still loved. 

- But he, the curse of my existence, the fiend whose withering 
countenance even now harrows up i/^y soul, must he not be ex¬ 
piating in another world the crimes he cominitted in this? I 
fiometimes in my dreams re-act the Tragedy which ended in his 
death : I fancy myself once more engaged in mortal combat 
with him. I see even now the deep wound with which iny trusty 
weapon pierced his breast. I see and enjoy the agonies depicted 
on his grim and ghastly countenance, and as 1 wake to tiie con¬ 
sciousness that this is not all a dream, but that it is the workings 
of my soul depicting scenes which /lave happened I shudder at 
the recollection of woes occasioned by my passions, and 1 weep 
—not for him but for Thyrza. 

I am now under an assumed name Lord of this castle, which I 
have purchased, for after the death of TJiyrza and of kirn, I em¬ 
barked the whole of my fortune in merchandize and quitted the 
land of my fathers. I bpcame rich in the riches of the world but 
these only increased my poverty of enjoyment. I have journeyed 
"through dmost all the countries of the west, nor has tlie eastern 
world been unvisited by me: 1 have seen those regions of pomp 
and superstition where the religion of Mahomed flourishes : 1 have 
stood by the walls of Constantinople and have listened to the 
roaring of the black waves; I have become acquainted with 
the wandering tribes of Arabia and have bartered my merchan¬ 
dize with th6 wild inhabitants of the desert, but what wbre they 
to me ? I have visited the land ol Gods and Men, of Poetry and 
Passion.—Italy, but beautiful as it is and well as it deserves the 
encomiums bestowed on it, 1 saw not in it any other excellence 
than that Thirzp derived her origin from it. She, alone occupi¬ 
ed my thoughts, she alone ruled in my iinagiuation—and now at 
the age of forty when the generality of men are in the vigor of 
life as I drag my exhausted frame along the corridors of this 
castle I fancy the name of Thyrza is wafted tome on the wings 
of every wind, I appear toihold converse with her as of old/>and 
as of old she smiles upon me! • * * 

Those who have never loved, and I have heard and read that 
such have existed, those who have never felt the induence of this 
passion, its doubts, its hopes, its fears, they perchance may look 
upon me as a weak and fapciful mortal. Let them do so, let 
them boast of their firmness and stoicism. I enyy them not: but 
those who have ^known what it is to link their soul with that of 
some fair daughter of earth, who have cherished that ardent and 
absorbing aflection which is in itself sufficient and more than 
sufficient for existence, those, who have .in secret nursed an 
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Ardent flame^ who have by slow and dubious steps ^vanced from 
the uncertainty of doubt and hope, and become that tW 

one dear object smiles on them; diose who hRvb: lip at this 
stag^e of happiness and then, when the cup was Ab4ut to be pi^e- 
sented to them, overflowing with the nectar of eiydynient, have 
seen it suddenly dashed tolthe earth by some iatal and notedicious 
power; th^se who hdve thus lived add suflered, will pass a lighter 
judgment on my failings and will perhaps not witimol^ a tear ta 
my memory! 

>(■ > ¥ ¥ ♦ , 

Thus much I could decypher df the scroll, the rest Was per¬ 
fectly illegible, and as I laid it down I confess I in some measure 
assented to the appeal conveyed in the last sentence, emanating 
as it evidently did from a ^ mind diseased”' and ill at peace with, 
itself. 


MODERN SHAKSPEARES. 

(From a Correspondent.) 

It is impossible to witness without indignatioii the mutilated 
iE<bftions of Shakapeare that are published in foreign countries. 
Those pieces which have been, what is called, dramatised for 
the modern English stage, have in the opinion of the best judges 
been deteriorated in proportion to the departure from the text of 
Shakspeare. But our theatrical adapters are delicate and 
timid copipared with the emendators of the continent. The fol¬ 
lowing ilotice of the “ Lieferung*? of Macbeth ; Edifted by Meyer, 
and published at Gotha by Hanning, in 1824, is taken from the 
Literatur-Blatt of 3d May, 1825; and the present translation 
both of critic and Editor is almost literati. 

'‘ Franz. Horn has made the unlooked for discovery that the 
" king's murder in.Macbeth, which we have been in the habit 
" of attributing to the seductive splendor of a Crown, is to be 
“ traced to the violent love which exists between Macbeth 
**^and his lady: that in reality, the latter incites him to the deed 
" fr(pn the love she bears her lord, gnd the lord executes it out 
“ love to his lady: Thus^-She soliloquizes: 

^ “ Metbinks I see thee in iibpcriitl splendor 

“ Alrcsdj on tby brow a dassaling diadem 
“ And a whole country subject to tbv nod! 

" How beautif'nl thou aH! And I. tiiy wife 

“ Am queen’d by thee and crowned tbv/n»e / 

“ Oh were the prise but near! e’en tbo’ it were 

“ With mouhAma aiia with chasms girded round, 

“ No depth too deep no hill too high for ine, » 

** My pride and lore would dll and level both 1 

" Again her soliloquy on being informed of tSm king’s arrivals 
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“ Ah F«te! I undftrstand thy digUnt wink 
And the dark riddle is resoW’d in blood! 

king driws near! The raren’s self is hoarso 
7‘‘‘Tbat croaks tb’ intelligence of bis approach! 

He comes to ms! How n^ar the prise dodi He ! 
But dreadful still, the charm that doth divide ust 
“ How direadfan and thou l&vesti Macbeth’s jvife 
** Trembles to pluck what her high wishf^ grasp*** 
*' The golden irnit that fate itself pTeseuts I # 


> Ee it so***l seiics it-—I dare the leap— 

“ Macbeth leaps too—Though more from love to me 
Than from ambition of that “ golden round”— 
•• In him Love is the fountain/>f his prjde 
“ In me is pride the fountain of my love— 

And when our love and pride together play 
*' Where is the dam that can obstruct their way— 
My project rifens—bold and giant like 
It Btanda before my soul in dame! &c. &c.-&c. 


“ Our readers know that when Macbeth is told that Macduff 
"has b^en brought into the world by ihe Cesarean operation^he 
is moilaentarily subdued^ but det^ration supplants his courage 
" and ho attacks Macduff, who drives him irom the stage and 
" returns with his head to Malcolm. Shakspeare mB-j perhaps 
^' bave prefeired this method, in order to make it appear proba- 
" ble, or possible,,that the tyrant has not fallen like a bero, ,^||ilt 
" has been executed like a criminal. This finale, however, is too 
" like the act of a prosing municipal justice to be toh^rated by an 
" emendator of such tact as, Mr. Meyer. As Macbeth has be 
** cpme a regicide merely out of affection to his wife, he is allow-* 
" ed, as a matter of justice, to perish like a warrior, who^jn dying, 
" not only takes ample revenge on his opponent, but enjoys t^ 
" full compliment oi military honors: for as soon as his'last curse 
** is expended, a triumphal procession appears on the stage, the 
“ banners of the army are solemnly spread over .the two bodies, 
and the piece,coucmdes wjth the appropriate anthem of God 
save the King^ ! k 


Macbeth arid Macdufffghting, 

Macb, " Hold—I have of thee upon my shoulder 

“ Enough bhwd,-^Begone 1 seek for thy sWord 
“ Amongst my fbllcwen^ fefed, fork now, my body 
" Is to all womanbora, impenetrsble!' ^ 

Moed. ** Then tyrant thou hast found in me a birth 
'* To break tby spell. 1 was not woman bom 
“ But ripp'd untimely from my mother’s Womb! 

Macb. “ Cursed ! Cursed be HeU-^add Earth il^>|leavin t 
" Hold Macbeth I hold ! ■ 


" (Macduff sfopit’^ith 
bors fcKT utterance in vain—-ftzoe aa * 
" his feedings find vent m d 



sward mtdshiiM, he 

deny hinpi words—* 
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** Now Macduff—now is the tims.! 

“ Onward to Hell! . 

^ (Macduff receives the blow on his shield, and the hlade 
" of Macbeth breaks from the hilt) 

Macb. " (fiel/owing) Ha, My sword too! 

•* (T%rowiHg tht hmiH «< i^acduf$ head) 

** May^t crush tbel>! # 

** Macduff (passing*his sword through the defenceless 
Macbeth.) 

" Begun to Satan! ^ 

“ Macbeth (draws in ^is moment a concealed dagger-^ 
** falls, but collecting his remaining strength, rushes on Mac- 
** duffy and pierces him through the neck, with the exclama- 
Hon .* 

« Come with me I 


C* The warriors fall struggling and roll upon the ground 
" in each other’s grasp, in the same moment is heard a 
shout of exultation from the castle and volumes of smoke 
** and flame issue from the surrendered Dunsinane:) 

(^‘ Macbeth turning his face towards his burning castle, 
** and raising his cleaqhed right hand —bellows:) 

** Cursed—Cursed—Cursed— 

And dies!” 


I think the above specimen is a chefd’cevre of depraved taste. 
Does this poor German deserve English resentment?—No—in 
preferrii^ his own text to Shakspear’s, the crimp cariies the 
bonishmant along with it/* • 

T. M. 


HIDDEN I 9 YS. ^ 

Pleasures lie thickest where no pleasures seefn> 

I'here’s not a leaf that falls upon the ground 
But holds some joy, of silence or of sound; 

Some sprite begotten of a summer dream. 

The very meanest things are made supremo 
With innate ecstacf.* No grain of sand 
But moves a bright and millioii-peopled land. 

And bath its Edens and its Eves, 1 deem. 

For Love, thohgh blind Umself, a curious eye , 

Hath lent me, to behold the hearts of things. 

And touched mine ear with power. Thus far or :ni|^) 
Minute or Itaight^ fixed or free with wings, 

Delight fibm many a nameless covert sly • 

Peeps sparkhng, and in tones fabuliar finga. ; / 

■i; 





THE ISI^ OP NARCONDAM^ 

' 

The clou(l<^pt Isle.of Naxcondam t 
It 

A thousand feet above the waves> 

Which round its ^Ud shorel Bwee|». 

A thousand feet above the sea^ ‘ 

In solitude subliiro;—^ 

So bath it stood, so shall it stand 

. Until toe end of time 1 o 

Ko hfunan foot hath ever trod 
. That wilderness so lone. 

But here the Eagle monarch dwells 
Of an undivided throne. 

Ages that shake a world, lone Tale I 
Change not thy. rocky brow; 

Thou wer’t a thousand years ago. 

The same that thou art now. 


Silence amid thy forests hoar, 

Silence withiR thy caves; 

Save jfbr the whisperings of the breeze. 
The murmur of the waves. 


For ever stand thy parapets. 
Impregnable and dread, 

Nor Earthquakes raze tliy battlements 
Though thunders scar my head. 

Fast anchor'd on thy dome of rocks 
Time hath no dates for thee. 

For ever and for ever thus, 

Ty^ of eternity! 


same vwt ocean at thy feet. 

In sUence or in storms; 

The clouds aye settling round rhy head. 
Of a thousand hues and forms. 


Nm life, nor time, nor spuce beside- 
ThoU only say'st l am" 

^ . '^ch ia its solitude and pride, 
lii tiie peak of. Nucondam i * 


■..CAPEfSOUTH.' r.'' 

Narcohdun stands in the ofEsn^^alof^^dz^MssiRf 
tee the densest jungle. 





THE BEAR AND THE BASHAW. 

IMITATCQ 

^rom a dFreiwiD FautiebiUr* 

I ENTITrED 

B’OUllS A LE^ACHA. 

CHARACTERS. 

TURK^. 

Shahabaiiamaltque.— TAe Bashaw. A crsdnlous old fool 
•^rather good natured for a Bashaw, excessively ignorant^ 
dying of ennui and eternally in search of amusement, 

Modstapha.— fool—his adviser. 

Roxolana.— A captive lately received into the Bashaw’s 
Serajrlio and the reigning favourite. 

X\iL^Uk.-r-lIer Confidante. 

EUHOPEANS. 

Bin. Bronze.—C* devant Manager*of the West Peckkam 
Company of Comedians—now a merchant. 

Mr. Mark Antony \i^\}m\m.~His companion and parU 
ner. formerly apprentice to a Tallow Chandler, but latterly 
principal serious hero and poet to the West Peckham Com* 
pany, 

t THE BEAR AND THE BASHAW.* 

Scene 1st.— A court yard in Shahabahainalique’s Seraglio— 
with a gilded railing at the extremity—ahmldingto the left 
over the door of v) hick ‘^Apartments of the Women,” 

on the right a stone walU ahoui the middle of which is 
a gilded grating projecting a little way from the wall, hut 
joined to it—over the grating is written Menagerie. A flower 
tree is trained up dose by the Blenagerie as if against the 
wall,—near the front on the right-side of the stage is the 
rnnsnud of the Bashaw. • 

At the rising of the CuRTAlN, RoXOLANA, Zulema and 
otlmr Sultanas enter hastily from different wings. 

All .—Well, what news—what news? 

How has he passed the night ? 

iJoar.—Did the §ruel andEati de Cologne do him any good ? 

A Sultana.— Oh, they should have given hii% the beef-steak 
soaked in turpentine ! 

Zm/.—A las, ray saul trembles I 

Alas! Aias! 
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iloar,r~The last Bulletin anncninced that he was better. 

ZtuL —^But that abhorred Doctor will spoil all—he insisted 
that they should give him three little dogs and a bushel of car¬ 
rots to eat. 

A Sultana .— And he too in that weak state ! 

Zul .—It is not at all sat^factory.t 

Rox. —Do they guess who w,ould succee'S him ? t 

Zul. —Oh madam! that can be but of little consequence to you, 

J jovl ought to be less apprehensive than any one on account of 
iis loss, if the angel of ^td±\skotild release him. For every one 
know's the rank you hold in the heart of the Bashaw, and if you 
would only relent—the death of a thousand— 

Rox .— 13 iish—hush—know you not that it is impossible, think 
you I can forget that I am a wife. Though my husband was jea¬ 
lous and did persuade rne to accompany a lady to Malta, in 
which voyage we were picked up by the Corsair who sold me, 
sold me to the Bashaw—I cannot forget him—alas iny poor! 

Enter Moostapha. 

Heavens what brings Moostapha here—looking as scared 
too as he did the night 1 boxed his ears, and put an ounce of 
pepper in the Bashaw’s Sherbet. , 

Moost.—(In great affiiction) —Madam—Ladies—’tis done 
—earth w'as unworthy of him—’tis all over—he died with the 
conjposure of an undertaker—Oh those three accursed little dogs 
and the bushel of carrots—’tis all over. 

Rox. —Ah! then he is no more. • 

Moost. —^JMadam you have sai’d it—the Arctic Bear^telougs to 
History—he did — mind Ladies — I say did. exist. 

Zul. —The poor dear dear Bear. 

Moost .— Yes Madam, ive shall never see him more. 

(All Weep*) t 

Moost. —Tlie warmest friend, the best nut-rracker^—-what 
an irreparable loss for me and the menagerie! The Black Bar¬ 
bary Ape will certainly commit Felo de se, and the Rhinoceros 
is already in despair—nevertheless—I speak it in confidence 
Ladies, the dear deceas’bd had no^ quite all the amiable qua¬ 
lities to which he pretended. • 

Rox. —What Moostapha!—you who always loved and prg,ised 
him so much ? 

Moost. —Loved him—of course I loved him, it was the 
Bashaw's orders that everj^ body should love him like a brother, 
and, when His Highness was by, 1 hop£ that J made no invidious 
vS^jS|iuctionbetween them.. But the Arctic Bear had whims, he had 
very inconvenient—and an infinite number of 
who was specially attached to his person, have oftea 
sUii'ertjd by them. 
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Zul. —^You Moostapha—how pray ? 

Moosf. —^Why he once gave me such a tender embrace that I 
lost my appetite for a fortnight—and another time he rubbed all 
the skin oif my face in aniaraicable salute with his muzzle—^in¬ 
deed I couW say mu?h more on this» subject only I have the most 
profound respect for departed greatness. But Oh, Ladies, the most 
terrible matter is how to break this dreadful event to the Bashaw. 
My Lord Shahabahjiinalique is at present in happy igiiorauco of 
the fatal aifair—and though the* best natured Bashaw in the 
world, the Prophet alone knows how a man coinmaiuUng the 
heads, gullets, and noses of all the faithful in these regions might 
take the death of his favourite. 

Zul. —Besides he would.have notliing to do. 

Moost .—He might take to decapitation and the bowstring, 
merely to dispel his ennui. 

Rox. —Heavens, he might even take to making love ! 

All. —Horrible !!! 

Moost. —Well Ladies, ours is a common cause—I contide this 
melancholy case to your discretion. 

Rox. —We cannot eonceal it from him long. 

Moost.—TrvLQ, but if he hears of this cursed, I mean amiable 
animal’s death before he has some novelty to distract his attention 
it is all over with some dozen or a score of us. 

• Enter a servant. 

Sernt. —Mr. Moostapha, jtwo English Merchants are at the 
gate, they pretend that you have promised them an audience 
this morning. 

Moost. —Merchants—the beard of the Prophet be blest—the 
very thing—tliey have all kinds gf knick-knacks and curiosities 
for sale, and we may pick up something, praised be the Jack-, 
ass of Hourah Al Rasched,—Let them in—let them in Ali—in a 
fortunate liour have they come—ladies to your apartments,—those 
ii|estitnable merchants! you shall see them by and by, but hrst 
let me speak to them—-^onie—in-»in. 

All enter the Seraglio. 

Enter Bronze and Oubbins. 

Bronze. —Gome in Gubbins, come in, can’t you—^you fool,we 
are near the women’s apartments, are you afraid they will eat 
you. , • 

Gubbins. —No—^why—why should I be afraid, but these here 
Turks makes nothing of pallisadoing one ii»tbey fancy one a lit¬ 
tle too handsome, and looking about the walls of their seraglio. 
You recollect what Othello did, thaPs all. Besides I never sees a 
woman without thinking of my poor wife* you recollect the lines 
{ wrote when she left me to go on board of «hip^" Bear Dodt.’* 
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Bronse. —Oh ! perfectly, you called her the sajfe and onions of 
your existence, and the stuffing; of your life. But my dear Gobbins 
sink the Poet, and the principle serious Hero of the West Peck- 
bam Company in the more di|Gjnified lharacter of the merchant. 

Cub .—Sink !—confound fiiem, they sunk me. 

Bronze. —Oh—Psha ! 

Gub. —Yes, they dil though—I had two and twenty shillings 
a week and a pound of dips when 1 was foreman to old Suet 
the Tallow Chandler—but you told me that my pen, and not my 
candles ought to illuminate mankind. 

Bronze. —Well you had, you know.been wonderfully success* 
ful in the Footman’s Magazine and contributed three sonnets to 
the Ladies Maid’s Weekly Recreation. 

Gub. —And so you proposed to me to take a third share in 
the WVstPeckhaiM Theatre, where i was to write the new trage* 
dies—post the bilN, and do principle serious. 

Bronze. —It was a rise above your former situation, quite in¬ 
estimable. 

Gub. —Inestimable !—quite !—My share of the first night\4 
performance was one and four pence, and the third of a pound of 
tripe that a butcher’s boy had pledged for a ticket at the Box Doi;r. 

Bronze .—Why talk of such trifles. 

Gub. —Oh trifling enough as you say, and I shouldn’t have 

minded only that oa the strength of being a great actor# and a 

great author, L married my poor dear lost wife—as I sqM, 

< 

As flymen briglit the niiptnal fillet bniind. 

Ttie blue iiiora laugh’d, and spread a sound aronn 1. 

« While’ — 

Bronze .—Yes -tthaCs all ve>y true, I remember the verses, 
but we have now left the Boards for the exchange. 

Gub. —Yes and a pretty exchange we have made of it, 
quite at par, though, for we had nothing then and we have 
nothing now—they can’t accuse us of doing any thing for the 
lucre of gain however. * • 

Bronze. —Have nothing now!—Have I not tried a thonsand 
titues to convince you that a great speculator in the present day 
is only encumbered by property, who would try to swim a river 
with a hundred weight of gold about his neck, the guinea sinks, 
the bubble floats, the only metal we want is brass, and of that I 
think my DearGubby we have a saiBcient capital—why Sir, sim¬ 
ple as I stand here I yas the head, or, what is the same thing, the 
tail of two joint stock companies. One for governing the East In-» 
dies by Steam at a saving of a million per mensem—and another 
for the ptit^ose of bringing ready made tea from China by an 
uadar sea tuiutal* It was to have been distributed bot and boi 
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througbout Great Britain by means of fountainis, and people 
Mrould only have had to put milk and sugar to their liking. 

Q^ub —Well my dear Bronze -1 rely upon your superior 
genius—^for as 1 sai(|. ^ 

Genius is mighty, lik^ a ilap of thunder, 

It makes a noise and then the people wonder.” 

And indeed I dont know any thing else we have to rely upon.' 

Bronze .—Toe returns from the Calcutta market. 

Gn/A.—Yes, we sent out seventy-two pair of skaites. 

Bronze. —Well, and is there not a man gone out on purpose to 
make ice, could any thing be more fortunate ? 

Gub. —But then the venture we brought with us. 

Bronze .—Sixty dozen of Spruce Beer. 

Gub. —It all went otf—pop. 

Bronze. —Twenty pounds of long moulds. 

Gub. —They have all melted 

Bronze .—A dozen of Cheshire cheeses. 

Gub. —The rats liave eaten it all. 

Bronze. —Three ca^ks of Pale Ale. 

Gub. —It’s all gone sour. 

Bronze .—Oh well Mr. Gubbins—if you go on in that way, 
I wdsh 1 had left you to come and seek for your wife by your¬ 
self. • 

Gub ‘—Now don’t you be liufBsh, Bronze, "^^u know it was 
half your fault that I sent Ifer away, because you w'ould always 
play Romeo when she play’d Juliet—I couldn’t bear it when I 
myself w'as principal serious youlh~and then poor thing she was 
taken by one of those piratical villains as 1 described in iny son* 
net. * * 

'' They shoot with Boaih and Pistol, Drum and Gun I 
“ Do believe, and think. U all quite I’uany.” 

• Lord knows what has become of her, but dont be congrumpher- 
(Ous—you know how I udmire your genius. 

Bronze. —Yes, but to have one’s mercantile .skill doubted by 
one’s partner, to be supposed incapable of carrying on business 
without a capital—besides Gubby—hadn’t we a beautiful bl«ick 
Beug^ Bear ? 

Gub. —Aye, but he's dead. » 

Bronze.~-^Q inilcli the better. It saved us the trouble of killing 
him for his skin, but never mind what else we have, I have talents 
and industry, and you have impudence—With such a stock we 
cannot fail. 

Gub. —impudence ?—I assure you there never was* a moiti 
hashful man—as 1 once said of my self. 
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*• He has a face where modesty has put on, 

A ruddy glow like gravy of roast Hiatton> 

And as he blushes, his two earis and nose is, 

**' Compared by many folks, to full blown roses.” 

Bronze, —Butnotwithstun^ing all that,y^a koow always 

put yourself forward on alloccalions— (aside) I must persuade 
him that he is a volunteer or he’ll run restive. 

. Gub.-A^tti sure Bronze I do no such thing, for as I said in 
my little poem upon a sucking'pig. ^ 

Bronze. —Exactly so—^but didn’t you volunteer to speak the 
prologue the first night of the opening of the West Peckham ? 

Oub. —^h Bronze—Bronze—I believe you sent me to do it 
that the boys in the Pit might pelt away all the rotten apples andi 
oranges before you came on—I remember f wrote the prologue 
myself. It began “ Foryour applause,” but I had got no further 
than “For your appl.”—When a golden pippin came slap into 
my mouth and there I stood gaping like a roasted pig with a 
lemon between bis teeth. • 

Bronze. —^Ha! Ha! Ha! but you really are very l^enture- 
some. t 

Gub. —^Tliat is to say you put me forward on all occasions— 
and I begin to have almost enough of it. If there is any danger 
to run or blow to receive—any body to be kicked—it always f alls 
to my share^—whereas the articles of our partnership sqy that 
we are to share and share alike—we have had nothing elte yet 
to divide and I really wish you would take your portion. * I as¬ 
sure you I never was greedy—so pray dont stand upon any cere¬ 
mony, the next knocks and kicks that are going claim half with¬ 
out scruple—I shant be in the least offended I assure you. 

Bronze. —^All will go right my dear Gubby, if we can only do 
something here in the way of trade. 

Gub. —Yes but I tell you we have nothing to trade with. 

Bronze. —Now tliat’s no matter in the world, every thing must 
liave a beginning—oh, if we had only the irian who can sit upuai 
air—or a mermaid—or an ice-berg, or any other little curiosity to 
present to the Bashaw. 

Gub.—Yes, but as you know we hav’n't got them what’s tho 
use. 

Hrowzc.-—Hav’n^t got them blockhead—f suppose yowd say 
that to the Bashaw. A precious opinion he would have of us truly, 
but if you do by the immortal Ben Jotison I’ll never see you 
more»^jpff| leave yoil here by yourselfi 

Giji|py^h Bronze don’t—don’t talk so. If I was left here by 
inysm die of fright at my owa shadow IHte celebra* 

i wiU by Comus, 
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Gub. —^Dont,pray dont—-I’ll do whatever you tell me. 

Bronze. —Well then mind—the 'firm of Bronze, Gubbins^ 
and Co. can supply every thing. 

Gruh .—Every thing? 

Bronze —Yes—^from a ship of the line to a paper of pins, 
from a whale to a tooth pifck, and from a magazine of gunpow¬ 
der to a penny worih of brown sufar. 

GmJ.—A whale—oh*Bronze~he’ll never swallow the whale ! 

Bronze. —Hush—^you fool—they are coming say just as I 
do—obey me—and be ready to take advantage of any favoura¬ 
ble opportunity.. * 

Enter MOOSTAPHA. 

\_Speaking without perceiving Bronze and Gubbins.] 

Moost .—I have done all I can to suppress the fatal intelli¬ 
gence till we get something new to divert the Bashaw’s thoughts, 
and thanks to the Prophet he suspects nothing—I left him occu¬ 
pied, blowing through a tobacco pipe at some little red fishes in 
a glass jug, and so he is fix’d for at least an hour—now if I 
could onJl think of something else to amuse him. Oh ! (seeing 
Bronze^iflkd Gubbins) there are the European Merchants. 

Gub. —^Yes, merchai\ts without merchandize. 

Bronze .—^Will you hold your tongue you suicide—(to Moos~ 
tapha) Sir we are your humble servants Bronze, Gubbins & Co. 
have you any commands in our way. 

Gub .—Wliat way is that?—Oh Bronze ! 

Bronze .—^We have every rarity, curiosity and iVility that His 
Highneos the Bashaw or tiuiir Highnesses the Mrs. Bashaws 
can possibly require. 

Moost. — (Aside) How fortunate ! 

Gub. — (Aside) Now Bronze pray dont go on so. 

Bronze .—Yes Sir—ourtravellirtg assortinerlt is pretty large; 
amongst other things we have a pair of slippers that belonged tp 
Julius Caesar—Prester John’s pipe and tobacco box. A young 
mammoth—the eldest Brother of the Great Ainericau Sea Serpent 
—and above all the celebrated Black Bear from Bengal in the 
Easf Indies. » * 

Gub .—Oh ! what tarrididlers (Aside.) 

• Moost .—I am the luckiest of men—my dear friends, you 
are the very people I wanted. The Bashaw condescends to labour 
under an Rtniction and we wish to divert his melanclioly. Anjy lit¬ 
tle amusemept, apy thing curious, kny thing to take a prdmmeiit 
Jpart in a sort of^ete would be highly acceptable. 

Bronze. —Sir, account yourself lucky that ^Bronze, Gubbins 
arid Cp. have arrived in'these parts—for a Fete, my partner is tire 
very man—allow me to presemt my friend to y6u--^he eats fire.. 
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Guh.—^{Trying to stop him) 1 am blow’d if I do! 

J8ro«cc'.—Swallows spits. 

—Never .swallowe<I a spi<^ in my life. 

Bronze. —xVIastkates glass bottles and paving stones, andl 
above all dances like an Angel on the tight rope. 

Gu/j. — {Aside) Oh \a —^you know fdont. 

Bronze.—{Aside) you doJ-ou.rascal you‘"do,its only taking a 
pole in your li nd with a bit of lead at each end, and then you 
may be quite confident. 

Gub.-^Y&», that 1 shall break ray neck. 

Moost —Tiiat is not exactly what!! meant; the Bashaw hates 
to see people exert themselves, it gives iiim trouble, he likes that 
sort of amuseim’jit that makes one sleep. 

Bronze. —^.Ah—great dinner parties for instance, or young 
ladies playing on the Piano Forte. 

Moost. —Not exactly, but quiet sagacious animals, who spell 
words, and pick out cards with their noses, he doats in short on 
wise beasts—and he liatl a white arctic Bear who was the jew* 
el of his eye, and the nutmeg of his ali'ections. 

Gub. —A Bear ?—Oh, we had such a beautiful Be* 

Moost —What does your partner say? 

Bronze. —^He says that we have such a beautiful Bear. 

Gnb. —Fm sure now' 1— 

Bronze. —Oh you don't want to part with him, eh !—but come 
come Gubbins—be is, 1 acknowledge, tiie existing wonder of 
the world, but then for Hje general good of the concern we must 
sacrifice our private afi’ections—is so lond of hgn Sir—• 
(’Aside) say so you rascal, say so. 

Gub. —Oil, yes very fond of him— (Aside.) Who do you 
mean ? 

I'ronze. —He is as his own child to him. 

Gub.—Yes, he’s my ownlchiid, tohiiii('«.vic?c.^ Who the devil 
do YOU mean Bronze? 

Jironze. —In short Sir witli all reverence to the Bashaw and 
yourselt^—there is not such another Bear in the world. 

Moost.—Oixii it be possi^jle ? What have you really afieprjike 
purs? ' 

Bronze. —To a hair precisely the same kind of creature ex¬ 
cept that having resided in a wai'm climate, he is not quite ^ 
fair as your Bear. 

Moost. —Oh blackish! 

JBrouze—X Brunette—but what is cpihur ? Talent is every 
thing, i^nd 1 give you my honor that ours is tlie most accomplished 
the world, lie has been the adUiiration of all the Courts 
l/e has visited. The Emperor of Hussia gave him a diamond 
and the Pope created him a,Cardinal. 
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' Gfai5*--0h Cf^im!!! ^ , 

Browarc.—There was a feJk of a Faronetcf i^'hilc in England 
and he actually received the freedom of the Ftirrier*s Company, 
- is admirablej l am the most fortunate of sinners. 

His manners*5^oii say-^ 

Bronxt .—Are bl«gid as%ew milk and sweet as syrup of violets 
in fact the]^ received their last poliim in Calcutta;, where conde- 
hcenion is as plentiful as claret^ pride of place as mtcommon as 
good potatoes, and the British character is only less amiahhi 
and admired for its softness^ and suavity—than my Bears. 

Exquisite-r^nd his accomplishments ? 
Bronze.*^kre secondary to his sterling merits, nevertheless 
he dances like an angel, is an excellent mathematician, and plays 
Upon, the violincello divinely. 

Afoo^i^.—Is it possible ? 

JSrortJse.—Yes true iijibn my veracity, fie has had lessons too 
from Velluti and sung a duett or two with Sontag, but a natu^ 
ral modesty interferes with his singing in general society. The 
only time he attempted in public was wJien he pl^’d at the 
€howrin|iee Theatre for the benefit of bears, wheii lassureyou 
all the yMng gentlemen in Calcutta attended. 

Moo8t>-—\ am a mad& man—the very thing.—My dear, dear 
friends, I prophecy, 1 foresee for you and for your Bear, a most 
brilliant destiny,—what if the Bashaw should appoint him 
Prime Minister. 

<?M6.-rWhat?—Who Prime Minister ? 

MooM .—Your Bear. • 

My Bear ? * 

Yes our Bear, ' 

Gub, —Our Bear—Why you know that our bear— 

Moost. —Is the very animal I wan^ and will ha’ge—your patter 
{to Bronze) may dance very well on the tight rope, but he is 
rather tiresome in conversation. 

Bronze .—Gubbins liave the matter to me* 

Oud.—Well this beats every thing—I’ll gound write a Son* 
net upon it. * 

Moost.—^OUT fortune i^madeMr.M^i^chant. Yours and mine, 
u^n your bear catch fish ? 

Bronze.*-Catch fish i—he is first cousin to a man at Maiksi 
who could stay under water seventy-two hours at a streteii 
without drawing breach. » ; i 

MoeisU^T^ J^asbav will Idse his senses^ he Ukes fi^ of 
t|fj^s^~Tny friehdjvom 

‘ do yod hear Our fOrtmie & Reside* 

3l^I«i)OMr. Jddosts^a is#iO Bashaw a kiud msui ? « 

sd ttm it wduM ^te mdtkU 
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you, but be can’t bear to bekept waitiDg^» soxQake b^tSie to btlng 
your Bear to ShahababamUbque^ , 

, Bronze. —That’s the Bashaw ? 

^ Moost. —^Yes he gives a fete to ^ay to his favourite •Biiltkna 
itvho is an English woman, and as you and yoUr Bear are Eng¬ 
lish it will give him pleasure to see htr countrymen—^let me seO 
we will begin with a dance (hi t^e tight,rope. 

Gub .—If 1 am the only one to dance I’ll just trouble you> for 
es 1 said in my Sonnet. 

The man is all the same as gopd as dead 
** Who breaks Uis neck or knocks off hif poor head.” 

Bronze.—Y ou see how his self-love is wounded; he’s jealous 
(fo Moostapfm) of the Bear. 

Moost.—k]x I see- 7 then he shall swallow spits, and eat paving 
atones, hut we’ll arrange all that by,an|i by, I must a'^ay to the 
bashaw, who pray remember always gets in the humour to-cut 
’ofi'heails if kept waiting. 


excellent'friend Bronee permit ihe to propose 
one question to you, pray how do you -find yourself ? 
iBro«jse.--Why pretty well thank youTjrubbins how do you do ? 
Gub ,—merely wished to know in the way of simple inform 
ination whether you have not by chance lost your senses. 
Bronze. —Why, have you found them Gubhy, 

Gub. —No—but to go for to tell the Bashaw aboyt a Bear 
that can dance and play, and do the rulenf three, and manner 
of mathematicals, why where in‘the versal world willi you find 
such an animal, except you send for the learned pig« 
i^row^c.TT-Why now can’t you gtte^4 
No, can’t upon iny souL 


Cr<#6,—:I can’t! 

Bronze.—My friend —You are the Ikrtunate youths 
» Gub—Mol 

jBro»js;e.r-"Yes tlie good of the concern requires it. , » , 

Bronze.—Bnt such a beast—you ought to feci flattered, bj 
|he charaetl^r I drei^r—a,perfect Bear. The Ap(dto of 

the Ursine race. . • 

. <3f«d.rT?Yes» but^' 

j,Brofi«e.-TrNow; don't mar (mr feir^e, ,X ^ielb you that 

'':WBl?Uin... 7 '.V.;/ ..J" 





I am 'surq I wish that 
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Wbat he can^see—had bilter mind •his eyot ' 

j&ro«ffe.-^Why now don’t you recollect we liadi f Bear, 

; <f«6.^Yes,.but he died of a chromatic disorder^^and now w« 
|iave only his skin- e . 

Bronzeft^Weli, Pwill put you id to it, 

, C?M^.-~Thc 4evU you will 1 * ■ ; / 

. Bronze. —I.wilL ; , 

Gub. —I knew how it would be.—It will end in my first hein^ 
made to dance , upon hot “plates,’ and then being cut up into 
Westphalin hams. Its always the way. 

Bronze.r^'BxA my dear friend—let me intreat you not to mai* 
so promising a scheme—you. are exactly his height—^your mani 
pars are alike—^you dance and play to-perfection on the violin- 
cello—-what would youWave more—the character was made foij 
you. 

Gub. —Aye you said the same of Macbeth, but I’ll be bang’d 
if I play this part. 

Bronze. —But consider our fortune—you may he made chan- 
aellor of the Exchequer ? 

02/6.—1 despise fortune, far as I said in my ode to Mr* 
Sheriff Parkins,. 


** Whftt is money bat'yellow and white metal. 
With which our washerwoman’s bills we settle.’* 


What for a little paltry drosa would you makd a brute of a 
philosopW, and a man of letfers ? 

Bronze.^Mj dear Gubbins, the three characters are quite 
compatible, you will be a second Doctor Johnson; so come now. 

, Gub. —I’ll tell you what itis Bronze. If 1 do I’ll h®— (RoxobAN 4 
sings behind the scene.) My oear Bronze do you hear BiaU 
Do you know the voice?—hush! (shesings again) by th&Mil'.cr 
9 nd his men, 'tis she, she! 


Bronze .—She! Who ? 

Ckib. —^Have you forgot her sweet voice ^Didn’t she draw 
great houses at the West*Peckham slttgitig “ Ghen-y ripe,” its 
'my wife—My dear partner give me |oy. . 

- Bronze .'—My dear FelloW^—^notliing could, possibly deli|^lt 
pie more. ■ , 

Gub. —^Yes here is where the pirates have brmight help—I 
btdy Hope—but •she said she would die before she iyol|d#‘dove 
another, and I guess from, her singing, that she ia^by sd Cleans 
dead^but how to 


is Mly^d^ 
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j^ 0«$s--^ere»ow, if I ai<k’t Aink 

rMfmiMe.~-^It isUto mly^6!y i6r y to get near I^f and tsuaiko^ ^ 
yourself known. 

Gub .—But bless me^for one So retnarktMy «kkndsonio^^^^^'^^ 
disfigure himself so before Ins chiettabiddy ta 
reason—why she'll be fHgbt^Oid out of her wits. * 

J?r 0 »sre.-^No stn^ thing—iMI give her a hint that youvUre b^ 
no means so great a brute as you anpear. come, come, wo have ^ 
no time to loose. « ‘ r 

Well Bronze, you are a man of great genius, and if 
you really think— ' . / ' 

Bronze. —Phsa! It is only plodders who think—-Poets, Lovers, 
Ore all ifnpulse and instinct like opera dancers. 

6r«5.—You say true. My dear Frienii ^do with me as you like 
for as 1 observed in my lines to a bundlir of Asparagus. 

When love points out, as is bis dnty 
The way to succour weeping beauty, 

- We scorn the fnriep and the fates 

And dosn’t care for five barr’d gates.. 

■ ■ {Exeunt 

Enter /As Bashaw, Moostapha, ^Roxalana, Zuleh^/ 
StJLt Ail AS, Courtiers, Guards, Slaves, ^c. Shahabanialiqie 
sits douon on the musnud ,—Roxolana sits beside him—~a Slavs 
brings the'Bashaw's pipe. 

Bash. —’V^ell now we are here to amuse ourselvesK let lis 
lose hb time. 1 can’t bear to be keg)t waiting—amuse y€mi*i4elves 
my frien^i and pray make haste, fori declare to yon whoever is 
not antused I shall order his nose and both his ears to be taken: 
off immediately, so be gay—be gay—^awns.) 

"Mtihsii—^C m&king a Concentration of the 

histre of the heavenly bodies, brUliant h^||lligence of the earth 
(Baslmw yawnsj deign to accept the bbmii|e with#Mcli I throw 
myself at your sublime feet,tjermit me to kiss the duk oflFyouii res>s 
plendant shoes, that is to say boots Baskaiw's fopt.y 

RiWfjl^Kiss it my PriiSn^a and ir^lcbmeV^ k other if 

yOufihd It do'ypu good „ 

to ■ybur__Ph^ne5s's'^-^fibioUsness.'"" ‘ 
be gay, be mirthful, it’is the order of the day* 
and exceedipgiy amusing {ymom) did you hot promise ide tl»k 
wbshouid'hbve biia.sbinecia^ 

V Yes a. BeaTlrbm-tlfi!^ of ' 

eiSiilillteiie h^ hiidl^dj,;:he'iff;ah ;-hoRor*'tb;^ 
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of Bear8,-^youVe we^lcAW®; ^ ' 

Rox^ — (AuMe) RfaxtenWy anbii I beliovb mS" can it 
it "i* vfiri^sse say poorr bosband’s friend t^w.bo< moreover 
played Romeo to my Juliet very pleasantly. 

. 4 J^oafc-rr«Mr.,Bearman> you may speafe, s 

; Browate^^iYeay my-inco^parable Bear was born and toddn 
tbe eminent^ity of Calcutta, be |}as ^ll the virtues and manners 
ftw wbich that polite capital is celebrated, be came f^om thence 
to Iiiondon-e.iiiade the tour of Europe with a private tutor, and 
now pants for the honor of an introduction to the great, the pow^ 
erfui, the virtuous^Sha-ha-l)a— 

Moost. —Go on—go on-^how can any one forget so hue a • 
a, name as Shahabahamalique^ 

. Bronze. —The generous Shahahobmor-r 
BneA.—He is a very,|iaUte*young man that. 

. Hroware^Tbe patron bf the arts; 

Bash. —Very civil indeed. 

, jBrowafe.—The cherisher qf Bears. 

Bash. —Really he is very polite, and I declare amuses mq 
exceeding^.— (Yawns.) * ; 

;. iJoari-^What is become of my poor dear Mark Anthony Gub^ 
bins.— (Aside,) 

( Bronze.—li is not necessary ladies and gentlemen that I v 
abould now explain all the qualities of my Bear—many can shew 
you an animal of the kind who runs up a pole, or a wise do^ 
who play# at Dominos, or a Canary Bird that fires off guns 
and cgloilates simple multiplication—my Bear does ull this—s 
and is besides an agreeable colfipanion in a Post Qhaise. 

HaM.—Merchant of Bears—what did you say about the, 
dog, and the bird ? . ; 

, jSrowAC-—The animals themselves will explain^your migblidiss, 

J have a whole cargo pf them. , * ^ 

i5aM.-r*Dear me, will be monstrously amusjing, , 
Bro?»J 9 e.nr“When thqy arrive pn shore I sbaff have tJje honor, 
to present J^em ; at present permit me to offer tq your Highness 
a hiiltfbewing the exercises and gener#! virtues of myBear. ; 

that is right, it wiU .be, excessively amusing L, 


never can understand any thing ^le^s it is very well explaiiiedT— 
uiuess I have a biU of a concert, Mr. Merchant of Boars, t dbp't' 
cam afig ibribe,.niusic. 

Bronze distributing th^ li0e, gipes one 

What do 1 see {reading) “ The BeW"; is your' U ; 




n|t^.iys,sp' 
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w!|its your ]^ghne»# oi^erg deign to cdtntiijii^d 
bim and he will obey. 

Surprizing iirtimnl—inafveHous anima|h^teH tne, tell 
ine i say, (aside) I dont know what to iiiy to %itti I‘hni‘ stur^ 
cnrioiis and singular animal—i« sbort---aui^riariiig animal-*^ 
Merchant of Bears my peimtratioli ^annoj; be deceiyed^ 

‘ Brmxe~---{Tn alarm) 

Bash,-r-l see that he is a very wise animal-^aiid 
gurpriziiig and ^ife amusing--“biit let me see him do sotnetliiiig 
clever and singular—can he read?. 

Bronze. —^Perfectly-—read^—oh yes—as well as any schbolj* 
master in your Highheses’ dominions—but then he always reads 
to himself. ; 

Bash .—Well that is very wonderful—Pm sure I dont know— 
but I—. ■ ^ 

Moost .—Star of the first magnitude—here are some num* 
bers painted on ivory given to your Highness by a Christian 
trader for the use of their little Highnesses—let your slave place 
them before this sage b.east and ask him a question ? 

Sa^k. —^Ah—it will be marvelously amusing—and I declarer 
if he dont answer rightly he shall eat all the square bits of ivory; 
^at will be very amusing. ' 

ilfooaif.—Now please your Highness shall I ask him how much 
three times three makes. 

Bash. —es—Yes—and make haste, it will be veiydiverting. 

Moost.—{Tkrotm down the counters) Sage animal tell the 
light of the world how much three times three makes. 

Bash.—Mr. Bear merchant what is that sagacious beast doing 
with his foot ? 

Bronze.—'(Aside) that fpol will make some absUrd blunder,—. 
Oh please your highness he’s merely making a little caloulatioii 
with his toe, using the “Light Fantastic” as Shakspear, says 
{Asid^ to Gubbins) now none of your folly or the sum total will 
be hanging^for two, 

Quk.’-^icks out and holds up i^e v*' ■ 

, Brmze.^(Aside) Oh Lord—Oh%ord. 

now that very amusing, what is that hebol^n 

in his band. 

Jlf9oe#.t,.^d!ybon of intelUgence it slgnifiea^^^ ^ 

BusA.—Wonderful—^veryt wond^M trdy; only think that a 
Brute animal should possess so much diseerjmaenL ^ 1 coiddmob 

t .suhmife ^yoii^^xlfUiimiousneiNhM^ 3 
Ah !—1 declare asp# 
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I should not have thought of that—^Hark-eo 
Merchaot of Bears—does 3 times 3 make 20. 

r§,h your highness—I dont kno^ what may he 
tho case ;4cre*~hut where my Bear was educated 3 times 3 was 
always .consider’d as twenty or in fact any other numher; as 
three times three cheers for#instance. ' 

Bash. —Well I dedlare 3Ioostaplla, that’s a very sensible man 
jdiat Merchant of BearsVand tKe whole thing is very amusing^ 
and makes me very tired—can’t that surprizing animal do some¬ 
thing else. 

, Bronze. —^What is there Re cannot do? 

Bash. —I’m sure I dont know—can he sing? 

Bronze. —Why that*is his weak point—he is naturally mo¬ 
dest—and just now rather hoarse^ but be can dance like a pea 
on a tobacco pipe—and play on the double bass like Orpheus 
himself. 

There Moostapha—only tliink how amusing. He can 
play upon a bass Fiddle like a tobacco pipe and dance like Mor¬ 
pheus. Hoxalana shall dance with him directly^ and if he does it 
well he shall have a bushel of split peasfi and the inside of a bul¬ 
lock for his supper—but first let us hear him play. 

Bronze. —My Lord you shall be satisfied. 

Bash —I should like to hear something of his own composi- 
fion. 

Bronze. —Certainly the piece he is about to perform is entire<;;> 
ly his ow^. 

Come come, mercliant of Bears; youhawe corrected it 
a little ell ? • 

Bronze. —No j[ipon my honor, but your Highness shall judge 
for yourself. Ladies and gentlemen let me entreat silence and at¬ 
tention, my Bear is going to begin. 

OUBBINS plays “ Cherry Ripe*/* On tits jbouble Bass, 

Bronze. —There Rossini never composed such aii air as that. 

RasA.—Most marvellous and amusing; well certainly Europe 
Is the only place for such things—a Turkish Bear would nevei* 
hayetione so much. Tell me now hou^did you manage to instruct 
this pleasant animal in sucE a surprizing manner? answer to my 
satisfaction and I will make you tutor to my children which will 
be very amusing. 

Bronze. —My Lord you must first catch a Bear—that is if 
yott'can. ■ ' ■ ^ ; 

Yes iuioncetve, ifyoucan—weTl ? 

Bronze. —^Wdl, it’s best to catch a young^Beaiv but if yon 
aateh an old (inm it is^^ p^ the same things' or if he is middle 

aged it does not make any difference. “ ’; ■ ^ * 

'' ^ -./a,, 



^ feo THfi BEAlfc ANB ^HE bashaw: 

■ —^After you have caught your Bear, you muft 

d-pwa a system and folio# it or not aa you like—you muit bri 
up your Bear as he ought to be brought upr«.jh'he understands 
trhat he is told and remembers all he is taught; he will probably 
learn what you teach him—in short you must take your Bearatid 
give lum an education, and if he pi^afits by your lessons he will 
he educated. *^ 9 . ' 

Bash. —S'deatli ! you astonish me as much as your Bear. 
‘But how the devil did you make him a musician^ 

My Lord by teaching him music. 

Bash. —Moostapha my JMend, that man expresses him¬ 
self with a clearness and facility which quite surprize me. 1 
Unver was so amused—now for the dancing. 

jBro»ze.-=-Certainly my Lord, Go, Billy Taylor—and— 
jBflsA.—What do you call him ? 

Bronze. —Billy Taylor My Lord. 

Ah! a very pretty name indeed. 

Browsrc.—Go Billy Taylor and ask those Ladies to dance. 
Bash. —Star of loveliness beautiful Roxolana-—' hat is to say 
paragon of beauty—in other words—Moostapha. 

Moost.---{ To Roxolana) His Highness would say, Oh light 
of the interior apartment, that he wishes you to dance with 
this amusing animal. The Bashaw is about to purchase him,, 
and for you also sun of loveliness, he gave forty-five sequins 
and eight dinars. 

Box. Fool! (Aside). Well Sir, I shall obey His ]^ighnes 8 ,^ 
but in my cfluntry we wait till the Bears themselves adicit the 
honor of dancing with us. 

Bronze. —^Do you hear Billy Taylor, go, go, 

Gubbins goes to Roxolana cund Zukma—and invites them 
by signs to day,ce. 

Bash. —Admirable!—admirable!—he invites Roxalaiia and 
Zulema to dance, well this is very amusing. 

■r .i.:Mronze. —Don't fear kins Ladies, he’s by many degrees more 
qmetrthan a lamb.—TAe Bear and the Ladies dance an Ab- 
lemof^/ at the moment Roxolana Ms Bear em¥ 

ftraces ker,^ ^ 

^a4s#<^eavens — {aside) 

Capital—Capital—I couldn’t do that. It is vexf 
amusing, and ! declare I am quite tired—but stay, let every one 
retire, every one but you merchant of Bears, and take that plea-i^ 
sant anknal and shew him the ouriosities ^ the ^alacoi If he wimtS 
the IHtle fishes in the pond or cumb up any of the 
'dbh’t prey Nuw^gotattnfyoui,.:. 

/■^..jlS^Heaven-iiirbi^t n^ jpo^ihu8band>^(ii^^ ■ ■ ■ 

one goes he ese^^es 
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the slave who is leading him and tries to run to Moos- 
TAPHA for refuge, the latter takes Ho flight precipitately fol~ 
lowed by the Bear. . 

Bash .—Merchant of Bears; I—I say, Merchant of Bears, I 
'have something in niy head. 

Bronze. — [Aside ).—The devil he has—I hope he does not 
suspect. • • , , * 

Bash .—A thought has struck me. 

Bronze —Really. 

Bash. —When 1 say tbaj a thought has struck me—I mean—*• 
that 1 have an idea. 

Bronze. —Really. 

Bash .—I have another [Bear in my menagerie towards 
whom I feel an alfectionate regard, and 1 thought to myself just 
now, that it would be very amusing to see the two Bears dance 
the allemande together—says I—tliat’s to myself you know, says 
I, it will be just twice as amusing to see two Bears dance as to 
see one—you understand me Mr. Merchant—so now do as I 
bid you. 

Bronze .—Really I dont know what'your Highness wishes. 

HasA.—Eh!—-oh !—aye— you must teach my other Bear, my 
white Bear of the north sea to dance like yours, that’s all. Music 
he may learn by and by, but 1 am in a great huriy to see him 
dance, so make baste and give him a lesson. 

Bronze.—‘•{Aside.) The Devil! 

B€mh.f—B\ki Merchant of Bears.—Remember 1 am in a huiv 
ry, I cait wait, I must be amused. So 1 will just gNe orders for 
them to Shut you up with theTArctic Bear and you can give him 
the first lesson immediately. 1 dare say he’ll learn “ Balancez” and 

Dos a Dos*’ in half an hour at most, for he is very intelligent, 
and since he eat one of my Mamalukes he has gfown as quiet a& 
a boiled onion. * 

Bronse. —^Here’s a precious scrape. (Aside.) 

Bash .—But you must be quick Merchant of Bears, you must 
be quick, because you see though I am naturally as mild as 
crea?p-cheese, yet when people maka»me angry and impatient— 

Bronze Well—then-J^ 

Bash .—I order their heads to be cut oflf which is quite na- 
tdral you know. 

Bronze .—Oh Jupiter (Aside.) That to be sure is one way, but— 

Bash *—Oh yes it shortens all difiiculties. 

Bronze.-—^Aside) and it shortens those who make them 
at the same time—But illustriuus Prince if it was permitted me— 
what the devil shall I say to get out of this seraph? (Aside.)^liit 
was permitted me, to-4o—^to prej^eut you with my system of— 
of poutical economy. 
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Bash. —My good fellow present any thing you like. The moFB 
presents the more pleasant*, as we say in this country. 

Bronze. —Doubtless all learned Sir, you know what Political 
Economy is. ^ - 

Bash. —^Ah it is assuredly something very diverting, or you 
jwoiild not ofl’er it to me, but go on. e 

Bronze .—Now I will explKin,what it isb^an example, do you 
think iny animals are not diflicult to conduct ? but ill was to cut 
of their heads where the devil would political economy be ?— 
■answer me^hat. , 

Bash. —Why really—ah !—you—that is Merchant of Bears 
I dont know unless it might be in their tails, but goon—that man 
^(Aside) is really very wonderful. 

Bronze. —^Now my system of Political Economy is this—^you 
have never read Doctor Kitchener—have you. 

Bask: —No but I dare say, it would be vastly amusing. 
Bronze. —Well, he says —that—after dinner particularly, you 
isliould not order any one to get the Bastinado—and that you 
should never give it to all alike. 

Bash. —^Very true that might create , jealousy—he’s {aside) 
u wonderful man. 

Bronze .—For instance, !, now, don’Lcastigate my wise canary 
birds as 1 do my Elephants. The birds 1 only.punish, when they 
are mutinous, with a tweak. 

Bash. —Merchant of bears, what’s a tweak ? 

. 'Bronze. —If your Highness would condescend to lend me 
your nose I’d shew you in a minute. 

Bask —Merchant of Bears, ex6use me, I dont like'at all to 
have my nose touch’d it always makes me sneeze. 

Bronze. —^Well a tweak is this kind of thing {imitating with 
his. fingers). ^ 

Bash. —Oh you mean a pinch. 

Bronze .—No tweak is the w'ord. 

•HttA-A.—Piiich is more common. 

Bronze .—Ah that’s the grand mistake with all politicians 
they don’t understand the v^lue of words and so— ^ 

Bash. —They say pinch. t 

Bronze. —They ought to say tweak. 

« 

Enter Moostapha. 

Bash .—Ah but here comes my Privy Councellor. Merchant of 
Bears, let us take him for our judge. * * 

iMToos^.—Your dftighness if— 

Bash.’—{Goes up to Moostapha gives him a pull of the 
mse.) My friend what do you call that ? 
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, (Moostapha roars out.) 

Bronze. —Fairplay—^^Fairplay yoftr Highness, don't influence 
his decision {advances to Moostapha and gives him another 
puU'of the nose) — now what do you call that ? 

Moost. —Oh! Oh!—Your Highness!—-merchant of Bears— 
what has my nose done to offend. 

jB«^A.-»-My Fridnd^ be cheerfal, he had my permission tor 
make use of it, but what do you*call that {approaching his finger 
again to Moostapha's nose.) 

Moost. — (Hetiring and holding his nose) —My Lord, My 
Lord, what can I call it but a pull of the nose. 

Bronzei —^There, tweak, pine*, pull, every class in society 
has its particular terms—and that's quite according to my sys¬ 
tem of political economy, which your Highness now understandsf 
perl'ectly. 

Bash.—(With an air of infinite .stupidity) oh marvellously; 
its the clearest science in the world, and very amusing. 

Moostapha .—Sir. 

Bash .—You may speak now. 

Bronze. — {Aside.) Tiiank Heaven ^hat a relief V 

Moost .—According to your orders they allowed Mr. Bear to ■ 
walk alone in the gardega and they have found him—-just guess 
where ? 

Bash. —Ha—really—Ha—why, perhaps eh—in one of the* 
walks eating Filberts. 

Moosf —You would-never guess it; only think, at the feet of 
Roxoliyia. • 

Bro?tze. — {Aside.) Confui^on. 

Bash. — {Chuckling) admirable, admirable, only listen Mr; 
Merchant—^your Bear at the feet of Roxolana, oh it is too 
amusing. But Moostaplia my friend, had he an interesting air? 

Moost .—Just the air of some flne who makes a declaration. 
He seems a very affectionate animal. 

Bash. — {Very imich amused) and so he declared himself? 
well that is miraculous—1 never saw a Bear offer his hand am? 
fortune, I never did as much to Roxolana I’m sure. 

Moost. —1 have had him conducted into the little menagerie 
there. 

• Bronze. — {As-ide) murder murder—^poor Gubbins in a mena-* 
gerie. 

Moojsf. — {To Bronze) I suppose we may rely upon the ami¬ 
ability of his charactey, for there are only birds, monkeys, gold 
fishes and othei^ quadrupeds of the innocent kind there. 

Bronze .—Oh he is more like a iamb than any thing elstr' 
{aside) I breathe again. —{Sees Crtibbins through the gilt tvira. 
of the-menagerie who makes sigm.y*-Thev9 he isi 
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Bash. —^Well no body gives me any credit for my patience, 
and I really cannot remain .patient any longer—I rvill see this 
Bear dance and converse with my Bear of the Icy Sea. 
(Gubbinsmake sings of dissent to Bronze who answers 

I would give ten thousand chequeens merchant of Bears to 
see them dance a Gavotte together, ^eavens! it would be toa 
amusing. i t ,, 

Bronze. —^Ten thousand cheqifeens {hhsitating.) Sir I, I— 

(Gnb. In great agitation makes signs to him to refuse,) 

Bash. —You must manage it, or I shall be angry, I shall be 
angry, I assure you Merchant Df Bern's I shall—well [to Moos^ 
tapha) are not you gone for th^ Great Bear of the Icy Sea yet? 
fly I can’t wait a minute. Pll go and inform the Ladies of the 
Seraglio of this interesting spectacle {going and returning to 
Bronze) don’t you think merchant of Bears, that it will be too 
amusing to see them dance the Gavotte together ? 

Bronze —But Sir— 

Bash. —Don’t make me angry, I can’t bear it, it spoils my 
appetite, I order you to arrange they must dance the Gavotte, 
or else by Mahommed olFgo the heads of the dancers, and youra 
too ray fine gentlemen. I’ll impale all the musicians, burn the 
menagerie and chuck Roxolana into the sea,and so, for five 
minutes, I have the honour to wish you a very good morning, 
gentlemen. 

CExit.) 

{Bronze andMoostapha stand looking very blank at each 
other.) , * 

Moost. —(To Bronze.)^ He is just the man to do it—'ivhat in 
the name of the prophet shall 1 do. {Aside.) 

Bronze. —If I could only get poor Gubbins and myself out of 
this scrape. {Aside) —Your Bear then is very wicked. (To 
Moostapha.) —Ah! I see how it is, you are afraid that he will cor¬ 
rupt the morals of my Bear; very considerate indeed, thank ye., 

Moost. —Alas the poor animal will never corrupt any one’s 
morals again, he died this morning. 

Bronze —Dead do you say ? 

Moost. —Yes as dead asDhniel and l^had some idea of asking 
you to deal for his skin; but that’s all over now. The Bashaw 
has set his heart upon seeing him dance a Gavotte, and when he« 
finds out w'hat has happened, he will soon send me to keep com¬ 
pany with the lamented deceased. 

Bronze. —Lucky dog. ' 

Afoosf .--Lucky, what to lose my head bfecaustf an Arctic Bear 
could not digest tijfee Poodles and a bushel of carrots ? 

Brome.'—Hfo. thousand chequeens; by Jupiter,—my good 
fellowlP^y no more^ only tell me can you dance a Gavotte ? 
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Moosf. —This, Mr. Merchant of Bears, is very ill timed plea-, 
santry, you see me on the eve of being*cut off in the bloom ot 
youth, and you ask me if I can dance the Gavotte ! 

Bronze —Zounds ! we have no time to lose, can you, or can 
you not dance the Gavotte ? 

Moost.—{Seeming after time to comprehend and giving 
a long whisile) Whe'w*!--;! see, I perceive my dear Friend, dance 
to be sure, I can dance any thing in the world rather than be 
made to dance out of it. Zounds I’d dance a waltz on a hot 
warming pan without slippers, sooner than disappoint the Bashaw 
{drawing hix hand across Ms throat^ 

Bronze. —Well then that’s all right.—This Bashaw I see is 
like a spoilt child, good natiired in the main and as soft and trac¬ 
table as treacle, when the first moment of impatience has passed. 
But we have no time to lose, come I will explain more iully to you 
W'hile you are making your toilette, and I will inform the Bashaw 
that his orders are obeyed and the ball is about to commence. 

Moost, —Yes, but— 

Bronze. —Oh don’t fear my Bear, he^s as mild and sweet as 
Warren’s Milk of Hoses, Bendes you saV how he danced with 
Boxolana, I’ll keep near him, never fear, come, come— 

, _ \Exeunt. 

Enter GUBBINS alone {climbing over the wall of the garden 
by the menagerie with the Bears head under his arm, he 
descefids by the tree, and comes forwards shaking his finger) 
Oh Lok, Oh Lok, how it does tingle, that cursed animal, he had 
no more compassion upon my linger than if it Iiad lleen a nut, 
(blowing his finger) Heavens what a situation is that of a Bear 
w hen he cannot make himself respected even by the monkeys. 
There was I, sitting in my corner, not saying a word to any 
body. When a rascally black faced Baboon came and began to 
nibble my tail; I couldn’t stand thflt, for thougri I never was 
proud, yet I knew that a monkey ought to keep his distance in 
company with a Bear: says I to myself the Bear is the nobler 
animal. So I just put out my hind foot, that’s my leg, and gave 
him a little shove, when, before I coul^ say Jack Robinson, he 
popped on my shoulders apd when I clapped up my fore foot, 
that’s ray hand to take him off, he got my poor finger into his 
mouth, and began to chor it, as if it had been a bit o’pig tail. 
Oh dear, oh dear, he has taken off all my skin, {shews a piece 
of the Beards skin hanging down tpi n,) ho>vever 1 have one 
consolation, I did not begin the quarrel. Says T, I am the only 
Oliristian beast her8, so I’ll set a good example to the others, 
who would be a Bear to be kick’d and bit in tliis manner? oh 
Mark Anthony Gubbins! Mark Anthony Gubbins! why did you 
ever leave the tallow caudle trade and the place of principal 
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Sonnetteer in the Lady’s Maid’s Weekly Recreation to become ft 
stroller? {begins to cry "^ I can’t get my bandkeclier out of my; 
breeches pocket—well nature is very bountiful to Bears {wipes, 
his eyes and nose with his paw) Hollo ! what the devils coming 
now? Oh La! Oh La! what shall I do? Oh Dear ! Oh Dear ! 
this is worse than the monkey-r-what do I see coming this way ! 
Tiic great white Bear of th^lcy Sea by all that’s ho/rible, {tries- 
to climb up the tree again but fails) what shall I do? what 
shall I do? I’ll put on my head again, perhaps he’ll take me for 
his equal and at all events behave with civility if he isn’t very- 
hungry. ' 

{Puts on the Head.) 

Pnter Moostapha.—Completely disguised as the white 
Bear and with the head on. 

Moost. —Ha! Ha! Ha! The scheme is a droll one, and the 
Bashaw is such a fool that he’ll never find it out, and if it suc<- 
ceeds— 

Sees Gubbins, 

Eh!—What!—Oh Lord! What do I see, I thought he wavS. 
safe in the menagerie—its no use trying to run in these infernal 
pantaloons. The merchant promised me that he would not leave 
him, what will become of me? If he should be hungry.—I 
wonder if they gave him the inside of the bullock and that busher 
of split peas, the Bashaw ordered for his supper ? If now I 
could only catch hold of his chain.—I’ll try. {approaches Gub¬ 
bins cautiously) 

Gub. —Ah—l)h—he comes towards me, keep oft*' {tries to 
roar like a Bear.) 

Moost. —Hea.vens he begins to be enraged^—can’t I alarm him 
{tries to roarfike a Bear) 

Gub. —Oh Geinmini, Geminini, where shall I fly, {roars.) 

Moost,—Help me Prophet—help me, he is getting savage,. 
{roars.) 

They both turn tail, run round the stage and meet at the 
top, they jostle each other roaring all the time, and while so 
doing both the Bears heads tumble off. 

Both. —The devil I 

They have fallen on their knees in which attitude they 
continue staring at each other in sttipid astonishment. 

Gm 6.—Crimini, here’s a go- well this beats Romeo and Ju- 
nothing, so it is you after all Mr. Moostapha, {rising.) 

Moo.Ht.—{Rising.) Now arn’tlyou a pretty fellow. You de- 
Hypfferite to pass yourself, for a black Bear—had it, 
white Bear it would have been of no consequence—cheat- 
it^ Basbaw, make love to Roxalana, and frighten me almost to 
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tleath—^but never mind—js^ood nature is my failing, and since you 
can get my head taken off by telling* the Bashaw of this little 
frolic of mine. I heartily forgive you. 

Guh. —My dear fellow, if ever you should come to West 
Peckham—d—e! I’ll give you a Pit Ticket for nothing, {they 
embra4)e,) * 

Moost. —But come ilet us talk about this curious adventure, 
let’s have a little comfortable cha*t.. {They go to the Bashaw's 
throne, leaving the Bear’s heads where they fell, and sit 
down, after some ceremony^ Well now, tell me—My Dear 
Friend, how you contriv^l, (Music behmd the scenes.) 
Heavens here is the Bashaw, quick, quick to our parts, or boiling 
to death will be the mildest sentance pronoiinced. 

(They both run and pick up the heads in great trepidation, 
—(J UBBTNS puts on the head of the tvhite Bear, and MoOiSVA- 
PI?A that of the black Bear, they thjtnplump dotvn upon their 
hands and knees, side by side in the middle of the stage, and 
gaze towards the audience.) 

(Enter The Bashaw, Roxolana, Zulema, Bronze, and 
Attendants.) 

Bronze. — (Speaking as they enter.) Yes my Lord—you 
shall be satislied—s’death,jand the devil! (aside.) What have they 
been doing ? 

Bash. —Merchant of Bears—I can understand most things, 
but what the devil’s this ? 

Bronze. — (.dside.J The awkward Ideots—Zounds we shall 
all be inn^felecl together. • 

jBn:,v/<.-*-How is it—How i# it, I say that my white Bear 
has got a black head, and my black Bear lias got a white head? . 

Bronze. — (In great confusion.) It is, my Lord—it is—nothing 
can, indeed it is the easiest thing in the world to uudei stand. 
(Devil take them. Aside.) • * 

7iox.—Good heavens! I hope Gubbins has not really changed 
heads with any one (Aside.) 

Bash. —The easiest thing in the world to understand ! have 
the goodness to explain it then. 

Box. — (Aside.^ Alas, liof^ shall I discover my poor Mark An¬ 
thony Gubbins in this confusion of Bears. 

Bronze. (Endeavouring to speak with confidence.) —Ladies 
and Gentlemen, you have doubtless read Mounsieur Buffon, and 
Aristotle’s Treatise on Animals. 

Bash. —Yes to be sure, we have read all these, but never¬ 
theless how is it that rny Bear, who had a white head, has now 
got a black one ? « 

Bronze. —You will understand me directly, for thank heaven 
I.have not got to lecture an Ignoraujus, but the great Shahabaha- 
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malique. The patron of the arts, the most enlighten’d person ift 
the East. 

Thank’ye my friend, you’re exceedingly kind, but let 

ns hear. 

Bronze .—This faithful animal, knows that he has changed his 
master, and you are too well informed not to know the effect of 
grief on a tender and sensitive mind. ,Wt! have, al®j ! heard of 
human beings as tender as my Bear, who in tlie space of one 
night saw their brown locks turn grey. 

Bash. —That is very true, I understand all that—but how the 
devil can you account for the white ones getting a black head? 

Bronze.—(In confusion) Alas sire, I own to you, that on that 
point I am rather embarrassed, unless indeed, what 1 cannot posi¬ 
tively affirm, he has taken to wear a wig. 

Bash .—^We’ll soon find that out, 1 know a friend of his who 
can tell me—Moostapha {calling.) 

Moost.—{Forgetting himself and answering quickly) Sir ! 

Bash .—^The devil—one of the Bears spoke. 

Bronze and Roxolana. —Impossible. 

Bash .—But I say they did, though, and I will know who an¬ 
swered me. {During the preceding dialogue the two Bears 
kneel on all fours side by side 1% the centre of the stage 
staring gravely towards the audeince). 

Bronze .—^You see they do not reply. 

Bash. —That is just because they are obstinate, nothing else, 
but by the Prophet I willteach them to speak—cut off their heads. 

Ro.v. —Oil my Lord what are you going to do, do nqt spill in¬ 
nocent blood, cutting off their lieads won’t make them speak a 
bit better. 

Zul. —Oh my gracious Lord, so genteel a Bear ! 

Bash. —Ah ah—Ah ah—^What coquettes these women are—be* 
cause they found one of the'Bears at her feet—^well, well Roxo¬ 
lana, I can refuse you nothing. I permit you to save one—but 
no pity for the other. 

Rox. — (Aside.) What can I do ? How shall I know him ? 
Mr. Bronze which, oh which is my husband ? 

Bronze. — (A.side.) ifpon my soul they have mixed them¬ 
selves up in such an extraordinary manner, that 1 don’t know 
which is which. 

Rox .—Alas I dare not make a choice. 

Bash .—Then my great courier shall settle the matter. Bring 
me both their heads. 

Moost exi^ Gubbins.—Jump and lay their Bear*s heads at 
the Bashaw's feet—saying 

My. Lord we’ll save him the trouble. We have the honour to 
plafQ oRr pericraniums at your Highnesses'gracious disposal. 
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Bash. — (Astonish'd.) —What my counsellor a Bear 1 and who 
in the name of the Prophet—is that other beast ? 

Rox. —Oh my Lord. That’s my husband. 

Ba^h.—(Apparently furiom.) So every one has deceived me. 
Those Bears were not Bears—and the lady they gave ftie for a 
wife is somebody else’s wife—vengeance! vengeance! (Draws 
his sword) * * , ^ , 

Air and Chorus .— Pray Goody,” 

Rox .—Good Bashaw, please to cast away that saTrre from 
your hand. • • 

Zul. —Dismiss those looks of fury from your eyes. 

Moost. and Gubb. —Oh dear, I’m very dizzy, I can neither 
go nor stand. 

AIL —Then kneel and ask forgiveness if you’re wise. 

AIL —Pardon—Pardon. 

Zul .—Do not be too hard on. 

Rox .—^IMy poor Hubby. 

Bronze .—That is Gabby. 

Gub. —Yes we tells no lies. • 

Gub. —These prythee spare. 

Moost. —-Your Bear. 

Gfib. -Your Bear. 

Bronze .—Your Tutor. 

Moost. -And your Friend. 

Moost. and Gub. —You’ll never meet with others half so wise. 

AIL — Ghaunting. , ^ 

* Bardo%—Bar don! 

Bask. —Leave me alone with your pardons, you set of geese, 
it was my intention to pardon them—but you have taken away 
all the merit of it. Ha! Ha! Ha! I only wish’d to amuse my¬ 
self, and it has been quite too amusing. • 

All. —What goodness—long live the Bashaw ! 

Bronze. —My Lord, when will you pay me my salary as go¬ 
vernor of your children, and teacher in chief of Pobticai Econo¬ 
my to your Highness. 

Ghb. —^And me the value of my services as principal Bear. 

Bash. —Ha! Ha! Ha! this is quite tdci ^amusing-—very good 
indeed. They first make me swallow all their tricks, and then 
Mr. Bear with his head in his hand asks for payment—well well, 
I have had plenty of amusement. I haven’t yawned this half 
hour, so divide the ten thousand‘chequeens amongst you, and 
look when you goback’to Europe, don’t be telling any of your 
ridiculous stories about the ^ 

« Bear and the Bashaw” 

Curtain drops., H. M. P. 
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A SCENE IN THE DOOAB, 

BY MISS EMMA ROBERTSs 

In~tan]gled depths the jungles spread 
A'rottnd the solitary scene, 

The lurking panther's siflleii. tread i ^ 
Marks the wild paths iff the ravine. 

Xlere too the fierce hyens^ prowls. 

Haunting the datk jeels broad Jagoou^ 

And liere at eve tine wolf cub howls. 

And famished jackalls bay the moon. 

Its scorching breath the hot wind pours 
Along the arid waste, and lond. 

The storm fiend of the dcsart roars. 

When bursts the sable thunder-cloud* 

A crumbling mosque—a ruined fort 
Hastening alike to swift deeay. 

Where owls and vampire bats resort. 

And vultures hide them from the 'day 

Alone remain to tell the tale. 

Of moslem power and moslem pride, 

"When shouts of conquest filled the gale. 

And swords in native blood were died. 

They sleep-the slayer and the slain 

A nameless grave the victor shares— 

With the weak slave who wore the chain 
None save a craven tipirit wears. 

Yet had the deeds which >they have done 
Eived in the poet’s deathless song. 

These nameless Spahis roust have won 
All that to Valour*!* hopes belong. 

■:. - ■ i- ^ 

They brought their faith from foreign lands 
They reared the Moslem badge on high. 
And swept away with reeking brands 
The reliques of idolatry. 

« ^ 

Where’er they preached their prophet’s creed. 
The gidlty rites of Brama fled. 

No longer shrinking victims bleed, 

„ Or sleeps the liying with the dead. 
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The frantic shrieks of widowed b/ide» 

From burning piles resound no more. 

Or Ganges desecrated tides. 

Bears human offerings from the shore. 

Their wreaths h^ve Siidcd—lizards bask 
tJpon the mhrbl^ pavempnt^where 
T’was erst the dark eyed beauties task 
To crown witk flowers her raven hair. 

Unheeded now the schrpion crawls 
And snakes unscathed in silence glide,. 
Where once the bright Zenana’s halls 
To woman’s feet were sanctified. 

No trace remains of tlinse blest hours 
Where lamps in golden radiance bright,. 
Streamed o’er there now fast falling towers- 
The sunshine of their perfumed light. 

• 

The maiden’s song—the anklet’s bells 
So sw'eetly ringing o’er the floor. 

And eyes as soft as the gazelle’s. 

Are heard, and seen, and felt no more. 

Now all is silent—tlie wild cry 
Of savage beasts alone is heard— 
pr wrathful tempest hurrying by, 

* Or moauings of soine^esart bird. 

GRIEF. 


A SONNET. 

ImpasiHoned grief is dumb—no earthly sound 
Can form its faithful echo. Sorrow’s dart 
In fevered breasts awakes a secret smart 
That friendship may not share. *Oh ! curse profound 
To bear each struggfing passion darkly bound 
Within that feartiil cell—the shrouded heart! 

The quivering lip—the quick convulsive start. 

But feebly tell the strife. The croud, around 
When sinks the strong man ’neatli the sullen stream 
But mark the bubbles rise. Naught can: reveal 
Our fiercer pangs. When mourners pant and teem 
With silent thought, and voiceless anguish feel. 

The world’s calm brow, the charms of nature, seem 
To mock the smetliered eoul’s unheard appeal i 

D. L. R. 
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Libertss, qate sora, taraen respexit inertem, 

Respexit tamen, «t longo post tempore venit^ 

Virgil. 

Ask ye the time ? Oh, fool and diow of heart I 
Its omens in the populous air aie rife*:— 

Thunders shall bellow notj nor lightnings start,. 

Nor prodigies break forth of stellar strife. 

When the dry bones arc siimmoy’d into life ; 

Nor gift of Prophecy is needed now. 

Through doubt a,nd tears to read a coming age. 

While an incredulous world derides the sage I— 

But silently the signs are gathering round ; 

Fate nor retards, nor expedites their speed 
Inevitable ;—they who r«in may read!— 

Portentous whispers, audible though low— 

Tyrants confess and tremble at the sound 
They cannot cliuse but hear. Still will they cloak 
Their guilt, and “ Wiss” to “ ignorance” impute V* 

*Tw'ere better then to have been born a brute— 

Or better still—a weed—to soak and soak 
Beside the sluggiish tank until it rot^ 

And there an fend!—indeed a ‘‘blissful” lot 
For beings in their maker’s image made. 

And little lower than the angels! 'I’his— 

This is the life which Bigotry calls Bliss! 

How different from the life to freedom given t 
With none to make the peasant’s heart afraid. 

Secure to him his fig-tree’s peaceful shade. 

Securer still his humble hopes of Heaven. 

A voice as in the wildferness—Prepare! 

Solemn and still, though in its coming long. 

Harvests shall bloom where tigers made their lair. 

And Sabbath-hells from maiigoe-topes ring- outj 

Hamlets and trim-built cottages shall smile 

ITie happy homes of industry ; tlie shout ‘ 

Of innocent pastime shall be hear4, and toil 
(Nature repaying twice her debt to Art) , 

Prompt by its own return the grateful heart 
Full of ft Peace, oppression cannot wrong!—• 

Ask ye the time ? ’Tis^nuw upon the wing, 

And ye shall live to see it, and to sing ! , 

CAPEL SOUTH. 

u *<* WLereignorsnee is Bliss 
• V * . ’Tis folly to be wise"— 

'The most nnpliilotsopbical and altogether unmeaniDg dictum, that erer wn UMd 
ariBft.apolog7 for bigotry and oppression. C. & 
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THE IMPBOVISATVCF, AND OTHER POEMS, 1824. 

• THE TROUBADOUR, 1825. g 
THE GOLDEN v/oLET, AJPD OTHER POEMS, 1827. 

THE VENETIAN BRACELET, AND OTHER POEMS, 1829. 


Tlie appearance of a new volume from tlie pen of Miss 
Landoti (or h. E. L.) induces us to ofler a few remarks upon 
the nature of her poetry, which, as it seems to us has never 
yet been examined with strict impartiality. By a host of en- 
thiisiastic admirers, she is held up as the glory and wonder 
of the nineteenth century, while a small circle of sterner critics 
regard her with a feeling almost bordering on contempt. The 
grossly exaggerated estimate of her genius that has been formed 
by a very large class of readers, maybe attributed toMr. Jerdan, 
the Editor of the London Literary Gazette, under whose pilot¬ 
age the young Poetess lirst ventured her little bark upon the 
tide of public opinion. The extensive circulation of the journal 
just alluded to, secured even her earliest efforts a considerable 
share of public notice, and if her friend had been somewhat 
more discreet in his praises, L. E. L. would probably have 
been a l*etter and more successful Poet than ^he is now 
coiisider^l by men of judgment. The truth is, that her first 
crude effusions were hailed by the well-intentioned but im¬ 
prudent Editor, with such outrageous and unqualified applause 
tliat she must have imagined herself at the goal of glory before 
she had well cleared the starting past. She was? thrust blind¬ 
folded into a sudden and dangerous notoriety, with all her im¬ 
perfections on her head, and was foolishly made to believe in the 
morning of' her life that her genius was at its meridian. The 
task of correction to one already so laden with honours seemed 
a useless toil. There was no room fdk-, or at all events, no need 
of improvement, for no adUitional care or labour could add any 
tlyng to her fame. One poem was as much admired as another, 
and the English language was soon exhausted in her praise. Evei^ 
new production called forth a repetition of the same eulogistic 
epithets. Her only incitement therefore was to write not as well, 
but as much as possible, for the more frequently she wrote, the 
more frequently the silver voice of flattery w'as ringing in her 
ears. H<iwever much to be lamented, it is certainly not to be 
wondered at, if under these unfavorable circumstances her latest 
works have all the errors of her first and that many of those jie- 
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fects, whicli are characteristic of inexperience and immaturitjr, andE 
which the sugg^estions of sound criticism and her own study: 
and self-exammation might have soon removed, still continue to^ 
deform her writings. Mr. Jordan has checked her intellectuals 
growth, and almost killed her with too much kindness. Under 
better guardianship we are convincea that the genius ofL.E.L* 
would by this time have wrung»frora the coldest critics a valua¬ 
ble tribute of admiration. Her patron’s unmeasured and injudici¬ 
ous praises have not only greatly retarded the natural progress, 
of her powers, but have disgusted many who might otherwise 
have felt an interest in her success.. 

But even Mr. Jordan would hardly have succeeded in thus spoil¬ 
ing his poetical ward if a consideration for her sex had not kept 
many silent who would otherwise have exposed her errors, and ten¬ 
dered their advice. In this case however, As it appears to us, a false; 
delicacy beguiled the critics into a culpable neglect of their pub¬ 
lic duty, while it would in fact have been more kind as well aaf 
more just towards the author herself, if they had saved her early 
genius from the perils ofindiscriminate commendation. It should 
foe remembered also that it is not only the cause of the individual 
author, who is called to the bar of public opinion, that is affect¬ 
ed by the critic’s judgment, but that the general interests of 
Literature are more or less dependent on every decision in the 
Courts of Criticism. Many a severe sentence that has driven art 
unfortunate author to the verge of insanity, would have been 
more cruel .than necessary, if an example were not rometimeA 
called for to deter fools from profaning the temples of literature 
and infecting the public taste. The errors of real genius are 
still more fatal in their effects than the eccentricities of scribblers, 
because they are apt to be regarded with silent indulgence by 
men of judgmeiit, and are of^en confounded with excellencies bjf 
the mass of readers, and held up as precedents by the servilo 
herd of imitators. 

Though most of the more respectable critical journals have 
either passed over the works of Miss Landon in total silence 
or noticed them with very general and faint approbation, one 
of the most powerlul Reviews'^ of fne day has sjioken of hes 
faults with even more than sufficient sternness. Considering 
the textraordinaiy popularity however of these poems we cer-r 
tainly deem it the imperative duty of every sincere critic to 
point out in how far they are ^deserving or not of the public 
favor. It is high time indeed to make this enquiry when it is 
known, that very large sums are realized by their extensive sale 
iwhile the volumes of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey and other 
uaqii<fit|onably great poets, almost invariably entail a loss upon 

• ^ * The Westminitw. 
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Iheir publishers. Some persons have maintained that popularity 
IS the test of poetical genius and if this proposition vi^ere true 
we should have no hesitation in placing L.E.L. above any of the 
writers to whom we have just alluded. A more fallacious criteri¬ 
on, however, could iiardly be conceived; for though we readily 
admit that extensive popularity is a pretty certain indication that 
a writer i^ not utteriy devoid of ^ery species of merit, it by 
no means follows that he is necessjfrily superior to Iiis less favor¬ 
ed rivals. Popularity is no more a proof of genius tlian unpo¬ 
pularity is a proof of the want of it. But as the first implies 
merit of some kind or other, of however low a grade, yet pal¬ 
pable to common readers, so its opposite is generally occasioned 
by certain defects that are equally obvious to the general eye, 
while the excellencies, if such there be, require more penetration 
to discover and taste to appreciate, than are possessed by the 
multitude. In these cases the fortunes of the writers are usually 
reversed. In the process of time the critics bring the once neg¬ 
lected poets into public favour, and make the people ashamed of 
their former idols. 

• In the remarks that we are about to make on tlie poetry of Miss 
Landon, we trust that we shall not be thought unfriendly to her 
fair reputation, because \\€ ventiwe to explain her defects, as we 
shall always be equally or rather more willing to admit her merits. 
But the unqualified admiration of her poems that prevails in 
thi? country, as well as in England, renders it a duty we owe to our 
readers tq explain, as far as it is in our power, in what their real 
eharactenconsists. • 

The poetry of Miss Landonris for the most part constructed 
of materials more congenial to young persons of either sex, 
than men or women of mature thou^it and sober habits. It 
is better suited to the boudoir or the ball-rooqi than the stu¬ 
dy. I^er imagery is too much borrowed from the ornamental 
arts, and her notions df human cliaracter are generally formed 
from those external and adventitious distinctions which are observ¬ 
able only in high life and artificial society. Nothing out of the 
pale qf the most chosen circles is worthy of her regard, and even 
within this limit she is remarkably tastidious. Her attentions 
are scrupulously confined to youth and beauty. There is neither 
dtildhood, nor manhood, nor old age in her little dazzling world. 
We meet with no personage, male or female, who is in anyway 
distinguished for lofty intellect or moral woi*th. She sees in fact 
f MO virtue extant” saye the fidelity of lovers, and deems no 
talent so truly glorious as that which displays itself in a melodi-» 
ous address to an arched eyebro\p' or a ruby lijf. 

We have a constant round of festivals, andliear of nothing but 
tright eyes and gorgeous dresses, of tales of courtship and of 
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broken hearts! We have no graphic descriptions of externa? 
nature, nor revelations of the human breast Every thing is 
sparkling, meretricious, and conventional. Miss Landon has 
a strange notion of an earthly Paradise. A person of moderatff 
sense would soon be sick unto death of the eternal glitter and 
gaiety of her Utopian world. The soul aches with the glare of 
her redundant imagery, and we soon hecUme weary^of meeting 
with an endless succession radiant beings with the same 
characters, features, and costumes. Her Dramatis Persona 
have nothing to distinguish tljem from each other but their names, 
and the scenes are all equally dazzling, unnatui'al, and dehcieiit 
in relief. She has got a perfect store-house of ornaments, co¬ 
lours and lay-ligurt?s, but she blends a mass of gay hues con¬ 
fusedly on the canvas and fancies it a picture, and is unable to 
infuse the spirit of real life into her glittering automatons. 
These defects and incapacities arc to be attributed partly to her 
imperfec t poetical education.^ and partly to the peculiar natui*e 
•ot her genius. With a prolific fancy, she has little pure imagi¬ 
nation, and less judgment. Her greatest misfortune, however, 
is a deficiency in the most essential attribute of the true poet— 
invention. From her wealth of imageiy she is tempted to, 

“ a wasteful and ridiculous excess,” and makes every thing more 
fine than elegant, less neat than gaudy. From a want of inven¬ 
tion and imagination and judgment, her incidents are ill-con¬ 
ceived and ill-arranged. The narratives, if narratives they may 
be called, are broken, abrupt and improbable. Miss ^andon is 
utterly inca^pable of writing a long connected tale. ^T/te Jbn» 
provisatrice—The Trouhadour-^The Golden Violet and The 
Venetian Bracelet, are continuous and complete poems only to 
the eye. They are in fact a collection of short fragments con¬ 
nected more by^^the Printer than the Poet. As her imagery is 
an ill-dispose(l nosegay of‘ brilliant exotics, so her tales are 
a confused cluster of episodes. 

We shall now proceed to illustrate a few of our remarks by 
specimens from this Lady’s works. We have observed that 
her transitions are too abrupt, and her incidents extravaga^;»t and 
ill-conceived,—a few extracts apd acvery little explanation will 
■show the truth of this assertion. Among the miscellaneous poems 
in her first volume, is^a story entitled llasALlE. Rosalie leaves 
her mother’s roof to throw herself into the arms of her lover 
Manfredi. The first we .h<tar however of these two lovers is 
that they are in a bark upon the sea., The following passage 
is very prettily written. 

i ghere wns a bark aJittle fray apart 

I'": From all tbe rest, and tbew two lororsloant!— 
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One with a blushing cheek and beating heart, 

And bashful glance, upon the 3ea>war| bent; 

She might not meet the gaze the other sent 
Ppon her beauty;—but the Lalf<breathed sighs. 

The deepening colour, timid smiling eyes, 

Told that she listened (to)^Love’s sweet flatteries* 

Then Aiey were sile|it;—words are Iiy,Ie aid 
To Lore, whose deepest rows areW#r made 
By the heart’s beat alone. 

The poet, a few lines afteiv takes occasion to mention, that jRo- 
sa/ie recalled for a moment the image of her absent mother and 
started up in agony, but her lover’s fond smile and gentle words 
restored her to more cheerful dreams, and 

She bent in passionate idolatry. 

Before her heart’s sole idol—MANFBtm! 

Miss Landon lias no sooner displayed her young heroine iti ] 
this picturesque position, than off she vanishes over time and 
space, in the twinkling of an eye, and after bustling up with 
unsuccessful speed,’’ the reader is requested to observe a little 
chapel in the shade, where the poet informs us is the portrait of 
a Saint, ‘‘ whose cheek bore trace of frequent tears,’* and who 
should he had kneeling before the picture, but the very lady who 
so lately. 

Bent in passionate idolatry, 

Before her heart's sole idol—MAKCaEOi! 

I 

We ai^ then tdd that ManfredVs ''heart forget its vowed 
idolatry y* (a too favorite word^ and that in consequence of this 
change in her lover’s affections, she sought the sacrea precincts of 
the chapel and knelt to the picture as she had before knelt to 
Manfredi. All of a sudden we are^again informed, that 

There is a pilgrim by tliat old grey tree 
■With head upon her hand bent mournfully. 

And looking round upon each lovely thiag 
And breathing the sweet air, as they c^uld bring 
To her no beauty aud no ;^lacipg. 

’Tis Kobalie !! 

The Pilgrim or Rosalie strays into the church-yard and sees a 
grave ‘*just closed.’* She thinks of her poor mother, goes home, 

and finds her-dead!! She haflyW# expired!! These are 

not incidents but oo-incidents, and very strange ones. 

The next poem is entitled Roland’s Tower. The narra¬ 
tive begins in the following manlier. Isabelk%2k^ beard of the 
heroic deeda of young Boland and she had just been speaking 
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of tbem with enthusiasm when tliere came a Pilgrim to Lord 
Herbert’s Hall. He was admitted with courtesy, and tiie inmdeii 
favored him with a song at the close of which she suddenly ex¬ 
claims-— 

.—.1 would giro worlds,see tbie chief, 

^J'bis gallant ! 1 could deem biip «11, 

A mao must honour and a w^man lore 1” i, 

Ladr ! 1 pray^ thee not reoal thoU words. 

For 1 rh RoIakd !!! From his face he threw. 

The hood and pilgrims cloak,~aad a young knight, 

Knelt before Isabelle ! 


•After this romantic adventure she of course loves and is bev 
loved—and, continues our fair Poet, a 


Time past by, 

A a time will ever pass, when love has lent, 

His rainbow plumes to aid his flight—and spring. 
Had wedded with the summer, when a steed, 

Stood at Lord liERBEm's gate,— and Isabelle, 
Had wept farewell to Roland, and had given, 

Her bhi« searf fur his colours. He was gone 
To raise his rassels, for Lord Hkrbert’s towers 
Vt ere menaced witli a singe. But be had sworQ 
By Isabelle’s white hand that he would claim 
Its beauty only as a conqueror’s prize. 

Autumn was on the woods, when the blue Rhias 
Grew rrd with blood: Lord Herbert’s banner flies^ 
And g^lant is the bearing of his iwtihs. 

But where is lie who said (hat be would ride. 

At his right hand to Battle 1 Roland ! where-* 


Ob ! where is Roland !” 

After many days and nights of weaiy watching, Isabelle at 
last beholds from her bnely tower, an armed train bearing her 
father’s banner to the castle. 


Down sl^e flew 

To greet the victors : —they had reached the hall 
Before herself. What saw the maiden theret 
A bier !.>-.her father laid upon that bier! 
Roland was kneeling by the side, his face 
Bowed on bis hands and bids but Isabelle 
Knew the dark curling hair and atately foru 
And threw her on bis breast. He shrank away 
As she were heath, or sickness (or despair, 
IsaszllbI Itm ' tlwhotlwtkyfath ^ HP *^ 
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' Here another most marvellous incident^ arid'wKich would no 
doubt tell admirably on the boards of some provincial Drury. 
The Pbet explains that “ unwitting of his colours” Holanct^ 
had slain the father of his “ worshipped Isabelle !” They agree 
to part for ever—She goes, where most unhappy ladies are sent 
Iry the Poets> to a conveni^ and builds a tower within 

sigltt of it. it was previously agree^ between tliem that Isabelle 
should daily at a certain *hoar w^^e a silk scarf from the lattice 
of her cell tlmt Roland might be assured that she still lived. 
The scarf was regularly seen at the appointed hour for many 
days, but one evening Roland watihed and watched in vain and 
at length his hope grew desperate and he prayed that Isabelle 
might have forgotten him^ At midnight however the Convent’s 
heavy bell convinced him of her death. 

Next d»f, 

Tltej laid her in her grare—and-the moon roso'^ 

Upon a mourner weeping Uiere : that tomb> 

Wns Rot,AMD’ s death’bed !!! 


All this is mighty surprising and romantic but by no means to, 
our taste. We think L. E. L.’s Printer should have had an 
extra font of notes of exclamation tomark jtlie host of startling 
passages that croud upon,the reader’s notice. 

The next Story is entitled The Guerilla Chief. We are. 
first introduced to a young man, (Leandro,) leaving a cottage, 
with the appearance of one who thinks that every echo.of hia 
step will faise a spectre,” 

Wb^n he reached the fount 

He sat down by itaside, and tinned to gaz# 


Upon the cottage: from his brow the sweat 
Poured down like summer rain; there came no soun^. 

From his white Ups, but you might h^r his heart 
Beating in the dead aileuoe. But at length 
A voice came to his sorrow Nerer-^oiever 
Shall I look on that face again! Farewell! 

I cannot bear that word’a .reproach, nor look' 

On pale lips breathing blessings wbicb*the tears.. 

Belie in speakiDg-! 1 h»% blighted all-^ 

All—all their hopes, and my own happiness !’* 

Bfe has no sooner made these lamenta tions, than strange to tell 

“ Leandro !” said a sweet and gentle voice; 

And a soft hand pressed on big throbbing brow. 

And tears like twilight dew fell on his cheek. 

He looked upon the maiden ;>-’twf s the one 
“With whom biahrst pure love had dwelt,-r-the ona 
Who wai the sun end starlight of bia youtki 
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( This was Bianca! The lovers, however, part again. He goes 
to Mexico, returns to Spain, and finds it wasted by war. HiS 
road home lies through ruined villages, but some old men who 
sit bv their roofless dwellings, assure him that the way-storm 
has left untouched his own native valley. He travels on with 
a pleasing hope but is at last horror-struck at finding his 
home—“aheap of mingled blood andf blacj^ened ashai.” While 
he is gazing on the dreadiifi^ s'jene he* is startled by a woman’s 
voice. “ He looked, and knew Bianca I! /’* As soon as she 
sees him she gives a shriek, becomes crazed, and at last dies 
in his arms ! The lovers are *eveptually buried together in the 
same grave! 

The three poems, we have thus noticed appear consecutively 
in the volume from which they are taken, and may be regarded 
as fair specimens of Miss Landon’s Tales. We need not dwell 
on their abruptness and want of invention, and their melodrama¬ 
tic effects, for these peculiarities are too obvious to require fur¬ 
ther comment. 

It may be observed that notwithstanding the gaiety and 
splendour of the scenes through which Miss Landon conducts 
her actors, almost every narrative has a tragical termination. 
And though she is so partial to ball-rooms, and brilliant dresses, 
she seems to be well aware that fruthf and happiness are found 
in other places, and arise from other sources. In fact she is often 
rather too cynical, and deals somewhat too abundantly in melan- 
cflioly and mistrust. Her constant allusions to the guile and 
coldness of the human heart, and the sadness that lurk^ beneath 
a radiant brow, degenerate at last^into mere cant. Slfe makes 
no distinctions. All her women are superlatively beautiful, and 
outrageously affectionate, and indulge in mawkish sentimentali¬ 
ties. Her heroes on the other hand, are with few exceptions, as 
false and faithless as they are irresistable. Both sexes however, 
are generally unhappy, and Love seems to have descended upon 
this breathing world, for no other purpose than to make people 
hypocrites, or to break their hearts. According to Miss Landon 
life has certainly very few attractions. As we have already ob¬ 
served, Youth and Beauty afnd Love, seem to this Lady all that is 
worth a thought. If there are excepfio*hs to our remark that there 
is neither childhood, nor manhood, nor old age in Miss Landon’s 
representations of humanity, they have the same reference to 
h)Br more prominent personages, that pictures or visions have to 
real life. They are only ocbasionally and distantly alluded to. 
Not the slightest attempt is made to sk^etch the character of a 
person who is either before or beyond his teens. Even those 
who have the g(h>d ^rtune t<S be of the noticeable age are 
neither powerfully nor accurately drawn. Woman, in Miss 
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Landon’s pages, is merely a beautiful living flower, and illus¬ 
trates Pope’s insulting line— 

“ Mpst women have no characters at all,” 

There is accordingly a disagreeable mannerism in L. E. L. 
which tries the patience of the unfortunate critic who is coii- 
denined to wade through Jier productions. To many people 
who rather* dip into,*thaj;i read^hof volumes, the bitter com¬ 
plaints of criticism may often* seem captious and ill-founded. 
The critic is like a man who has slipped behind tJie scenes, and 
is too familiar with the tricks of thg establishment. The charm of 
novelty is gone, and nothing is more wearisome than repetitions of 
anticipated scenes. There is no writer of the present day who 
is so thoroughly monotonous as L. E. L. One volume is the coun¬ 
terpart of another. We have one eternal theme, and one eternal set 
of illustrations. Her actors, her incidents, her images, her diction 
and her versifleation have always the same character and tone. 

We must venture a few observations on the mechanism of Miss 
Landon’s verse. It is. occasionally very melodious and agreeable, 
but generally speaking it appears defituent in strength and 
firmness, and is often singularly diffuse'ain| irregular. Her 
blank-verse is too much like divided prose, and seems to be 
constructed on no fixed principle. If one line has the proper 
heroic stateliness and is formed of pure iambics, perhaps in the 
very next she slips into a quick and dancing measure that 
would do well enough for a lively lyric, but which is quite 
out of keeping with the general tone of a blank-verse poem. 
Her rhymed verse is somewhat better, but it is deformed by 
very simitar defects. It is soscareless and undisciplined that the 
reader is continually puzzled to catch the euphony , and inileed 
it is often at his discretion whether it shall be verse at all. He 
must have a practised ear, and be able to liumopi* the rhythrn,; 
or many lines will appear like bfoken prose. Pope’s poems 
have often been placed in the liands of young persons to teach 
them a correct pronunciation, but Miss Landon’s volumes would 
have a very opposite eflect. The following lines, (and a thous¬ 
and siinilar ones might be selected) wpuld defy the most ingeni¬ 
ous reader to recite tbem according to the ordinary rules of me¬ 
trical composition. 


His very faults were tT)ose that win, 

TSSdazzling andrSady &n entr&uce in, * 

WhUa by vahi ebiU’d by thS eoidf 

Impatieat of society’s set mould. 

She had the rich perfection of that^ift. 
Her Iialr’s ovrn ready song, which seems, 
TW/yfieti-jf caught frSm a tii^iusaiid.^SviSr*t 
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lRnfru»g9 *0 silrery, tbat erary murd. 

Was like the lute’s swakeniog eliord 
Skies half sunshine, and half srSrilght, 

Fldtvera whfise lim vSre a brSath Of delight* 

I looked upon the deep blue sky. 

And It u&ii all hSpe and h&mon^. 

1 saw a youth beside me kneel ; 

I heard iny name in music steal; 

I felt my hand trllmbthig inSiis : — 

Another moment, and hit kiss S[c, 

Then came rememberances of othaff times, 

WhXii Sveopid her rtak homers fttr thS pile dSiu 
When the faint, distant tones of convent chimes, 

Were answered by the lute and vesper lay. 

U' fCar Snd pftin, thgre wgre thgse thC IS^t I'lght, 

W itb S rgmembriag ilke thSt which & diSam, 

Leaves, &o. 

Chrled h&lftn the pride of tts ISvelirSss, 

And half with a love-sigh's voluptuousness* 

This hope is vain, my grave must be 
Far distant from my own country. 

SSme one h&d brought dim of thU spilng 
With woman’s own kind solacing. 

Shi pred hir hand tS hSr brUw, Or pgin 

Or better thou:;:ht8 were passing there,—the room 

Uddno light lul ih&tfrdn thijiriiidi. 

W^flich like the meteor has from darkness birth, 

She watched her circle,>-ready t.mile or sneer,— 

Sniers for tt,i dbsint ones, smiles for thi nSar* 

Her blank-verse bas often feeble and slovenly terminations, air 
in the following,instances. , 

Her voice. 

Lost its 80 tremulous accents as she bade 
Her child tread in that Father’s steps, and told 
How brave, how honored he had been.—But when 
Sbe did entreat bim to remember all .' ^ 

Her hopes were centered in him, that he um 
The: atay of her declining years, that he 
blight be the happiness of her old age, dtc. &C. 

There was one whose hrpwr. 

; Hark with hot climates, ai^ gashed o’erwitil scats " 

Told of the toi^g am^h, the battle*rash 
'^^•fWht^sabresfla$kej^th«red$luits^ew,andsot 

ball at blew bet did deatitootioa’s Wmkg - . , 
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$at tlien his heart eras hig:h and bis pulse beat 
'Proudly and fearlessly :-»now he was icon^ 

With many a long day’s suflerio|;--raad death's 
^ fearful thing, &c. 

‘>-~~Per%ap5, 

For be basleft some high ntemorials, Fame, 

Will pour its sunligltt oa*tlie .pictiV'e,1vliea 
The artist’s band, See. ' 

From an ignorance of the princijjies of blank-verse, the noblest 
■measure in our language, aifti from that unhappy confidence in 
her own powers which has been engendered by tliie injudicious 
praises of her friends, she has often whole pages that are literally 
nothing but mere prose, divided into lines of ten syllables. She 
mistakes a command of words for Hie inspiration ot the Muse, and 
therefore never aims at condensation, or wearies herself with tliat 
degrading toil” which has made almost every line of Pope or 
Campbell, a model for the poetical student. She has been taught 
to believe that her most careless and unstuflied effusions ap- 
•jiroach as nearly as possible to perfection. It is this unfoitunate 
•self-confidence that has been the ruin not of L. E. L. only, but of 
Wordsworth, Southey, and other eminent living poets. They 
send forth volume after volume, and the ignorant crowd are 
amazed at their copiousness and facility, and wonder at the 
labour and comparative poverty of Pope, and Gray and Gold¬ 
smith and Campbell. It is a truth that seems little understood 
at the prdhent day, that there maybe more thought* and poetry 
compressed into two lines of one writer than can be found in two 
thousand ofjinother, A man’s genius is now estimated by the 
comparative bulk of his volume. In former, times a great book 
was held to be a great evil, and we confess for our^own parts that 
we are still ofthis old fashioned optUion. To modern readers, 
however, it might certainly appear somewhat incongruous to 
to speak of Goldsmith or Gray as great Poets, when their Lilli¬ 
putian duodecimos are seen in juxta-positiun with the gigantic 
quartos ofWordswortli and the l^oet Laureat. W-e have no wish 
to underrate the genius of jhese two living Poets, (the former of 
whom is our especial favorite) but w’e are quite sure that if they 
had written less they would have written better. Writers who 
possess a fatal facility” should recollect the remark of the 
ingenious Frenchman who apologi|sed for a very long letter, by 
observing that be had not time to write a short one. 

We shall now Extract two or three specimens of Miss Lan- 
don’s blank-verse poems, and by merely ptiiitiiig them as prose, 
we have no doubt but they will mso rtad as such* They are really 
in no respect elevated above ordinary prose composition. Be- 
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fore we proceed however to the extracts, we have an additional re¬ 
mark or two to offer, the justice of which they will in some mea¬ 
sure serve to illustrate.. With her usual dislike to every species 
of drudji^ery Miss London ha.s disdained to lower her genius by 
an attention to the common rules of grammar, of which almost 
every poem contains some flagrant violation. Another peculiari¬ 
ty worth observing is, that her pieces generally begin with an 
abrupt allusion to some objecj oi’ circunistance of which the read¬ 
er is wholly ignorant. She commences a narrative as if she 
were explaining a picture to one who had as full a view of it as 
herself. The reader, however, is perfectly in the dark, and lis¬ 
tens to^ an explanation of scenes that are not before him. She 
runs on with her urmonnected hints, as if the public were in 
all her secrets. Her transitions are so rapid as to be utterly 
perplexing and unintelligible. She often begins a story in the 
middle; the close, however is generally complete, for death, her 
almost invariable resource, is a pretty strong conclusion to all 
human adventures. The three first of the following extracts are 
literally the commencements of the poems from which they are 
taken. The fourth is alse the opening of a poem but it is not lia¬ 
ble to the same charge of abruptness or want of clearness. Tt is 
as simple as a nursery tale. The last piece is like an extract from 
a Traveller’s Journal. 

PnoM *'Love’s LAST Lesson.” 

Teacli tne if ym can —forgetfulnessl. I surely shall forget if you can hid me ; I who 
have worshipped thee, my god on earth, 1 who have bowed mo af your lightest 
word. Yoiir last command, *• forget me,” will it not sink deeply dovrn witliin my 
iiunost soul 1 §'orget thee !—ay, forgeijulness will be o mercy to me, Jlv the many 
nights when I have wept, for tliat. I (laredi,inor. sleep,—a dream had wade me live 
iny woes again, acting my wretchedness, without the hope iny foolish heart still 
clings to, though that hope is like the opiate (hat may lull awhile then wake to dmthle 
torture; by the days passed in lone watching and in anxious fears, when a breath 
sent the crimson to iny choek like the red gusliing of a sudden wound ; by all tha 
careless looks and cifadess words whijh linve to me been like the scorpions stinging ; 
by happiness hliglited, and by tliee, for ever ; by the eternal work of wretchedness ; 
by all my withered feelings, ranted health, crushed hopes, and rilled heart, 1 will 
forget thee! alas ! my words are vanity. I'orget thee : &cc, &c. 

Tiium “ The Sailoii.” 

An aged widow with one only jhild, and even he was far away at sea ; (UarrotV 
adfd mean the street wherein she dwelt, and low and small the room ;but still it had 
a look of comfort ; on the white washed walls n4re ranged her many ocean treasures 
—shells, some like the snow, and some pink, with a blush caught i'rom the sun-set 
on the wratei's ; plumes from the bright pinions of the Indian bird ; long dark sea« 
weed and black and crimson berries were treasured with the treasuring of the heart. 
Her sailor brought them, when from his first voyage he came so sunburnt and so tall 
she scarce knew her fair stripling in diat manly youth. Like a memorial of fur be t< 
ter days, the large old Bible, with its silver clusi>,s Ijty on the table ; and a fragrant 
•ir came from the window ; thete stood a rose-tree lovely but of luxuriant growth, 
and rich with a thousand btida and beautifully blown flowers. It was a slip fron^ 
that which ever drew f raise from each psjser down the shadowy lane where her home 
stood, the home « here yet she thought to eqd her days in peace : that was tiie hope 
that made life pleasaut, and it had been fed by the so ardent spirits of her boy, wbS 
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Mtd that God would bless the efforts made for hi| old mother. Like a holiday each 
sanday came, for then her patient way she took to &e white church of her own vil* 
lage, a lopg fire miles. 

rnOM “ THE COVENANTERS.** 

Never! 1 wiy not know another ifbme. Few summers have passed on, with their 
blue skies, green leaves, add singing birds tnd sun-kissed fruit, since here I first 
took up my last abode and here my bones shali rest. You say it is a home for beasts^ 
and not for human kind, this bleak shed and bare rock, and that the vale below is 
beautiful. I know the time when it looked very beautiful to me. Do you see that 
bare spot, where an old oak stands |>lack and leafless, as if scorched by fire, while 
round it the ground seems as if a curse were laid upon the soil. Once by that tree^ 
then covered with its leaves and acorn crop, a little cottage stood} ’twas v4ry small, 
but bad an air of health and peace. 

FROM "THE CHANGE.” 

There were two boys who were bred up together, shared the same bed, and fed 
at the same board ; each tried the others sports, &c. they parted, &c, they met 
again, but different from themselves ; the one proud as a soldier of his rank, and of 
bis many battles and the other proud of bis Indian wealth, and of the skill and toil 
that gathered it ; each with a brow and heart alike darkened by rears and care. 
They met with cold words and yet colder looks, eacli was changed in himself, and 
yet each thought the other only changed, himself thdsame ; and coldness bred dis* 
like. &c. 6kC. See. 

FROM “ THE HISTOnv OF THE LVRE.” 

» 

I soon left Italy ; it is well worth a year of wandering, wefe it hut to feel bow much 
onr England does out-weigh the world. A clear cold April morning was it, when I 
first rode up the avenue of ancient oaks.—JiVe passed through Home on our 
return and there sought out Eulalia. 

We lia^ gone through the disagreeable part of our duty, and 
shall now fay a word or two in our author’s favour. *We should 
be sorry indeed if any of our readers were to imagine for a mo¬ 
ment that in what we have advanced against her claims to in¬ 
discriminate admiration we have been actuated by any ungener¬ 
ous motive. We have merely endeajroured to plaice her poetical 
peculiarities, in a proper light, and to expose the absurdity of 
lauding her in such unmeasured terms, as are used on all occasi¬ 
ons by her imprudent Patron. If another Shakespeare were to 
arise, at the present day, Mr. Jerdan would find it difficult to 
honour his genius with a single laudatory expression that he bad 
not already applied to L. E.*Ii. This is the very prostitution of 
crUicism. We mean not to be severe on Mr. Jerdan, for “ his 
failings lean to virtue’s side,” and if he were less kind and gener¬ 
ous, his critical judgment perhaps would not so often be called 
into question as it now is. Every cfitic is more or less liable to 
the influences of personal friendship, and if we had ever had the 
pleasure of L. E. L.’s acquaintance we are not sure that we should 
have been quite so impartial in >our present dl'ticle. But Mr. 
Jordan’s sins in this way are really too gross and glaring, and in 
justice to the genius of L. E. L. we must attribute to bis unbounded 
eulogies a large share of her defects. If her errors had been duly 
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explained to her, and her studies properly directed, we verily be¬ 
lieve there would have been at this day, but little ground for 
censure. Her style Avould have been less meretricious, less'feeble 
and more firm and concentrated. But even spoiled as she has been, 
it is almost impossible to open her volumes without finding some¬ 
thing to admire. When we Oiaye taken t^lem up cSsually, we 
have met with passages of s&cn delicate beauty that we have 
ceased to wonder at the enthusiasm of her admirers. But these 
flowers have been surrounded by so many weeds, that it has 
wearied ns to search for others. With all her faults, however, 
Ahe is a poet of real genius. FeW young writers of the present 
day are more strictly original, or owe less to their contemporaries. 
W'hen there are so many poetical Mocking Birds, origina¬ 
lity is of itself an indication of no ordinary mind. If she has 
imitated any of our later or living Poets, they are Thomas Moore, 
Lord Byron and Barry Cornwall. She most frequently resem¬ 
bles the latter ; but she is not a servile ropiest of any one. Her 
poetry has always a distinctive character and may be recognized 
without the aid of her celebrated initials. She has a feminine 
grace of manner, an exquisite delicacy and tenderness of feeling 
and a profusion of sparkling imagery., 

M iss Landon’s latest volume containing, “Thf. Venetian 
Bracelet, the Lost PlieAD, &c.” has only just been received in 
this country, and therefore demands an especial notice. This 
article, however, has already extended to a sufficient length, and 
we must cofifine ourselves to very rapid outlines of the principal 
stories and a few brief extracts’.- Amenaide, the Ireroine of 
the first poem, though nobly born, was brought up as a hum¬ 
ble peasant girl. Her father, had been compelled to fly the 
country in a time of political convulsion. Leoni, a young sol¬ 
dier of high rank and character is won by her charms, and 
his aflectioh is returned. Before they can be wedded how¬ 
ever he is called away to the field. After liis departure 
news is received of the death of the father kA A menaide, and the 
restoration of his daughte^^ to the family honours. Yo\a\gJ(jeoni 
in his absence becomes attached to.a beautiful English-woman, 
and marries her. Count Arrezsi, a relation of Amenaide gives 
a splendid entertainment at which Lenni is expected to be pre¬ 
sent. W'itli a beating heart, and ignorant ofthe change in his 
aflections and circumstances, Amenaide attends the festival. 

With eager gli^ce. 

She watch’d the door, and counted every dance ; 

Then tiihe grew long, hopw caught a shade of fear— 

“ Leom —fent they said he would be here 
^ When sadden came AtiEzzi to her side,-r 

** Look there, the Count Leoni ahd his hiided 
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She with the violet wreath in her bright hair; 

Sooth but to say, that English brid*e is fair ! 

But 1 must go and have my welcome*paid.’' 

Alone Ahkn/Ioe stood in the shade,— 

Alone ! ay, utterlv. A couch was nigh, 
d^nd there she sank-Aoh, had it been to die ! 

• • # ^ 

The following description of Ver feelings and conduct on 
return, has considerable pathos and beauty. 

Leon I and his bride hgve leftihe hall. 

Why does that cheek grow pale, that dark dark eye fall 1 
W'hy does that lip its wit, its smiling cease'l— 

It only pass’d for beauty’s gay caprice. 

She left the feast—but, oh, not yet alone : 

Alaiiy a cavalier has eager flown 
Upon her gondola’s home course to wait. 

And sigh farewell at her own palace-gate. 

Her maidens gathered round. What more, yet more, 

To read tlie breast now throbbing to (4)e core ? 

She hurried not their task,— each silken braid 
Of raven hair was in set order laid : 

I 

But once she showed her weakness,— when her hand 
Strove vainly to unloose a glittering imnd. 

It trembled life a leaf but that pass'd by ; 

I Struggle she might, but no one heard her sigh ; 

I And when her last good night was courteous said, 
blever more queenlike teem’d that lofty head. 

The last step died upon the marble stair,— 

She sprang towards the door,—the bolt is there :— 

She tried the spring, gave one ^een look arouni^, 

Mutter’d ‘'alone !” and dash’d her on the ground. 

Corpse-like she lay,—her dark hair wildly thrown 
Par on the floor before her; white ae stone, 

As rigid stretch'd each hand,—her face was press’d 
Close to the earth; and but the lUsaving vest 
Told of some paug the shuddering frame confess’d. 

She seem’d as striken down by instant death.— 

Sadden she raised her Lead, and gasp'd for breath; 

Aud nature master’d misery. ^ She sought, 
panting, the air from yonder lattice brought. 

Ah, there is blood on that white lip and brow!—■ 

She struggles still—in vai^—she must weeg now 
She wept, childlike, till sleep began to piesfr ‘ 

Upon her eyes, fox very vreariaess* 
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She determines to conceal the struggles of disappointed love 
and wounded pride— 

This must not be !~stain'd cbeek and fever'd biOTV 
Too much the secret of my soul avoir 
Aye deep as is tbe grave ray heart shall keep 
What burning tears AMENA'ini: coufcl ireeo, 

f I) 

Oh, never let Leoni knowtl/e worst: 

'Tis well if he beliefs 1 changed^the first. 

Too much e’en to myself has been reveal’d, 

»And thus be every trace of teark conceal’d.*’ 

Bhe sought the alcove where the fountain play’d, 

And washed from lip and cheek their crimson shade ; 

And bathed her long hair, till its glossy curls 
Wore not a trace but of tbe dewy pearls 
The water left, as if in pity shed. 


There is a touch of nature in the following lines. 

The weary day pass’d oni.i.nigbt came again 
Amekaide has joined the glittering train; 

Self-torturer—self-deceiver—cold and high. 

She said it was to mock the curious ey/e. 

Such strength is weakness. Was it not to be 
Where still, Leoni, she might gate on thee? 

She begins to think that Leoni had never truly loved ^her, and 
that his attentions were a heartless mockery. This thought is 
gall and wormwood to her lofty spiwt. As she is one day wan¬ 
dering about her garden, a pedlar enters. 

—She hears a tread: who is it dares intrude 

On this l^r known and gupded solitude 1 

She seed an aged Jew; a box he bore 

Pill’d with gay merchandize and Jewell’d store. 

Ere she could speak, he spread before her eyes 

Those glittertng toys that loveliest ladies prize^ 

Fair dame, in sooth sA fair thou seem’st to be, 

r 

That almost it is vain to offer thee 
The many helps for meaner beauty made : 

But yet these gems would light that dark hair’s shade ; 

Well would these pearls aropnd that white throat'idiow 
Each purple vein that wanders through its^snow.” 

Angrily turned the Countess,—Fool, away!’’—• 

“ So yoang,^aa fair, has vamtj||.no sway ?— 

But 1 have things most curious, and ’mid these 

Somewhat may chance yoiu way woid fancy plttow*’* 
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Rs took br«celet,<»’twas of fine wrouglit gold* 

And twisted as a serpent, whose lithe fold 

Curl’d round the arm*h8 spoke in wispering tooo««« 

" Here ladj, look at this, I have but one : 

Here, press this secret spring ; it lifts a lid,— 

Beneath there is the subtlest poison hid. 

* * 0 

1 come from Venice ; of the 'A’o^ders there 
There is no wonder like this bracelet rare.” 

She started—evil thoughts, at first repress’d. 

Now struggled like a stoYm within her breast. 

Alas ! alas ! how plague-spot like will sin 
Spread orer the wrung heart it enters in 1 
Her brow grew dark—Amid thy baubles shine 
This ruby (;ross, but be the bracelet mine.” 

Around her arm the fatal band is fast; 

Away its seller, like a vision, pass’d. 

She poisons her rival, who dies on her husband’s breast. Leom 
himself is suspected of having destroyed*bis bride, and is taken 
to the Council on suspicion. But the real criminal is seized with 
remorse, confesses her guilt, and dies in an agony of grief, in Leo^ 
ni's arras. • 

« The Lost Pleiad” is founded on the old classical story of 
the Pleiades. The six sister Pleiades had been all wooed and 
won. Prince Cyris at last becomes enamoured of the seventh. 
She returSs his love and quits the heavens. The Prince however 
is but a tickle lover, and soon, treats her with indifference. The 
lost Pleiad dies of sorrow and mortification. 

“ The History op the Lyre” is a description of a young 
Poetess, in which Miss Landou seems to have introduced a large 
share of her own personal feelings^ The follo\^ing extract is 
rather long, but it is too characteristic to be omittedM 

All time attests the miracles of man : 

The very elements, whose nature seems 
To mock dominion, yet have worn hi| yoke. 

His way has been uponsthe pathless sea; 

The earth’s dark bosom search’d; bodiless air 
"Works as bis servant; and from bis own mind 
What rich stores he has won, the sage, the bard. 

The painter, these have made their*nature proud: 

And yet hoF life gems on, its great outline 
How noble and ennobling!—hut within 
What base alloy; how Disappoifitment tracks 
The steps of Hope; how Envy dogs success ; 

How every victor’s aown isluieii with thorns. 
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And worn mid scoff^! Trace the young poet's fats} 
Fresh from his solitude, the child of prnise,' 

His heart upon his lips he seeks the world, 

To find him fame and fortune as if life 
Were like a fairy tale. His song has led 
The way before him : flatteries flllhisear^ 

His presence courted, a^dliis words ate caught; 

And he seems happy in so many friends. 

What marvel if he somewhat overrate 

* f 

His talents and his state 1 I'hese scenes soon change. 
The vain, who sought to mix their name with his; 

The curious, who but live for some new sight; 

The idle,—all these have been gratified, 

And now neglect stings even more than scorn. 

Envy spoken, felt mote bitterly, 

For that it was not dream’d of ; worldliness 
Has crept upon his spirit unaware ; 

Vanity craves fc^r its accustom’d food; 

He has turn’d sceptic to the truth which made 
His feelings poetry ; and discontent 
Hangs heavily on the lute, which w&kes no more 
Its early music ’social life is filled 
With doubts and vain aspirings j solitude, 

When the imagination is dethroned, 

1(> turn’d to weariness. What can he do 
But bang his lute on some lou% tree, and die 1 
Methinks we must have known some former state 
More glorious than our present, and the heart 

Is haunted with dim memories, shadows left 

r , ’ 

By past magnificence; and hence we pine 
Yilitb vain aspirings, hopes that fill the eyes 
With bitter lears for their own vanity. 

Bemembrauce marks the poet ’tis the past 
Lingering within hipi,with a keener sense 
Than is upon the thoughts of comnou men 
Of what has been, that fills the actual world 
With unreal likenesses of lovely shapes, 

That were and are not; and the fairer they. 

The more their contra^ with existing thing's, 

The more his power, the greater is hit grief.. 

•"Are we then fallen from some noble star. 

Whose SoDBcionsness is aS an unknown curMf 
And we feel capable of happinest 
Only to know it is not of our ipbete I 
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I have sung passionate songs of beating hearts 
Perhaps it had been better they had drawn 
Their inspiration from an inward source* 

Had I known even an unhappy love, 

It would have flung an interest round life 

Mtne never knew. This is an empty wish; 

• • # 

Our feelings are not fires to lightest will 
Our nature’s fine and subtle mysteries ; 

We may control them, but may not create. 

And love less than its foAows, 1 have fed 
Perhaps too much upon the lotos fruits 
Imagination yields,-'-fruits which unfit 
The palate fur the more substantial food 
Of our own land—reality. 1 made 
My heart too like a temple fur.a'home ; 

My thoughts were b'li'ds of paradise, that breathed 
The airs of heaven, but died on touching eartli. 

The next poem of any length in the volume is a Dramatic 
Sketch entitled “ The ANCES'ntESS.” We do not fancy its sub¬ 
ject but it contains several passages of considerable excellence 
and more fotce and condensation than usually characterize the 
writer. 

From the miscellaneous poems we take the following little 
pieces aljnost at random. 

« FANTASIES. 

I’m weary, I’m weary,—this told world of ours; 

I will go dwell afar, with fairies and flowers. 

Farewell to the festal, the ball of the dance. 

Where each step is a study, a faisehold each glance 
Where the vain are displaying, the vaj)id are yawning^ 

Where the beauty of night, the glorv^f dawning, 

Are wasted, as Fashion, that tyrant at will 
Makes war on sweet Nature and exiles her still. 

I’m wearv.l’m weary (--I’m off with the wind: 

Can 1 find a worse fate than the one left behind ? 

--Fair beings of moonlight, gay duvelfersin air, 

O show me vonr kingdom ! (.) let me dwell there ! 

w ^7 

* 1 see them, I see them !—-how sweet it must be 

To sleep in your city !—is there room in't for mol 
I have flung my clay fetters ; and now 1 but wear 
A shadowy seeming, a likeness of air. 

Go haniess nty chariAt ; the leaf of an oak ; 

A butterfly stud, and a tendril my yoke. 

Go swing me a hammock, the po^es mignonette ; ^ 

I'll rock with its scent in tho gossamer net. 

Go fetch me a courser : von reed is but slight. 

Yet far is the distance 'twill hear me to*oigbu 
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I most hare a throHe,— ay, yon mushtoom may stay. 
It has sprang in a night, Will be gathered neat day: 
And lit is such throne for my brief fairy reign ; 

For, alas! I’m but dreaming, and dreams are but rain. 


A SUMMER DAy. 


SwEKT valley, whose streams flow as sparkling and bright 
As the stars that descend in tbf de|)th| of the night; 

Whose violets fling their rich breath on the air, 

Sweet spendthrifts of treasure the Spring has flung there* 

My lot is not with thee, ’tis far from thine own ; 

Nor thus, amid Summer and solitude thrown : 

But still it is something to gaze upon thee, 

And bless earth, that such peaoe on her bosom can be. 

My heart and ray steps both grow light as T hound 
O’er the green grass that covers thy beautiful ground ; 

And joy o’er thoughts, like the sun o’er the leaves, 

A blessing in giving audTtaking receives. 

I have heap'd up thy flowers,'the wild and the sweet. 

As if fresh from the touch of the night-elfiif's feet; 

A bough from thy oak, and a sprig from thy broom,— 

1 take them as keepsakes to tell of thy bloom. 

Their green leaves may droop, and their colours may flee, , 

As if dying with sorrow at parting from thee ; 

And my flieinory fade with them, till thou wilt but seem ^ 

Like the flitting shape morning recalls^of a dream. 

Let them fade from their freshness, so leave they behind 
One trace, like faint music, impress’ll on the mind ; 

One leaf or otkfi flower to memqry will bring 
The light of thy beauty, the hope of thy spring. 

We have excused ourselves the task of noticing the peculiar 
beauties and defects of this volume as it would be a needless 
repetition of our remarks on her works generally. There are«the 
same beauties and the same Imperfectiops in her last work as in 
her first, and this volume is neither better, nor worse than any of 
its predecessors. This is not a very flattering circumstance, but* 
Miss Landon is still young, and may fall into the hands of better 
instructors than she has yet pet with. If the higher order of 
London Critics would do their duty, and rescue her from her 
present inauspicious position, there woul& be ho doubt of her 
future improvement. We have only to add, to what we have 
already said, that ^e should be among the first to rejoice at any 
change that might tend to the advancement of her genius^ and 
the ntabUity of her fame. 
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THE PARTING. 


Linger not long! Hoine is not home without thee, 
lts*8weetest tokens pnly makc^me mourn; 

Oh! let its memory as a chaiik about thee 
Gently- compel and hasten thy return! 

Linger noh^ong! 

Linger not long ! Tho'^gh crouds should woo thy staying. 
Bethink thee can the mirth of friends though dear. 
Compensate for -tlie grief thy long delaying 
Costs the poor heart that sighs to have thee here>^ 

Linger noC long ! 

Linger not long! How I shall watch thy coming. 

When evening^s shadows stretch o’^r moor and fell. 
When the wild bee hath ceased his weary humming. 

And silence hangs on all things like a spell! 

• Linger not long! 

How shall I watch for thee when fears grow stronger. 

As night draws dark and darker on the hill! 

Mow shall I weep when 1 can watch no longer! ^ 

'l^h ! art thou absent—art thou absent still 7 

Linger not long ! 

Oh ! I should grieve not, though the eye that seeth me, 
Gazelh through tears that malft its splendoiif dull; 

Yet though I sometimes fear when thou art with ifie. 

My cup of happiness is all too fiiil. 

Linger not long! 

But haste then home^unto thy mountain dwelling— 
JHaste as a bird unto its peacehil nest—> 

Haste as a skiff when tempests wild are swelling 
Flies to its haven of securest rest! 

Linger not Jong! 


CAPEL SOUTH. 



STANZAS—BY CAPT. W. ELLIOTT, 
Author of “ The iJun,” Sfc, 


Oh lady, leave thy love-strung lute. 

And hush thy dulce,l strain; 

For, charming one. thou must be mute, 
Or 1 shall love in vain. 


The Ofthian't air had moved me less, 
Upon the silent sea, 

Tlwn thy sweet notes "of tenderness 
They How so silvery. 


But Oh! *tis sad, while strains so fond 
'I’hy warbling lip depart. 

And every chord and pulse respond 
Of niy enchanted heart, ' 

1 

Amidst the ecstaev to feel 
That all mv love would tell, 

Ni>r look nor accent must reveal— 

No—not at my farewell, t 


I would not have thee join thy fate 
WiA one so drear^as mine ;— 
Oh! it has long been desolate, 

'But sAail mi darken thine. 


The warrior-exile’s weary way. 
For glory’s vainVeward, 

Is mine until my dying day 
My wealth, a soldier^s sword. 


Then lady, leave thy jove-struiig lute. 

And hush thy dulcet strain ; 

For, charming one, thou must be mute * 

Or I ^hall'love in vain. 

The Orthian air Arion sang on board the Corinthian vessel before he sprang Into 
the sea ; and it was the enchantment of dus air, which induced the Dolphia to ro« 
ipi^hunoalusbacksadtoeairy huntoTmuKUS, Soo Herodotus* 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE Lite OF JACOB AJAR, 

• WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

• 

I was born in the county of-in the west of England. My 

father, a i^spectable farirfer, died before 1 had attained my 
eleventh year, leaving to'rny matljftr, and myself a small sum of 
money, to look, after. He had dot been dead many months 
when my remaining parent was also carried to the grave, having 
fallen a victim to grief, or •typhuB fever, or both. I was be¬ 
queathed to the care of my paternal uncle who resided at a 
neighbouring market town and who was a man of some sub¬ 
stance and some consequence. He was by profession a tailor, 
very attentive to his business, and very fond of money, but pos¬ 
sessing withal a considerable portion of the milk of human kind¬ 
ness. He W'as proud of his calling*and with a laudable zeal used 
his best etiorts to give in his own person a practical contradic¬ 
tion to the generally received notion that a tailor is only tbe 
ninth part of a man and he certainly suficeeded, for what with a 
huge appetite, easy circumstances and a sedentary life he ma¬ 
naged to increase his weight to about 18 stones. This worthy 
unit of liumanity sent me. to a respectable school, where I fancy 
I gained as'-much knowledge in a given period as boys of niy 
age usually do. After having been birched for three years, my 
uncle thought it high time 1 should begin to learn some busi¬ 
ness, and entertaining so lofty an opinion of his own trade, it 
is nut sirprising that 1 should find myself at 14 years of age,, 
seated cross-legged on his work-board. For a couple of yeai-s 
1 blundered through button holes, &c. &c. often incurring his 
displeasure for my carelessness. At length 1 found I could no 
longer put up with this contracted mode of .existence, and I 
felt that my genius w^as nut of a nature to be coniined within 
the narrow limits of a thimble nor limited to tile point of a 
needle. I accordingly scraped together all the little money I 
could honestly lay iny hands on, and leaving a few lines behind 
me Graving my relative’s forgivenessf I started on foot one fine 
morning for the county town. Here I fell in with a coach and pro¬ 
ceeded by it to the metropolis, where 1 arrived in due course. 
Previous to quitting my guardian’s protection I had laid down no 
plans for my future movements and found myself in London 
without well knowing why or whefefore. I passed the first night 
at tl^e inn wherq the ooach stopped, and sallied out the follow¬ 
ing day to look about me, in the evening 1 returned to the quar¬ 
ters, I had occupied the night before, but on €ntering my apart- 
meiit discovered to my consternation that 1 had quitted it with¬ 
out taking the precaution of either locking my trunk or closing 
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the door. During my absence some person or persons had en¬ 
tered and robbed me of eVery article I possessed. Here reader 
let me steal a march oA my narrative to inform you that all my 
after mishaps through lifi^ arose out of the singular failing of 
never being able to shut a door after me or to turn a hiey in a 
lock when I ought to have done so. * 

huckily when I left the “ Swfin with tw6 necks” in the morn¬ 
ing 1 had taken with me a couple of guineas so that I was enabled 
to pay for my lodging. I passed a restless and unhappy night, 
and the succeeding day found me^ again wandering about in 
search of what fortune might produce. I had not proceeded far 
when I fell in with a school-fellow to whom I related my situation, 
and who seemed to have been thrown in my way by providence, 
for he told me he was just on the look out for such a person as 
myself to succeed him in a place he held as servant to a gouty 
infirm old gentleman, to wh6se residence we immediately pro¬ 
ceeded ; matters were speedily adjusted and in a few hours 1 was 
duly installed in my new office. Here I had a very easy, and a 
very happy life of it so long as the summer months continued, 
but when the raw autumn days approached, my worthy master 
began to find the enemy troublesome, and became proportion¬ 
ately peevish; I was often taken to task for not closing the door 
after me, but to no purpose. With every wish to*give satisfac¬ 
tion. I was at length so incorrigible that ray wages were paid up 
and I was discharged. The old gentleman however, who was 
really a kind hearted man gave me an excellent characcter, with 
one excepticAi “ he cannot shut a door after him,” ) had not 
been many days out of employ wheh I was offered service by two 
maiden sisters, which I accepted, and as they were both free 
from bodily ailments I thought there would be no chance of their 
having occasion,to complain of the defect which had so recently 
ejected me from a comfortable and easy livelihood. The elder of 
tlie two had a couple of pet canaries which engrossed her time and 
affections. I was in the frequent habit of admiring these favorites 
and consequently won the old lady’s heart to such degree that she 
one day went so far as to^ order me to clean the cage dtiring 
her absence, an honor which she had hitherto reserved to herself. 
1 obeyed her iqjunctions and then set about ray other duties. My 
Mistress returned, went up stairs, and in a few minutes my ears 
were sedated with shriej^s and imprecations. I hurried to the 
spot and there found her perfectly frantic with grief and rage. The 
floor was strewed with yellow feathers, and the, cage was empty. 
I ihl^ left the door open, the birds had flown out aadtlie younger 
silk’s Tom Cat thad taken a« meal which cost me my place. 
Jjt Was next hired by an eminent barrister to look after his apart¬ 
ments in the middle temple. 1 went on as well as could be wished 
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for 18 months, gained the confidence^ and I may say esteem of 
my master, and in fact began to fancy I had entirely overcome 
my failing, when one unfortunate sunda*y I wEvS invited to pass 
the day *with a friend in the suburbs. I obtained permission to be 
*absent»^ad a very agreeable excursion, and returned home high¬ 
ly delighted^ with my enteitainer and myself. The first thing 
that caught my eye on'ascendiiig.tlifc steps of the chambers, was 
the key in the door-lock; I had (knitted to take it with me, I 
entered and could hardly sustain myself seeing that every thing 
of value within had been reiryoved by thieves. * I knew not wliait 
to do—after a little reflection I determined to communicate the 
whole to my master and trust to his kindess for forgivenesf. I 
accordingly proceeded to his residence and related what had 
been the consequences of ray carelessness. He was at first great¬ 
ly chagrined, when however he had given full vent to iiis anger 
he became more calm and address'ed me as follows ; ‘‘ Jacob 1 
believe you to be perfectly honest, and until now I considered 
you equally circumspect, you have subjected me to a great pos- 
tibly an irreparable loss, we must part butd shall give you a letter 

to Mr. " - — Sheriff of the county of-who may probably 

be able to provide for you.*’ I tendered my cordial and sincere 
thanks and in a few days .afterwards 1 stood in the presence of 
the eivtc dignifiwry. I presented my credentials, received a gra¬ 
cious smile in return, and was told that I might consider myself 
appointed one of the turnkeys of the county jail, a charge of all 
others fortwhich I was least calculated, 1 nevertheless entered 
upon this 4mportant office with many good resolutions, but alas 
how fleeting arb all human determinations. I bad not been a week 
in iny new situation when neglecting to lock one half of the cells, 
I was the innocent means of letting loose se veral prisoners. As 
may be anticipated I was seized, confined, and tried as a felon for 
having aided and assisted certain culprits in His Majesty’sjail 
of-—to elude justice. It is unnecessary to tire the*reader by 
detailing the means by which I avoided conviction, but avoid it 
I did, and was discharged after receiving a severe reprimand 
from the Bench. In quitting the court»a letter was presented to 
me by my successor, which4iad he said, arrived during my in¬ 
carceration. I opened, read it and saw that it was from an attor¬ 
ney in my native town, communicating to me the death of ray 
good uncle, of whom I had not heard since my unceremonious 
departure. The ponderous knight of the needle had been carri¬ 
ed oft' suddenly and dying intestate, I succeeded to his fortune 
amounting to some ten thousand pounds. 1 lost no time in pro¬ 
ceeding to take possession of my ■unlocked for Acquisition, and 
the greater part of iny uncle’s estate being invested in houses, I 
managed to retain it till 1 got married, since which my wife, who 
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SONNET. 


early discovered my propensity has entrusted me with nothings 
that outdit to be under ‘lock and key. I am the father of six 
childreii] all of whom Fhave (as soon as they could lisp) instruct¬ 
ed in door shutting and locking, and now that I am descending- 
into the vale of years it is some satisfaction to me to reflect that‘ 
I have spared no trouble to save ‘my offspring frqm the many 
misfortunes which my unhappy failing had entailed upon myself. 

* JACOB AJAR. 


St)NNftT. 


SCENE NEAR HYDRABAO. 

The butterflies are all abroad,—the flowers 
Are courted by them ; and the pilPring wind, 

Frmn every shrub, embathed in dewy showers. 
Extorts its tribute of sweet things:—enshrined 
Within its leafy cradle, sings its song 
The lively Mina,—whilst, from tree to tree. 

The tricksome monkey chases, merrily, 

The squirrel,, bounding the wet leaves among! 

The sun throw's slantingly on you Minar 

Its infant beams, arraying in bright gold . 

I’he Tamarind grove.—whose every leaf a star 
Seems gilded fruitage in fair chains to hold 
And like a lake of molten fire tlie tank 
Sbq^vs bright and gorgeously beneath this bank! 

SONNET. 

NIGHT. 

Creation sleeps—and o’er the curtained earth 
A holy silence lingers,—like a cloud 
Of incense o'er some temple, whence aloud 
The chant of praise^is heard to issue forth.— 

Nature ahtne, most watchflil Qt^en ! awake. 

Keeps generous virgil o’er her wide domain. 

For ev’n the restless wind, that o’er the plain 
Play’d ’midst the grass, reposes; and the brake 
Hadi lost its leafy voi^e!—''I’is sweet to slake 
The thirst of a worn spirit, in such hour. 

From the fair flood of Poesy!—around ' 

The heart world-wounded looks^ and owns the power 
Of quiet fieep!—a leaf fills on the ground, 

Scaring the silence with a sdlly sound! 


R. C. C. 
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STEAM NAVIGATION. 

(From u Cori'etpondent.)* 

"* ^ • 

' TO STEAM on SOT TO STEAM, THAT IS THE QUESTlOs” 

• * * 

Tiie subject of a Steam*comrauif[catioTi with Great Britain 
being again vividly revived, we propose to take a rapid view of 
what has been done towards the attainment of a consuvnination 
so devoutly to be wished, amh to offer an opinion on the pro¬ 
bability of the realization of a prospect so delightful as that 
©f being in effect brought nearer to our native homes by many 
thousand miles, and being able to reach it in person or by letter 
in the brief period of six weeks instead of that number of months 
now very often occupied in the vgyage. It is not however to 
the European alone, that the acco'mplishment of such a plan is 
desirable; in apolitical and commercial point of view it is of deep 
moment to the welfare of the people of India at large. Wliat 
then has been done to promote it ? What «are the prospects of its 
success? In the ever changing, coming and going community of 
India, there may be not a few wbo know little of the first, and 
many may deem the opinions of one who has studied the subject, 
on the last, atleast worthy of perusal. We shall endeavour to sa¬ 
tisfy both these classes of readers. 

In 1823, Captain Johnstone first excited a lively sensation in 
tliis commifnity, on the subject, although it had been^reviously 
discussed ib the Journals of the^Presidency*. He had in England 
sought information from every quarter as to tlie practicability of 
the scheme and was satisfied that with proper support, it might be 
accomplished, the only difficulty being in fact, the want of funds. 
A Meeting was held at which Capt.J^instone read*a sort of sum¬ 
mary of the result of his ardent and anxious investigation of the 
subject, and in which it seemed that he had suffered ho point of im¬ 
portance to escape him. The route preferred by him was tbeMe- 
deteiT§nean and the Red Sea. He had made very accurate esti¬ 
mates of the distances of the different stages proposed by him, of 
the journey up the Nile from* Alexandra to Cairo, of the route 
acfoss the desert from Cairo to Suez, of the cost of the vessels 
requisite, the expense of sailing or steaming them, and a calcula¬ 
tion of the probable amount of passage money, See. and of every 
particular in short, essential to demonstrate that the scheme was 
not merely practicable, but might be made profitable^ his object 
being to engage the government and mercantile men, the com- 

* The Red Sea route was first sdvoojEted here, by Mr. Greeolew, vhea that gen- 
tleuua edited the Je/ta BM* 
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munity at large indeed^ in the speculation, something after the 
fashion of a lottery' schenSe; and there can be no doubt, that if all 
those who usually dabble in these state gambling concerns had 
abstained from doing so for one year and devoted the 'price of 
one or more tickets to Captain Johnstone’s plan, it would have 
been carried into effect, and we should long ere now have been 
reaping the advantage in tliat rapid anterchange of comminiica> 
tions with the mother country so ardently desired by all. It was 
however, otherwise ordered. After a great deal of discussion at 
the Meeting, Mr. Holt Maclj.enzie proposed, that instead of the 
community giving two lakhs to the speculation, a sum of one lakh 
should be subscribed to be held out as a bonus to any one who 
should first accomplish two complete voyages to and from India 
in the given time. The argument in favour of this proposition 
was, that we should thus invite the competition of all England, and 
that, if that did not effect what was contemplated, it might fairly be 
deemed impracticable. This argument was thought to be Con* 
elusive at the time: but experience has shown it to be fallacious. 
The practicability of the scheme no one doubts : yet the compe¬ 
tition of all England has itbt yet brought out a steamer. Either 
the bonus was too trifling dr what is very probable, nobody ever 
beard of it at home, but those to whom Captain Johnstone himself 
communicated it. ‘ , 

In confequence of his failure to engage the community in his 
speculation, Captain Johnstone bought a ship, went home, sold her 
at a considerable sacrifice, and as all our Indian n^orld know 
brought o«t the Enterprize in time to render sorap service to 
the state in the Burmah war; but except that her coming out 
round the Cape, demonstrated that a steamer could come by 
that route, her arrival in India in no degree advanced the grand 
object of a st^m communication with India, for her voyage was 
in point of time, a complete failure, her passage being about 110 
or 12 days, a much longer time than sailing vessels often take to 
perform it. The causes Of j;his failure are not generally under¬ 
stood and it may be worth while to explain them, that no one 
may be discouraged by i(. The I^terprize, then, was a vessel 
by no means adapted to the voyage, her utmost speed being 
about seven miles per hour, while against strong winds and a heavy 
bead sea, she would not make three miles; next she was loaded 
too deep in the absurd attempt to reach India with only one 
depot. Captain Johnstone was united with others who would not 
be guided by his judgment, and assumed him the vessel would 
have a velocity of nine knots With ail her fuel for thirty days on 
board! « „ 

^' T vessel that came out was Mr. Taylor’s Emulous, but 
sbe iittde the passage under sail, being a long low shallow vessel 
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of great power, but of no capacity foq a long voyage. Mr. Tay¬ 
lor sent out alsOj a ship with coal, and ^ad engaged another ves¬ 
sel to,go up the Mediterranean, but his schemes Tailed, chiefly it 
is'.said for want of means, but owing partly no doubt, to their 
not being well digested and practicable. The Emulous never 
could havs made the^voya^e up the Red Sea. 

After these unsuccessful attcii^ts, at various times para¬ 
graphs appeared occasionally in the London Journals on the 
subject, but nothing was actually done until in 1828. Mr. Wa- 
ghorn of the Pilot service a* entetprizing and intelligent young 
man and a smart seaman, turned his attention to the subject 
and oflered himself to the public to go home and bring out a 
steamer built d'ter a plan of his own, round the Cape iu 
7o days. She was to be a small vessel without any accom¬ 
modation, except for himself and.crew who were to mess with 
him, and she was to carry no passengers nor cargo, but merely 
letters and packets or small parcels. His scheme was submitted 
to the subscribers to the steam fund, and the balance then in hand 
(40;t000 Rs. having been some time before voted to Captain John¬ 
stone for bringing out the EnterprizeJ was voted to him in tlio 
terms proposed by himself, to be remitted to his agents in Lon¬ 
don, to be paid to his order as soon as he should have actually 
sailed on lii^Tbssel. With this pledge and that of the Coverumeut 
to secure him the postage of letters Mr. Waghorii departed 
for England to carry his plan into eilect. Within the last month 
intelligeilce lias been received of his arrival at Bomljay overland- 
fie has Iteen induced to retuyi to India without building liis ves¬ 
sel in consequence of not hearing a single word from India oti 
the subject of the steam fund! and thus two more years have 
been utterly lost. There has becti sad neglect, somewhere it 
would seem. Mr. Wagiiorn howevnr, had not b^n idle : he had 
communicated with the Court of Directors who ha,ve promised 
him their patronage, with his Majesty’s Post Master General and 
other public authorities, and received every possible encourage¬ 
ment short of actual and pecuniary support and that is promised 
liim\o a certain extent. • 

The Court of Director^ having received information from 
t^e Bombay Government, that a steamer Vould be at Suez; 
in December, sent out dispatches by Mr. Waghoni overland 
to meet her there. Mr. W. crossed the channel and landed at 
Bolougiie, where lie bought a carriage and posted all the way 
to Trieste, wher^he h^d to wait several days for a passage to 
Alexandria, which he at length obtained in a Spanish ship. 
From Alexandria he proceeded Its rapidly as*he could to Suez, 
and there found, pot only no steamer but no vessel of any kind 
but boats, in one of. wlucjt be made his way near 700 u4ea 
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to Ittddali where he got^, on board the Thetis Cruizer and 
reached Bombay. 

Meanwhile Mr. Taylor who has devoted five years to the 
subject and lost according to his own account, near 4^50,000 in 
his efforts to perfect his plans, has also come out to India overland 
having made a direct line from Calais where he landed^ from Do¬ 
ver to Marseilles, at which pla03 he met ns h£ expected, a beautiful 
steamer the Superb which wafted him in 18 days to Alexandria, 
touching at Malta : a convincing and delightful proof of the ra¬ 
pidity with which the voyagermay be made by such means. At 
Suez Mr. Taylor like Mr. Waghom whom he met there, we 
believe, was d.isappointed of course, as to a steamer, and obliged to 
share the inconveniences of an open boat with that gentleman, so 
that th(^ both reached Bombay together. 

Mr, Taylor informs the public, that he has succeeded in making 
aitangements for the immediaW establishment of a line of steatn 
packets on both sides the Isthmus of Suez, by means of which 
the voyage may be made to Bombay in 40, to Calcutta in 56 
days or less; that he has also provided a newly invented car¬ 
riage for conveyance across the Desert, and that he wants 
nothing more than a pledge firont the government of that ad¬ 
vantage of postage which was guaranteed to Mr. Waghorn, 
find that for two years only, when he on his pes t will bind 
himself and those with whom he is associated, to carry the 
plan into effect, to convey officers and others at the Company’s 
rates, provicjie them with a good table and guarantee ^ them 
against quarantine, if they will conform to his regulatians]which 
of cowse all his passengers must b&d themselves to do. 

Such is a rapid view of what has been done towards the esta¬ 
blishment of the proposed communication: and It is our decided 
opinion, that with such arrangements as Mr. Taylor tells us he 
has made, the complete success of the scheme is certain, and we 
do hope and trust therefore, that no confiicting claims will be suf¬ 
fered to overcloud and destroy the bright prospect now before 
ns. If the Goyernment be not irreparabty pledged to Mr. Wag- 
hdrn, and Mr. Taylor adduces satisfactoiy evidence thal his 
plans are really so far advanced as he states, we think it should 
msiston Mr. Waghorn’s uniting with that gentleman, or if he, 
refused, shodld transfer to the latter, the advantage in question, 
rather than subject us to two more years of that ** hope defer¬ 
red which maketh the heart Sick/* of which we have already 
fndured so much in regard to this qaestion. We say two 
years, for whatever, Mr. Waghorn may say, we are convinced, 
that ora he can rdturn to Engknd, build his vessel and be out 
Ii6re;j|pun, having previomly provided the necessary depots^ 
M least full two years wB elapse. *lfhe should a% 
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tempt to come out without having at least four or five depots 
there is great chance of his failure. ^ 

Another advantage this line of packels secures is very impor¬ 
tant. If an accident happen to Mr. Waghorn’s single vessel, we 
•are instantly thrown back on our present tedious mode of com¬ 
munication j but if vessels tsail every fortnight on each side the 
Isthmus, the delay from a siinilpr^cause must be insignificant. 
It is therefore on every account desirable that this gentleman and 
Mr. Tay lor should unite their means for the establishment of the 
proposed line of packets. It is to be observed also, tlmt Mr. 
Waghorn's plan does not embrace the conveyance of passengers. 
It is obvious therefore tliat one which supplies that omission and 
a quicker and more certain and regular communication will be 
and ought to be preferred. 

It will be enough to offer a few words in support of our 
conviction of the feasibility of tbcf plan of navigating to India 
by steam. In 1822, ample testimony of a highly interesting 
character was given before a Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons, of the capacity of steam vessels to stand any weather 
whatever, tjhe great difficulty of adaptin'g them to long voyages 
being the impossibility of combining the great burthen essen¬ 
tial for a large supply of fuel, with a model to give the requir¬ 
ed velocity. «»!iChe obstacle can only be overcome, by having fre¬ 
quent depots, which are easily provided, although it may require 
time and considerable expense to supply them, an objection which 
is lessened much by the Red Sea and Mediterranean route where 
the remoiysst depot would not exceed 4,000 miles fr<»m the port 
where coals are procurable. In this route,tbe longest stage is 1,350 
miles, that from Cochin to Socotra; and vessels may easily be 
procured of 9 or 10 miles speed, which will carry at least 8 or 9 
days coals, and the winds in the Arabian Gu^h or the sea 
between the Malabar Coast and Arabia are never directly 
adverse unless when light, so that with such a’vessel, an 
average of at least six knots might be safely reckoned on, and 
therefore she could certainly make the longest stage without 
difficvdty. The Forbes has steamed against a heavy Dead wind 
and sea upwards of seven kgots, firnd she carries nine day’s coals. 
We are justified in our conclusion therefore, tliat the plan is 
perfectly feasible, and we now indulge the strongest hopes of 
seeing it speedily carried into effect. S. 
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I. 

She loved that anc^nt strain^ 

Because its echoes brought. 

Her native hill, and vale and plain. 

From hidden realms of thought ; 

And in its dulcet tone, ' 

She saw tlie woodland rill. 

Whence the mist wreath pale soared o’er the vale. 
To crown the distant liill. 

II. 

And evei'v cadenccf was, 

•* ^ 

Asa spell to raise the dead,— 

The surface of a magic glass. 

Where spectral beings tread ;— 

AndTaces thhnce looked out, 

'I’hat now were hhrouded deep. 

Where the cerements of death eiiwrapt them about. 
In their long and loathlesif sleep. 

HI. 

And eyes looked on her, thence. 

Bright with those sunny glances 
• Where a first love’s innocence 
On the waves of passion dances ; 

And words came on her eai'. 

Voluptuous as the song 
Of bees, that are sinking to slumber where 
'I'hey have fed bn sweet flowers too long. 

IV. 

But when it died away. 

That sweet and ancient sttaln. 

The spirit of det ay, . ^ ^ 

Once more crept o’er he^brain ?— 

Then who would doubt the power. 

To the Psalmist’s lyre that clung. 

When it brightened the monarch’s frenzy-hour. 

As the Miusttel David sung. 


R. C. C. 
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ThefoUtming Jen d'Esprit ms vritten Sir Jobrva RpVNOtbs to illustrate a remark 
which he ha^ made, ** That Dr. Mviinmi comidered Garrick as his property, and would 
*• nrver safer any one to predie ar abuu him^ut hims'lf*' lu the Jirst of these supposed 
dialogues Sir Joshua himself, by high eneomiurfs upon Garrick, U represented at drawing 
down upon him Johnsen*s censure ; in the second, Mr, Gibbon, by iaidng the opposite side, 
euUs forth kispiaise. 


JOHNSON against OARRtCK. 


Dr. Johnson and Sir Joshua Heynolds. 

Reynolds .—Let me alone^ Ffl bring him out. \_Aside. 

I have been thinking. Dr. Johnson, this morning, on amattet* 
that has puzzled me very much; it is a subject mat I dare say 
has often passed in your thoughts, and though I cannot, I dare 
say you have made up your mind upon it. 

Johnson, Tilly fally, vrhat is all this preparation,—what is 
all this mi^ty matter? • 

R. Wh^’n is a very weighty matter. The subject I have 
been thinking upon is. Predestination and Free-will, two things 
I cannot reconcile together for the life of me; in my opinion. 
Dr. Johnson, Free-wul and Fore-knowledge canj\pt be recon¬ 
ciled. • , 

J. Sir, it is not of very great importance what your opinion 
is upon such a question. 

H. But I meant only, Dr. J., to know your opinion. 

J. No, sir, you meant no such thing; you mehnt only to shew 
these gentlemen that you are not the man they toojs. you to be, 
but that you think of high matters sometimes, and that you may- 
have Ihe credit of having it said that y ou held an argument with 
Sam^ Johnson on predestination and Iree-mll ; a subject of that 
hihgnitude as to have engaged the attention of the world, to have 
perplexed the wisdom of In an tor these two thousand years; g 
object on which the fallen angels, who had yet not lost all 
their original brightness find ihemseh^s in wandering massA 

* This Literary Curiosity was privately prihtAl by NieJtoliand Bentley ^ Fleet Street, 
in the year l8ld> The copy from tyhich it is reprinted is the ptvperty of'a gentlemStnin this 
country who assures us tiat this specimen the wit and talent of Sir Joshua Reynolds (hts 
great uncle,") has only been circulated amongst ike friinds of'the family. He seem to 
have am indistinct recoU^tioa of' having md icith it before, tUb^h ottr eotrwtpondent i« 
pretty positive that it has never yet been publisked. It is at all evtnls net generally known, 
and it it ti^ net eetSpy a great dtint me Aovc iittit hmtat^Utmtrting it.— 

Editor, Cai. Mag. « • ’ 
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iofit. That such a subject could be discussed in the levity of 
oonvivial conversation, is h degree of absurdity beyond what is 
easily conceivable. ** 

R. It is so, as you say, to be sure; I talked once to our friend 
'^Oarrick upon 4;his subject, but 1 remember we could make 
nothing of it. • , 

/. 0 noble pair! ^ ‘ 

R. Garrick was a clever fellow. Dr. 3. ; Garrick, take him 
altogether, was certainly a very great man. 

J. Garrick, Sir, may be a grv^at man in your opinion, as far as I 
know, but he was not so in mine ; little things are great to little 
men. 

R, I have heard you say, Dr. Johnson- 

J. Sir, you never heard me say that David Garrick was a 
great man ; you may have heard me say that Garrick was a 
good repeater—of other men’s Vrords—words put into his mouth 
Ry other men; this makes but a faint approach towards being a 
gl’eatman. 

H But take Garrick .upon the whole, now, in regard to con¬ 
versation- t 

J, Well, Sir, in regard to conversation, I never discovered in 
the conversation of David Garrick any intellectual energy, any 
wide grasp •of thought^ any extensive comprehension of mind, 
«r that he possessed any of those powers to which great could, 
with any degree of propriety, be applied—— 

i2. Buts^ill —:— * 

J. Hold, Sir, I have not done—there are, to be sure, in thf 
laxity of colloquial speech, various kinds of greatness; a roan 
may be a great tobacconist, a man may be a great painter, he 
may be likewise a great mimic ; now you may be the one, and 
Crairick the otb*er, and yet neither of you be great men. 

Jk But Dr. Johnson-- ; 

/. Hold, Sir, I have often lamented how dangerous it is to in- 
yesti^ate and to dism'iminate character, to men who have uo 
disciwipative powers. > 

jX. But Garrick, as a cempanion, I heard you say—^no Idugef 
Ugo than last Wednesday, at Mr. Tkrale’s table— ; 

J. You tease me. Sir. Whatever you may have heard me say, 
wo longer ago than last Wednesday, at Mr. Thrale's table, I te]| 
you 1 do not say so now; besides, as I said before, you may not 
have understood me, you mihapprebendedme, you may not have 


me. 


^ I am ymyr siuw I h^ai^ you. 

Besides, besides Sir, besides,—do you not know,* 
' j^rjUnt aie notto know, th^^^ 
to quote a man agajaet Mmself ? 


-are you 
(^rude- 
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U. But if you differ from yourself/and give One opinion to^ 
day— * 

J. *Have done. Sir, the company you see are tired, as well a» 
myself. 


0 

T’OTHER SIDF. 

■» * 

DR. JOHNSON AND MR. GIBBON. 

A 

Johnson, No, Sir ; Garrick’s fame was prodigious, not onfy 
in England, but over all Europe ; even in Russia I have beenr 
told he was a proverb, wlien any one had repeated well he was 
called a second Garrick. • 

Gibbon. I think he had full as much reputation as he de* 
Served. 

/. I do not pretend to know. Sir, what your meaning may be, 
by saying he had as much reputatioA as* he deserved; he de¬ 
served much, and be had much. * 

G. Why surely. Dr. Johnson, his merit was in small things 
Only, he h^ imne of thos«?qualities that make a real by great man.. 

J. Sir, las little understand what your meaning may be when 
you speak of the qualities that make a great man; it is a» 
vague term. Garrick was no common man; a man above the 
common^size of men, may surely without any great impropriety, 
be called a great man. In.my opinion he has very reasonably 
fulfilled the prophecy which he once reminded me of having 
made to his mother, when she asked me how little David went 
on at school, that I should say to her, that he would come to be 
hanged, or come to be a great mail. No, Sir, if is undoubtedly 
true that the same qualities united with virtue or with vice^ 
make a hero or a rogue, a great general or a highway-man. 
Now Garrick, we are sure, was never hanged, and in regard te> 
his i>eing a great man, you must take the whole man together. 
It must be considered in how man/things Garrick excelled in 
which every man desires^to excel: setting aside his exceUeneo 
AS an actor, in which he is acknowledged to be unrivalled; as a 
man, as a poet, as a convivial companion, you will find but few 
bis equals, and none his superio^. As a man; he was kind» 
friendly, benevolent, and generous. 

G. Of Garrick’s generosity 1 never heard; I understood hiA 
character to be totally the reverse, and that he was Feokoned to* 
iave loved money., * * 

That he lonedimcm^, nobody will disputety who does not % 
imt if yon mean, by bving money; that Im was paffsiinonioiuvtui 
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A faiolt, Sir, you, have beet nsisinformed. To Footf, snd such 
scoundrels, who circulated those reports, to such profligate spend** 
fthiiUts prudence is uieaaness, and ecpnoray is avarice. ^That 
Garrick, in early youths vifas broupjht up in strict habits of eco.. 
nomy I believe, and that they were necessary, I have heard from 
himself; to suppose that Garrick 'raigbl^ inadvertently act 
from this habit, and be saving ^n*small things, can be no wonder; 
but let it be remembered at the same time that if he was frugal by 
habit, he was liberal from principle ; that when he acted from re¬ 
flection be did what his fortune enabled him to do, and what 
was expected from such a fortune. I remember no instance of 
David’s parsimony but once, when he stopped Mrs. Woffington 
from replenishing the tea-pot; it was already, he said, as red as 
blood; and this instance is doubtful, and happened many years 
ago. In the latter part of hialife I observed no blameable par^ 
simony in David; his table was elegant and even splendid; his 
house both in town and country, his equipage, and I think all 
his habits of life, were such as might be expected from a man 
who had acquired great riches. In regard to his generosity, 
which you seem to questions I shall only say ; there is no mau 
to whom I would apply with more confidence of success, for the 
loan of two hundred pounds to assist <a common friend, than tq 
David, and 4his too with very little, if any pfflbSbility of its 
being repaid. 

O. You were going to say sometliing of him as a writer—-* 
you don’t rate him very high as a poet. « 

J. Sir, a man may be a respectable poet without'being a 
Homer, as a man may be a good plgyer without being a Gar¬ 
rick. In the lighter kinds of poetrj, in the appendages of the 
drama, he was, if not the first, in the very first class. He 
had a readinesV and facility; a dexterity of mind that appeared 
extraordinary even to men of experience, and who are not apt 
to wonder from ignorance. Writing prologues, epilogues, and 
epigrams, he said he considered as his trade, and he was, what 
a man should be, always, and at all times ready at his trade. 
He required two hours ffir a prologue or epilogue, anclfive; 
minutes for an epigram. Once at Burke’s table the company 
proposed a subject, and Garrick finished his epigram within 
the time; the same experiment was repeated in the garden, 
and with the same success. ^ 

G. Garrick had some flippancy of parts, to be sure, and was 
brisk and lively in company, and by the Imlp^of miipickry and 
itdiy-telling made himself a pleasant companion; but hep the 
whole world gav^ the superiomy to Footed and Garrick himself 
apptiftp to have felt as ifhis genius sras fel^fied by the supemr 
po^eillifFootq. It h^be^^afr6AC»bservofthqtGaim 
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dared to enter into competition with hjm, but was content to act 
an under part to bring Foote out. i 
/, T^Iiat this conduct of Garrick’s migut be interpret^ by the; 
^ gross minds of Foote and his friends; as if he was afraid to en¬ 
counter him, I can easily imagine. Of the natural sujjjeriority of 
Garrick ower Foote, ^his^ionduct is an instance; he disdained 
entering into competition* with •sijch a fellow, and made him 
the buffoon of the company ; or,'as you say, brought him out. 
And what was at last brought out but coarse jests and vulgar 
merriment, indecency and impiety, a relation of events which^ 
upon the face of them, could never have happened, cbaratrters. 
grossly conceived and as coarsely represented ? Foote was even 
no mimic; he went out of himself, it is true, but without going 
into anoilier man; he was excell^ by Garrick even in tliis,, 
which is considered as Foote’s gre^jtest excellence. Garrick be¬ 
sides his exact imitation of the voice and gesture of his original, 
to a degree of reliuement of which Foote had no conception ex¬ 
hibited the mind and mode of thinking of the person imitated. 
Besides, Ganick confined his powers within the limits of decen-^ 
cy; he had a character to preserve,tFoote bad none. By Foote’s, 
buffoonery and broad-faced merriment, private friendship, pub- 
liO decency, and every thing estimable amongst men, were trod 
under foot^We all know the difierence of their reception in 
the world. No man, however high in rank or literature, hub 
was proud to know Garrick^ and was glad to have him at his 
table; no Anan ever considered or treated Garrick as ^ player: he: 
may be said to have stepped yut of his. own rank into an higher, 
and by raising himself he raised the rank of his profession. At 
a convivial table his exhilarating powers were unrivalled; he 
was lively, entertaining, quick in discerning the ridicule of life,; 
and as ready in representing it; and on gravef subjects there 
were few topics in which he could not bear his part. Jt is injuri- 
pus to the character of Garrick to be named in the same breath, 
‘ with Foote. That Foote was admitted sometimes into good 
company (to do the man what credit 1 can) I will allow, but 
then it was merely to play tricks. Fo<fte’s merriment was that of 
a buffoon, and Garrick's thilt of a gentleman. 

^ G. I have been told, on the contrary, that Garrick in gouh 
pany had not the easy manners of a gentleman. ' 

J. Sir, 1 don’t know what you may have been told, or whui 
your ideas may be, qf the mannersof gentlemen,; Garrick bud 
. 11 D vulgarity in his maiAiers, it is true Gurrick bud not the uirU 
ness of a fop, nor did he assume an aflected intfiffeirence what 
was passing ; be di4 not lounge ffom the tabltf ;tq: the window, 

S lid from thence fire, or wbUst yqu were ypur 

iflcourse to hiui^ fi^m ycu and .tp ^ qait neigbbo.nii| 
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or to give any indication iSiat he was tired Of Ms complany ; if 
such manners form your ideas of a fine gentleman, Garrick^ 
e«rtain]y had them not; * 

G. 1 mean that Garrick was more overawed by the presences 
of the great, and more obsequious to jrank, than Foote, who con¬ 
sidered himself as their equaj^ and treated them-with the same 
familiarity as they treated ea^h^other. 

/. He did so, and what did the fcUow get by it ? The gi*oss- 
ness of his mind prevented him from seeing that this familiarity 
was merely suffered as thev would "[jlay with a dogi He got no- 
ground by aftectiiig to call peers by their surnames; the loolish 
fellow fancied that lowering them was raising himself to their 
level; this affectation of familiarity with the great, this childish 
ambition of momentary exaltation obtained by the neglect of thoso 
ceremonies which custom has«8jitablished as the harriers between 
One order of society and anotlier, only shewed his folly and mean¬ 
ness ; he did not see that by encroaching on others dignity, he putsr 
himself in their power cither to be repelled with helpless indignity, 
or endured by clemency *and condescension. Garrick, by paying 
due respect to rank, respected himself; what lie gave was re¬ 
turned, and what was returned, he kept for ever; his advance¬ 
ment was on firm ground, he was rcco'gnized in jiu^lic as well 
as respected in private, and as no man was ever more courted 
and better received by the public, so no man was ever less spoil¬ 
ed by its flattery; Garrick continued advancing to the last, till 
he had acquired every advantage that'high birth or title could" 
bestow, except the precedence, of going into a room, hut when 
he was there, he was treated with as much attention as the first 
man at the table. It is to the credit of Garrick that he never laid 
any claim to this distinction, it was as voluntarily allowed as if it 
had been his birth-right. Iif this, I confess, I looked on David 
with some degree of envy, not so much for the respect he receiv¬ 
ed, as for the manner of its being acquired; what fell into his lap*^ 
tmsottght, I have been forced to claim. I began the world by' 
fighting my way. There was something about me that inyited' 
msttlt, at least a disposition to neglect, and I was equally dis¬ 
posed to repel insult and to claim attention, and I fear continue 
too much in this disposition now it is no longer necessaiy ; *1 
receive at pwSent as much favour as I have aright to expect, t 
am hot one Of tho complatnecs of the neglect of merit. 

Q. Fo«r'pi«tensions, Dr. Johnson, nobody will dispute ; I 
ciifthot place Garrick on thO same footing t yotir re^tation wilt 
mMtihe increaSi^ after yo^ur ^eath, wketi Garrick will be total-^^ 
fel^Ot; you iriu be for ev^ conriderisd as a clhssic-^--^-— 

^ Sir/euoh^ '; ihe company M;0uld^ better pleaded 

lir^aiiFli^aiTel^aft biady^ 
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f.- G. But.you must allow, Pr. Jolins^, that Oarrick was too 
much a slave to fame, or rather to the n^ean ambition of living 
With ^he great, terribly afraid of making himself cheap even 
^ with them; by which he debarred himself of much plea¬ 
sant society. Employing so much attention, and so much ma- 
nagement upon su^ little filings, implies, 1 think, a little mind. 
It was observed by his friend Cellj^an, that he never went into 
company l!)ut with a plot how to get out of it; he was every mi¬ 
nute called out, and went off or returnedas there was, or was not 
a probability of his shining: • * 

J. In regard to his mean ambition, as you call it, of living with 
•the great; what was the boast of Pope, and is every man’s wish 
can be no reproach to Garrick; he who says he despises it, 
knows he lies; that Garrick husbanded his fame, the fame whiclA: 
he had justly acquired both at the (heatre and at tiie table, is not 
denied ; but where is the blame either in the one or the other, of 
leaving as little as he could to chance ? Besides, Sir, consider 
what you have said, youiirst deny Garrick’s pretensions to fame, 
and then acci^se him of too great an attontion to preserve what 
he never possessed. * 

1 don’t understand—~ 

. /. Sir, I can’t help that.* 

G. Well,*bufDr. Johnson, you will not vindicate him in his 
over and above attention to bis fame, his inordinate desire to 
exhibit himself to new men, like a coquet, ever seeking after new 
epnquestsf to the total negtect of old friends and adn^rers 

“ H« Uirew offhts friends like-a huAtsmaa his pack,” 
always looking out for new game. 

/. When you quoted the line from Goldsmith,,you ought, iu 
fairness, to have given what followed,— • 

He knew when be pleased he eould whistle them back,” 

^hich implies at least that he possessed a power ever other 
men’s minds approaching to fascination; but considerj Sir, what 
is to be done ; here is a man whom every other .man desired to 
knoH^. Garrick could not receive am^cultivate according tp 
each man’s conception of bil own value—we are sdl apt enough 
tq consider ourselves as possessing, a right to be excepted from 
the common crowd; besides. Sir I do not see why that should bo 
imputed to him as a crime, which we all so irresistibly feel and 
ju’actise; we all make a greater exerfron in the presence: of iipw 
. men than old acquaintance; it is undoabtedjly.trqo that 
divided his attention among so many that buUittle was left to the 
share of any individual, like the extension and dilsipationpf water 
into dew, thoro wqs not quantify united sufMeutl^^^^ any 

inan’s thirst; but thisis theiRoyitetd^jti^of 
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more thun another mail cOuld unite t^hat, in their natarbi/ariit^in- 
i^ottipatible, ^ •, 

‘ G. But Garrick not only was iacluded by this means from real 
jfricndship, but acchi^ed oftreatin? those whom he cdled frieiid8>^, 
with insincerity and doable dealinfS. 

,f. Sir, it is not true ; his charactwin jthat respeet is iiiisun«^ 
derstood : Garrick waS, to bitshre, very ready in promising, but 
he intended at that time to tuliil his promise; he intended no 
deceit; his politeness or his j^ood nature, call it which you will* 
made iiim unwilling to deny, he wanted tlie courage to say iVb 
even to unreasonable demands! This was the great error oi his 
lile: by raising expectations which he did not, perhaps could 
not, gratify, he made many enemies; at the same time it must be 
Remembered that this error proceeded from the same cause which 
produced many of his virtues. Friendships from warmth of 
temper too suddenly taken up, and too violent to continue, ended 
as tney were like to do, in disappointment: enmity succeeded 
disappointment, his friends became his enemies, and those having 
been foi^tered in his bosom, well knew his sensibility to reproach, 
and they took care that he ^ould be amply supplied with such 
bitter potions as they were capable of administering; their im¬ 
potent etlorts lie ought to have despised, but he felt them; nor 
did he attect insensibility. * * 

G. And that sensibility probably shortened his life, 

/. Noi Sir, he died ol a disorder of which you or any other maa 
may die, without being killed by too much sensibility.*- ’ 

G. But you will allow, however,^hat this sensibility ,'those fine 
feelings, made him the great actor he was. 

/.This is all cant, fit only for kitchen wenches and chamber¬ 
maids ; Garrick’s trade was to represent passion, not to feel it. 
Ask Reynolds* whether he 'felt the distress of Count fiugolind, 
when be drew it! 

G. But surely he feels the passion at the moment he is represen- 
"ling it. . 

‘ / . About as much as Punch feels. That Garrick himself gave 
into this foppeiy of feelings 1 can easily believo ; but he knew at 
the Same time tMt he lied. He mig'ht think it right as far as I 
know, to have #hiit fools imagined he ought to have; b^it it ds 
amazing that ^y one should he so ignorant as to think that aii 
actor wilLrisk hi# rsimtatio^ by depending on the ieelings that 
shall be efCb^ ih the Of two hundred people, on there- 

Ipetition of certhi# vrords whl^ be hai repeated two hundred • 
before hi drhat actdi^ eoU ikebr study.*^No; Sir, Garrick left 
to eter^ jges^ egression of coimteX 

iiihiOe« and vario^ settled iii liES closet before he 

-aet^his-foot'Upcm'Ihe''^^^ ■ 
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Another ye 9 .r !~ant! to hisagain 

The minstrel hurries with a*fevered brow; 

For thee, unknown ! to wake its first sad strain. 

For thee, unknown !^to bid Jits breathings flow 
Oh ! marvel not if from its strings arise. 

Discord for harmonies. 

The chain-bound maniac, in his stony cell. 

Vaunts his straw crown and deems it legal gold ? 

And thus, the humblest bardldiat loves to tell 

His tale of friendships fled and loves grown cold. 

Prizes his'simple pipe, and fondly tarns 

To what the proud world spumf. 

7%ou wilt not mock the mad iii heart and brain-^ 

Thpu wilt not scoflTat seared and blighted hearts, ' 
Noj; pojpt thy finger*at another’s pain. 

Nor ape the cold world and its chitling arts ; 

For oh 1 there are who look with laughter wild 

On sad Enthusiasm’s child t 

^^or me—my hours of hppe have passed away. 

Yet still 1 look upon the Earth with love; 

1 hail the sun—its first, and fareweU^jsy— 

1 pay obeisance to each green and grove,— 

I woo the rivers and the mountains still, * 

With love that nought cM chill. 

When morning like a herald from far isl^. 

Bearing bright gifts, appears upon the hidl. 

My spirit basks in its first sunny%mUe8, 

And, for the momeht, drinks the joyous rill. 

Of light and lovelinessand then 1 deem. 

Past sorrows a dark dream ! 

And from her palace when pafe Ki^t stalks fodht 
When all the gionons stam^ that nuin on high, . 

Like starded revellers 

Rush oat,bewildered? o*e» Ihe denk bineeikj^ ; . . 

jk holy trami^ort bhls nm lonfl ! 

^ AmUUt 
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Pass on another yeRr~and I no more 

May win ev’n fleetinn; solaceJfroni such things:— 

The heart’s frail shallop, wrecked on life’s rude shore 
A dreary freight of gloom and sorrow brings. 

And 1 have madly battled with the ware. 

That would not be my grave! 

* a 

Vi ‘ . 

Bat words like these are nyotTor young maid's book ; 

Oh ! blot them out I—and be thy years all joy ; 

Tranquil and pure as some translucent brook 
Which ev’n the whirlwind stains not with alloy 
And through life’s progress ever may’st thou find. 

The sunshine of the mind ! 

Iff Jon. 1830. R. G. 
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Who is it stands beneath the marble'porch 
Of you fair Temple ? Hush ! dt aw Hear, and see 1 
A youth, with gentle visage, graceful form, * 

—And features, fairer than beseem bis sex ; 

Yet, naked to the view, whose well formed chest 
Shows broad and masculine !—His«maidlike cheeks v 
Are colored like the corals of that tree » 

Whose tongue-shaped leaves ai'h glitt’ring on his brow^ 
—The delicate Peach,—yet; doth the first rich down 
Of budding manhol^d mantle o’er hu lips. 

That swell <mt poutingly ^ ' 

j • I . 

His tunic, flung 

Aside, to minion with the toying breeze, 

Is gaily spotted o’er with spangles bright 
Of shape fantastic, huif^an ears and eyes ! 
liOng are his ra diant locks, and tiy|Ling flight 
From the Egyptian mitre on bis brow :—■ 

Af faoni anblbwa hangs in one hand,—the other 
Is upwards raised;—A finger softly prest 
Upon bn kisjung mouth-r and in his eyes—• 

—Dark as the calyx of the alonite 
A sage precaution sits that angars wit*^ 

. Beyond his bashful havioui' and fresh age! 

■ silenoe; 

R. C. 
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THE TEMPTER. 


I was m Prague* on «oramer 5 ial business.' Though I passed 
time in an endless variety of aniusements, yet the longing for 
my home pressed every day more upon me, and my young wife 
was anxiously looking for my rel^rn. We bad been separated 
two months and we had never been absent from each other so 
long a time since our marriage. 

• It is true that Fanny wrote to me regularly twice a week, but 
these letters of which every line breathed tender attachment, and 
the strongest desire for my return were only like so much oil 
thrown upon the fire. • • 

He who has no amiable wife, with a head of curly hair, and 
blue eyes, twenty-two years of age, charming as the Goddess of 
Love, with two living young Cupids at her side, and after five 
year’s of matrimony does not love such a being a hundred times 
more, than the day before marriage—to him in vain should I at¬ 
tempt to give an idea of my longing for home. 

Suffice *t toasay 1 thanked heaven when at last my business at 
Prague was ended. 1 immediately sent for the landlord to pay 
offi my long accumulated bill. 1 found I had not cash enough to 
settle tl^ list of various items and to defray my expenses on my 
journeyjioraewards; it was therefore necessary cash one of 
my bank notes. 1 looked f»r my portfolio’, I searched in every 

f ocket, and in every corner of the room. It was not to be found. 

felt very unwell, for it contained three-thousand Thalers ia 
bank notes, and that is no trifle. ^It also contained all Fanny’s 
letters. 

In vain did I turn the room upside down, in vain did I a hnn- 
dred times ransack all my trunks; in my anxiety I even searched 
those places in which my portfolio could not possibly have gain¬ 
ed an entrance. It was not to be fipmd. 

“ It is just so” said 11(\ myself: ** when a man for a moment 
jthinks himself happy, the devil immediately plays off his pranks 
upon him; man ought never to rejoice, there would then be less 
of terrible anxiety and less of grief.** 

Either my portfolio must be lost or stolen. This vety morn¬ 
ing 1 had it in ipy hands; I used to wear it in the front pocket 
ofmysurtout. 

1 began to tear my hair and fo curse mj^nnhcmiiy fate, how 
many comforts might 1 have procured for my deat Fahhy and my 
poorthildrea ^ith these three-thousaad Thalers, H the devil 
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were now making bis round as in tBe good old times I sbodld 
immediately have entered into a compact with him. Whilst 1 
thou^t thus a figure which I had seen but a few days ago, and 
which even at that time I found to have an exact resemblance to 
ISatan passed by the windo^. A Cold shudder seized me; yet I 
was in such despair that I said to myfielf : “ Never raiud, if he 
were Lucifer himself he would now be welcome to me, were-he 
but to get me back my lost portfolio.” 

At that moment I heard a knock at the door. “ The tempter,? 
thought I “ will snrely not take my joke in earnest 1 could 
only think of that famous red-^oat* indeed it struck me that it 
could be no one else. 

And behold—singular occurrence! As I opened tlie door, the 
tempter with a grin in his countenance, and with a nod, entered 
the room. ? < 

I must relate how I became, ac^^uainted with that singular 
apparition lest I should be thought a romantic dreamer. 

One evening as 1 entered the Cofi'ee-house of Dijon to read the 
most recent news, two gentlemen playmg at chess we^e seated at 
the sm^l side table to the* right. Bui neither the account of tlie 
JSpanish war, nor the board cduld draw my attention: Though a 
great amateur of chess playing iny whole mind w as rivetted on a 
short elderly man with a scarlet surtuut slowly umlkitig up and 
down the room with his hands crossed on his back. His dark 
yellow face with a long Roman nose and protuberant checks 
bones gave him a terrible aspect, ^his man surely m a born 
executioner, 'the grand inquisitor, or the leader of pighway 
robbers. He looks exactly such a^an as for pleasure’s sake 
could see people roasting alive on a slow fire, like the barbarous 
Hindoos their mothers, or delight in beholding little children in 
convulsive motiops pierced with iron spikes. 1 should not wish 
to be in a lonely place with this man. His harsh featm'es are never 
formed into a smile. 

But 1 was mistaken ; tn .glancing at the game betwixt the 
chessplayers he smiled more than once. But heaven protect us 
said 1, from such a smile! ^ If he is not the devil incarnate, it is 
his bruthm*. , 

As he passed the players, one of them triumphantly exclaim¬ 
ed to his Ejected and embarrassed opponent. Now beyond aU* 
hope you are lost!” At this he stood still, cast a hasty glance qn 
the game and said : “ You have erred in three moves, you will 
be inavoidably.checkmated!’’ The conqueror smiled proudly ; 
his antagonist sliook his head in doubt and drew according to : 
t^ired^oat’s dhrecjjioQS; in three moves, the supposed conqueror 

TMtfrtasu a su stoodbefore nob. , . f tc 
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* Wi& your leave you are M. Ludwig Ris ? ’ 

The very same/’ I replied. * 

" How do you prove it?” Singular ^aesttoQ; I showed him 
the address of a letter that was lying on the table. 

• “Very well/’ said he, but I wish *to have more substantial 
proof of it, I should wish tq enter hito business with you.” 

“ 1 cannot think of business now, J am no merchant, besides d am 
on ^e eve of departure.” * * 

“ Yet you transacted some commercial business here. Is not 
your brother on the point of beconyng a bankrupt?” 

1 turned as, red as fire for*! thought that not a soul knew that 
but my brother and myself. The tempter smiled with a malicious 
grin. 

“ I have more than one brother Sir, but none of them has the 
least occasion to apprehend bankruptcy.” 

“ So !” muttered the tempter and his dry iron features became 
again serious. 

, “ Sir,* said I some wliat angrily, for I did not relish that any one 
should know of my brother’s atiairs. “ Sir, you have been cer^ 
tainly mistaken in my person. I must b*eg your pardon for rei- 
questing you to be brief. I have nbt a moment to lose.” 

“ Have patience for a few minules,” he replied “ 1 wish to speak 
with you. •You seem to*be embarrassed and uneasy. Has 
any thing disagreeable happened to you ? Trust me. I can 
give good counsel. Do you want money ?” 

Here hp smiled or rather grinned, as if he were desirous to 
barter foi;my soul. I was seized with fear, in no ease would I 
have any thing to do with su«li a suspicious face, as soon as I 
could find breath I said, “ I want nothing Sir.” 

At that moment a letter was brought to me, I took it. 

“ Read the letter first,’* said the red coat man | we may after* 
wards speak together, without doubt the letter is from your 
aimable Fanny.” 

“ Good God bow can he know that! thought ! in a pa* 
roxysm of fear.*’ 

“ Do you now guess what ! want frqm you ?” 

It was on my lips to say : “ My poor soul!” Yet I remain¬ 
ed silent. 

* He continued. “ You are going to Uhn, your town is in my 
way, I go to-morrow, will you accept ol'a seat in my iravelling 
chaise?” • 

1 thanked him^^ sayipg that I had already engaged a seat in 
the mail coach. 

“ But 1 must become acquainted with your w|fe, y our Adolf and 
Charles. Don’t you guess yet who I am ? In the Devil’s name 
I shovdd wish to fender you a service. £lpeak.oii man.'? 
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Well f said I at last^ if you are a magician^ tell utt wbere 
I can get again my lost packet book." 

- ‘‘ Stuff f what do yoir care for a pocket book ?" ,, 

“ But in that pocket book were three>thousand Thalers hi Bank 
notes." ' * 

“ What will you give me if I restore it to you ?’* 

So saying he Ivmked at as if he were desirous to put the 
words into my mouth "Pll g»ve you my soul.” But I remained 
silent and embarrassed he drew fourth my pocket book and said, 
“Here is your pocket book Tvith its contents.” 

I was ready to leap for joy. On opening it and finding nothing 
wanting, I asked him, “ how he came by it.” 

“ At noon passing over the Moldan Bridge, I found it and se^ 
cured it in my pocket." 

Indeed at that time I had passed over the Bridge, apd had oc-^ 
casion to refer to some papei% 

“ Probably you put it outside your pocketwhen you wanted to 
put it inside again. 1 remained there a full hour, but as no one 
came in search of it. I returned to my hotel opened it and read 
the letters to discover to* whom it belonged.” ‘ - 

How much we can be mii^aken in forming an opinion from 
a man’s physiognomy. 1 said to hitnthe most obliging thinga^ 
My joy non was as great as my sorrow before. Butjhc only said : 
“ My compliments to your Fanny. We may see each other 
again.*’ and he went away. 

« ARRIVAL.’ 

As I was leaving the Hotel for the Post-house my brother en¬ 
tered. Of course my departure was postponed and we returned 
to my room. I heard with pleasure that his tottering pecuniary 
circumstances Were changed for the better. A considerable loss 
was compensated six-fold by an immensely large speculation in 
Coffee and Cotton. 

' " Now” said he " my affairs are in a more promising state 
than ever, but in what an anxiety I was a short time ago, 
what dreadful moments h passed ? thanks to God it is ndw all 
terminated beyond the full extent* of my hopes. I bid now 
adieu to all commerce, no longer will I run the hazard to haxe 
milliona at my command one day, and to be reduced to beg¬ 
gary thie next. 1 came here to thank you for your frittornal 
exertions in my behalf, and tb liquidate my affairs.” 

I was obliged to accompany Mm to several bouses, but he , 
toceived my extreme impatience and desire for my home, he 
fewefort told me*after a fe# days not to wait for him but to 
’klone. I did not hesitate 4o do so particalarly as hid 
Prague was for some weeks. 1 instantly hastenea hofiae.^ 
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* Ofl wy way the singular red-coated man hannted my imagina¬ 
tion. His likeness to Belzeebub became stronger on every com¬ 
parison of his features; true he had return'id me the Pocket Book; ' 
do mamcould have acted more honestly; he had read Fanny’sletters 
•and the instructions of my brother.thence he might easily have been 
informed of my secrets. I}ut his face! nature seldom writes so 
legibly. I ^ave my mind vdiolly ud to those fancies, it served to 
pas^ away my time. 1 thought Ue^ight well be the real devil^ 
that his honesty might be an allurement to the more easy pos¬ 
session of my soul. , But if really hp were the devil, what could 
he offer me? Gold? I never ^as very covetous, I had an ample 
income. A tlirone ? Yes for eight days to give peace to all the 
world, then like a second Cincinnatus to return to my small 
garden to cultivate my own turnips. Handsome women ? No, a 
thought to my beloved Fanny, and the most beautiful Circassian 
virgins appeared to me like old \%amen. But enough of this. 

On the tenth day of my journey I hoped to reach my home, 
but it grew late, in vain did I urge the postilion at first with 
promises, then money, and at last with cui'ses and maledictions, 
it got darker and my impatient longing'for home increased with 
every minute. For a quarter of a year I had not seen my dearly 
beloved Fanny, nor my dear children! The thought made me 
tremble thq^ on Jhis same Evening 1 should bold in my arms the 
most lovely woman on earth—my wife. 

True it is that before I knew Fanny I had been deeply in love. 
There' was an Eliza who through the pride of her parents was 
torn away from me and given in marriage to a polish nobleman. 
It was our mutual first lovex-it was adoration. We swore re¬ 
ciprocally eternal love and faithfulness. Kisses and tears sealed 
our oaths. But every one knows how such oaths are kept. She 
became the Starost’s wife, and I saw Fanny. My^love for Fanny 
was more tender, more religious. Eliza was the Goddess of my 
fancy—Fanny the Idol of my heart. 

The clock struck one when we drove through the silent street, 
I dismounted at the Post-house, where 1 left my servant in 
charge of my baggage, as 1 had a mind to return in case I should 
find every one asleep, I walked'alone to my house. 

. ODIOUS VISIT. 

All were asleep! Oh Fanny, Fanny! had you been awake what 
terror, what mortal anguish you would have spared me ! They 
all 8lept~-my wife, my,children, my servants,-—and no where 
* a light! For the tenth time did I wander round my house, all 
was ^ut. I did not wish to awalie any one. Qetter thought 1 to 
poftpone thepleasureof the meeting to following mormng^than 
tQ^pee them. &owly. 


:% ■ I • 
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Po^tianatdy I found the garden cabinet door unlocked. I^^n- 
tered there, on a small table was the work basket of my wife, 
by the light of the moonshine 1 discovered on the chairs and oia 
the floor, hobby horses, dronis, whips, &c. probably they *p88sed 
the evening here. ' Siirroiinded with these trifles I felt so well!* 
I Stretched myself on the couch with,,the intention to sleep there 
for the rest of the* night. Th^ night was not too coof. Fatigue, 
want of rest, and the fragrjince of the flowers soon lallec^me 
to sleep. 

! had scarcely fallen asleep, when the grating noise of the 
garden door awoke me again. *I rose, saw a man enter, I 
thought it was a thief. But fancy ray astonishment, it was the 
man with the red-coat. 

Whence do you come ?” I asked. 

‘ " From Prague, in half an hour I must be off again. I could 
not pass Ulm without seeing»you and your amiable Fanny ac¬ 
cording to my jjromise, your servant toldat the Post-house 
that you had just arrived, and I expected to find every one 
awake in your houste. Surely you ai e not going to sleep hero 
in this damp iiiglit and make yourself ill ?” 

I went out with him intd the garden. 1 trembled in all roy 
limbs, for such were my fears at this singular apparition. True 
that inwardly 1 ridiculed such idle fears, hoi yet.1 could not 
banish my terror. Such is man. The iron features of the Prague 
bend appeared still more horridly diabolical in the fainter light 
of the Moon, his eyes more fiery. ^ , 

“ You have indeed frightemsra me* like a ghost !’* said I I 
tremble all over. How came you4;o look for me in the garden 
house. You seem to be omniscient.’* He grinned maliciously 
and said: “ Do you know me now, and what I want of you !’* 

“ Indeed T dt), not know you better diaii I did in Prague. But 1 
can tell you what iinl)ression*you made on me. You wiU not take 
it amiss. I thought if you were not a conjuror you might be 
the devil himself.’’ 

He gi'inned again and said:“ Sfl^pose that lam the latter^ 
will you enter into a coiiip^t with me!” 

“Truly Mr* Sabm you must offe^ me a good deal. For my 
happiness indeed is coniplete.” 

“ I sjliould not ofl'er you, nor give you any tiling. Thflt 
was custon^y formerly when people believed in the deed and 
were airraid of him and consequently in guard of him—at that 
time it became necessaiy to make stipulations, ij^ut now a 
days when no one believes in the devil, when man endeavours to * 
season away liis gadstence-^th# cbddren of men am too ch^p.^’ 
Indeed 1 hold t|ie powee of Belsseebid^ as a fable to frigw 

en did women and children.’' ; f : ^ a 
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Just that is it! in your proud security, you mortals get more 
recruits for hell than a whole Batallion of recruits in black, the 
devils uniibrm. • 

Since you began to consider immortality as, at the best, apro- 
« blem, and hell as an oriental fable, sin*ce honesty and stupidity are 
synonymous terms with ypu, we give ourselves in hell no longer 
trouble to batch you. tYou.come of your own accord, ha,hai” 

“ That is spoken truly satanibiijly !” 

** Certainly” said he grinning again “ For I speak truth since 
you no longer believe in it. So long as mankind spoke truth, 
the devil was the father of lids, l^ow it is all the contrary. We 
poor devils are always the Antipodes of men.” 

You are then not my Antipode, my philosophical Mr. Devil, 
for I agree with you in your love of truth.” 

Well then you already are my property. He who yields to 
me but one hair of his head, is myie. And—but it is cold here— 
my carriage is perhaps already waiting-—I must be off. Come 
and take a glass of punch with me, I have ordered some ere I 
came here. 

I accepted of the invitation. His cafriage was ready. I felt 
comfortable in a warm room. 

CONSEQUENCES. 

• « 

The punch stood on the table. A scarf and a Leghorn Bonnet 
was 01 ) a chair. A stranger was walking up and down in a gloomy 
mood ; it, was an elderly |all lean man. Whilst we drank our 
enlivening punch, a servant maid of the Hotel entered, to whom 
the stranger said, • 

Tell my spouse that 1 am gone to bed, that early in the morn¬ 
ing we depart, to be ready in time.” I did not wish to return 
to my cold garden house, and I ordered a bed. Th$ stranger went 
away. We finished twice our punch-bowl* under various dis¬ 
courses. The fire of the Rum refreshed me and set my blood 
in a pleasing quick circulation. The red-coated man went to his 
carriage and whilst 1 helped him to enter, he said: we shall see 
each other again ?’’ The carrijige rtdled off. 

When 1 re-entered the rpom a lady with the scarf and the 
hat in her hand was leaving it. When the fair creature turned 
towards me, I almost lost my senses. It was Eliza, my first love. 
She was witii her husband on a journey to Switzerland, as I was 
afterwards informed-she was nofiless frightened than I. 

“ In God’s name is it you my Ludwig?” 

Eliza!” 1 exclaimed, and all the pleasing reminiscences of 
our former love rushed on my swl. 1 was gping to approach 
respectfully. Her eyes were tilled with tears, she stretched her 
arms to me, 1 lay Veeping on her bosom. 
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When we recovered our senses she perceived tliatshe was half 
undressed. This is not my room Ludwiji^, said slie, while cover¬ 
ing herself vdth the scarf. “ Come, we have much to say to each 
other.” J followed her into her room. “ Here we can discourse 
more freely,” she said, aiuf we sat on the couch. How much we 
had to say. I lived again in the fe^er dream of our first love. 
Eliza not happy "with her ohl^Starost, all her former*tenderness 
for me returned. She appeared even handsomer than for¬ 
merly. I had grown handsomer too she said. May my han- 
ny pardon me for this time, Ijiough I, it is perhaps iny last mo¬ 
ment in this world with Eliza. IV, is a happy but brief dream. 
As we spoke onr lips gradually drew nearer. We spoke of things 
past. Our lips imperceptibly were closely pressed together. The 

dame of our former passions revived in our kisses-no if was but 

one single kiss—our souls melted in the embrace. How describe 
the magic of her words, her manners ! The past time was made 
present, again 1 saw her as I did the first time at the Ball of her 
sister’s nuptials, the same impressions seized itk; ; flien our meet¬ 
ing at the Promenade, again the trip on the water with our res¬ 
pective parents and how we vowed with tears and kisses, 
eternal love and fidelity umfer the trees of the Elisiiim of Mon 
Pepos. Then—but enough: unconcious of the present time we 
lived only in the past. W ith sighs dii)*we recall U»e dtwy of our se¬ 
paration, with tears in our eyes we embraced each other. Oh 
how weak is man! We forgot that we did not belong to each 
other. ^ ^ 

At that moment the door opened. The tall lean styinger en¬ 
tered, we started. Tlie Starost stm)d a while motionless, pale as 
a corpse. Then with three long steps he sprung towards Eliza, 
rolled her long fair locks round his fist, wheeling her with the 
strength of a i'nry round himself and flung her shrieking at a dis¬ 
tance from him on the floor, calling out “ Traitress, base, vile 
woman!” } was going to assist her; but with such powerful 
strength he struck me, that 1 fell back. As I got up again, he 
ceased to maltreat her, calling out to me: “ As for you villain I’ll 
strangle you!” In my (^espair^ 1 seized a knife from the.table 
threatening to plunge it in his side if dared to at){)roach me. But 
he darted on me like a furious tyger, sfjuoezed niy neck with both 
his hands, ontill 1 entirely lost niy breath. In the agony of death 
I pushed with tlie knife on all sides. All on a sudden he fell, the 
knife had reached his heart.* 

Eliza lay bruised on the floor, with ^eep groans, next to her, 
her murdered husband, I stood motionless like a statue. “ Oli 1” * 
thought 1, had I |^ut remainedrf)n the couch in the garden-house, 
cursed be <he Red-coated man, cursed be the pocket book! 0 my 
beloved, unhappy Fanny, my poor children! ©n tiie threshold of 
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my homcly-Paradise, I am flung back into a hell which I never 
knew before ! I am a murderer! an ?jtlultcrer! 

The noise in the room had alarmed tli^^ whole house. All were 
up. Every thing was in motion. Flight only remained to save 
9 me from discovering. I seized the burning wax candle which stood 
on the table, to light me out of the house. 

' pLIlVL^X OF HORUOR. ^ 

As 1 descended the staVs, 1* i^isolved to run to my house, to 
awdke my wife and my childern, to pre.ss them once more to ray 
heart; and then, like Cain to seek refuge in the wide world, and es¬ 
cape the hands t)f justice. Dut aWeady on the steps I perceived 
that all my clothes were stained willi the Starost's blood. I trem¬ 
bled lest 1 might be seen. 

The large gate towards the street was sliut. As I ran back 
through the court-yard 1 heard behind me people hastening down¬ 
stairs with loud cries of murder, Ijran through the court towards 
the barn, I knew tliat from tlience I could eifect my escape 
through the fields and adjoining gardens out ot the town. But 
those who pursued vm; were already close on niy heels. ! had 
scarcely reached tlie barn, when one ol»pursucr.s seized my coat. 
With mortal anxiety [tore rny coaAfroin his hands and threw the 
candle on a high heap of straw bundles. Immediately alter the 
flames aro.w. Tims I hoped to escape. I succeeded. They ceased 
to pursue *ne, probably to extinguish the lire* 1 escaped out of 
town. 

Seized with terror I ran blindly forward, jumped pver enter- 
vening ditches, farced my Way through the hedges, yiiere ^vas no 
longer ally hope of embracing once more my Fanny, my Adolpli, 
my Charles. Every other feeling of nature and ol the heart gave 
way to that of self-preservation. W'hen I thought of my arrival 
this night a few hours ago,of ray expectations this morning and then 
to behold!—Oh! I could not believe Hie pa^d to be iVue. But when I 
saw my clollies besmeared with blood, when in spite of having 
runmyself oiitof breath, I felt the keen chilly morning wind, I 
shrunk with horror from myself, now a worthless outcast of soci¬ 
ety !., I ran on, but 1 could no more. Oh! bad there been a pre¬ 
cipice, a river, I should have ptft an eilltl to my execrable existence. 

Dripping in perspiration^, breathless, exhausted in every limb, 
with trembling knees, I continued my flight with slow uncer¬ 
tain paces; often was I obliged to stand still, 1 was almost drop¬ 
ping down, several times I nearly fpinted from exhaustion. 

Thus I reached Konitz, the nearest village.—There, whilst I 
' reflected whether 4 shoifld turn back, or braving danger, raarcli 
through it—for the moon shone, the sun had not risen yet^—tlie 
bell in the church steeple began to sound. Shortly after, I heard 
the bells of distaat villages tolling. It was the alarm bell. 
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Every stroke of the bell crushed me. I turned round. Off 
God! behind me was a wide, dark^ red, and glowing fire* 
An immehce pillar of vvid flame reached the heavens and hover¬ 
ed over my home. The whole town was in a blaze. 1—I am the 
incendiary. Oh unfortun&te wife ; oh ray poor innocent babes!« 
what a frightful, horrid awaking fr^m your sweet slumber has 
your father prepared for you ! , «. ^ 

I felt as seized by the hair |nll the soles of my feet as light as 
feathers; with mighty leaps I ran toward the adjoining forest,right 
through the village. The flames of my native town made all as 
bright as day-light, and the yelling*alarm bells pealed with burst¬ 
ing sounds through my distracted frame. 

When 1 had penetrated far into the thick forest to avoid the 
frightful sight of the red broad light of the conflagration, my 
body as if already consumed by fire seemed to cast no shadow, I 
could not proceed farther, Idpll on the wet ground. In frenzy 
I beat the earth with my forehead, with my hands and teeth 
1 tore out roots and grass in convulsion. I wished to die—to an¬ 
nihilate myseli^ but in my horrid despair 1 did not know how to set 
about it. 

Adulterer, murderer, incendiary, all within the same hour. 
Oh ! the red-coated fiend was right: there are no honest men 
among you except those to whom the'opportunijy toi^ommit sin 
is wanting. Ofi'er a hair only to the devil, and he has your whole 
head. What an unlucky fate brought Satan into my garden 
house! Had I not drunk his punch I should have met Eliza 
without committing that infidelity to my wife. Had*l not be¬ 
come an adulterer, I should not haj/e murdered the Starost, and 
had I not assasinated him, 1 should not have set the town on fire, 

I should not be herein despair, to myself an object of abomina¬ 
tion, and to mankind a curse I 

In the meanwhile the aldtrm bells continued their horrid me¬ 
lancholy ringing; it started me up; distracted 1 ran to the road, 
heard the cries of men, the shrieks of women and children,—the 
wind was high and with the crackling of the flames the falling in 
of the houses, and now and then a frightful explosion, my t ears 
were stunned with sounds tllat threatened to burst the world. Then 
the running to and fro of people, some loaded with heavy bun¬ 
dles, some half naked with children on their arms, the rolling 
of waggons, the rattling of fire engines I all nature was in a horri¬ 
ble confusion I I was glad k was not day-light, for I hoped to 
escape to a greater distance. But when 1 remembered that this 
vras the 1st of May, the birthday ofmy wife,I^unk to the ground 
crying aloud. Oh I with what innocent joy and mirth did we oele- 
this day in* the circle of happy beings! and now oh what 
a day, what a night!—Then the singular ide a. it is the 
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Walpurgis-night! Singular, as since timeimniemorial, supersti¬ 
tion made this night, a night of terror^iin which evil spirits begau 
to celebrate their feast, and the deviUassembled the witches 
on the^suinmit of the mount Biocksberg. I wished I could believe 
•the truth of these horrible and foolish Enormities. Then the sus¬ 
picious red-roated being obtruded himself again on my thoughts 
with all Ids strange jtalk.. Now—wherefore^deny it ? Now I 
ahould gladly have given my soifl,*that he were indeed he whom 
in joke he pretended to be at ray garden house, to obliterate from 
my memory the present horrors. 

But the alarm bells tolled louder. I perceived the dawning of 
the morning and continued my flight. 

CAIN. 

But my legs and lungs soon compelled me to stop. I panted 
for breath. All that had happened was so horrible—so sudden. I 
could scarcely believe it myself. I turned—but through tlie pines 
I saw still the columns offire rising with sudden blast towards the 
heavens. As I felt my clothes I besmeared my fingers with the coa¬ 
gulated clots of blood of the Starost. 

This betrays me to^the first man* I may meet! thought I, and 
tore the stained clothes from my body, hid them in a thick bush, 
washed rnyuhands and face'with the dew of the grass. Thus al¬ 
most naked 1 ran on the open high-way. 

WIjo art thou now? said I to myself! only mad men or 
murdereri} run in their shirts through forests. I may say that 
I have been attacked and 'plundered; if I should meet a peasant 
I will pounce on him, and force him to give up his coat. In the 
day I may hide myself in the thickest woods, at night I may 
continue my flight. But whence get my food ? It struck me 
that I had thrown away my pocket book withmyyoat. Irresolute 
1 stood still. * * 

At one moment I was on the point of turning io fetch my 
pocket book. But had there been a million at stake, I could not 
have overcome my disgust to behold the blood of the Starost 
again. ^ . 

Suddenly I heard the rustling of a waggon, or perhaps a fire 
engine. Immediately I sprung ^om the road and hid myself be- 
nhath the adjoining bushes from whence I could look on the road 
without being seen myself. I trembled like an aspen leaf. A 
handsome travelling chaise loaded* with tranks made shortly af¬ 
ter its appearance, slowly drawn by two horses. One man only 
“ conducting the horses, was in it. He came on slowly, at last 
he stopped near the place in v^hich 1 was concealed. He dis¬ 
mounted, left the carriage and came over* Rgainst my side 
ef the road. '* 
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If I were in the carriage I should be safe! thought I eagerly: * 
My legs are as if they wer^f broken on the wheel, they will carry 
me no longer. Clothes,^nioney, sudden flight, all together! Hea¬ 
ven begins to feel pity for me, let me seize the opportunity., The 
carriage is unoccupied. I will jump in. 

No sooner thouglit than done. For there was no time to be 
lost in sober reflc(i^inns. Every one i^nearest to hims(fif, self-pre¬ 
servation is the first law of nattuH?. iJespair and necessity have 
no laws. One leap and I wds on the road, another seated *me 
in the carriage, I seized the reins and turned the carriage oflPthe 
side of the horizon r«*ddencd fly the«burnirig town. Suddenly the 
jyroprietor sprung forth, and the moment I made the horses feel 
the whip, he endeavoured to catch tlie horses’ reins. He stood 
bel'ore them. I applied the whip more soundly. Now all was to 
be hazarded. The horses stood erect, and forced themselves for¬ 
ward. The proprietor fell andjay under the liorses. The carriage 
drove over him. He called out for help. His voice petrified rny 
frame. It was a known—a beloved voice. I durst not trust my 
ears. I stopped and looked behind at the unhappy man, I saw 
him !—But gracious God*! I shudder to tell it, I beheld my hro- 
tljer, wdio had either terminated his afl'airs at Prague, or had 
other secret causes for his sudden return. 

I stepped slowly out of the carriage. There lay the tortured 
man. 1 felt as if struck by liglituing, lamed, beimmbe*d: 01» that 
was far from my wish, my thought. I kneeled down to my dear¬ 
est brother. The heavy w'heel had gone over his breast. £ cal¬ 
led his nan^e wdth a trembling feeble voice. He liedrd me no 
more. He knew me not. His sujjerings were over. '1—I was 
the profligate villain, that had despoiled him of life, that made 
his children orphans, his lovirig wife a widow. Oh Satan now I 
am full ripe lor thee, shake hands with me, I am worthy of thee ; 
brother Satan f • * 

Two men murdered in one night, and that with my own hands, 
a wlmle lowti burned to ashes? how many suflered the tortures 
of hell tire, ere they were ripe for thee Satan! Come demon and 
kiss me I ^ 

My eyes became wet, lAit it \^as not the tear of pity for the 
remains of my much beloved brother, it was the tear offurious 
frenzy against my fate, against heaven, against God I Cursed 
bo my fate, cursed my existence! Never, never in my life could 
] have imagined that man cipuld commit such horrid crimes. 
Oh Vv hat a fallin|f olf! I have been sensible to whatever was 
great and true. I knew no sweeter pleasure tSian to make my 
feilow creatures happy! And^now a damned levity, an unlucky 
moniient of self forgetfulness—and the mischievous sport of 
chance or necessity have rendered me the most miserable, the 
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most abominable being under heaven. Oh, that noonemayboapt 
of his virtue, his power to resist temptifit.ion, or his pniclencc! No 
more than a minute is neccvssary to cliaage the innocence of an¬ 
gels iiAo the most diabolical turpitude. 

» But to proceed to the end of my misfortunes. 

I RLVENTANCE. 

* * j ^ 

I, kissed the front of the corpse of my poor brother, but 
at once ] heard voices in the forest. Terrified I sprung up. 
Shall I sull’er myself to be canghhon the cold corpse of my bro¬ 
ther, whom I wanted t«) plni^der but whom lhave assassinated? 
Ere 1 had time to collect myself, 1 was in the thickest hush, aban¬ 
doned tlie corpse, tlie horses, carriage, and baggage. The all- 
powerful instinct for life was awake in me, every other feeling was 
dead, 1 lorcediny way through bushes and thorns, 1 hastened to 
tlie deepest thickets. Conscience* tried loud within me, whoever 
will find me may kill me as an outlaw, Cain ! fratricide! 

Fainting from weakness 1 sat down on a rock in the midst of 
the forest. The sun had jn.it risen without my perceiving it. 
The sliuddering Walpurgis-night was* passed, but its abomina¬ 
tions still haunted my brains. JVfethought I saw my poor wife, 
my innocent boys awaking by the fire reaching their sleeping 
r«)oin, I saw tl.NLin rushing driven by the flames and smoke to- 
w'^ards the door. The same horrid picture was before my eyes, 
even^vhen J shut them. I saw their young llesh devouring by the 
unrel(Mitiiigtiie. My Fanny, my babes in tlie agonies of the most 
cruel dea,1b, in vain calling loud for assistance. I saw the incon¬ 
solable family of my murderotl brother, calling for the vengeance 
of heaveii on the cursed head of his base assassin. I saw the 
place of execution, the hang-man’s march to the gallows, the car¬ 
cases of recent malefactors. ^ , 

Life was a burden to me. Oh why did I not suffer myself 
to be strangled by the Starost? 1 so richly deserved it! I 
was a traitor to my Fanny to whom 1 swore taithfulness a thou¬ 
sand times. Or had I only returned wlien the town was on fire. 
1 nfiglit have pressed my wjfe, mj^ children, once more to my 
heart, and after my final jeave precipitated myself into the fire. 
Thus I should not have become the murderer of my brother. 

1 was afraid that my life might be prolonged, lest I might com¬ 
mit new crimes which seemed to me to be unavoidable at every step. 
The recent tragical events had laid such a fast hold on ujy senses 
that I thought eyery 4raught of breath would bring a new sin 
to the sinner. I Avas going to commit suicide, but I was too feeble. 
Thus I resolved to give myself np to justice _,and to confess my 
crimes. Then—though under such atilicting circumstances, I 
might embrace fdr the last time my wife, my children, I should be 
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able to implore tlieir forgiveness, and thus accompanied by their 
tears be launched into eternity. 1 might settle many domestic 
circumstanceSj I migh^ give my wife many useful counsels and 
disclosures on various family afiairs. 

This thought rendered tne more calm. I had given up every« 
thought of life, the furies of conscience were satisfied, they ceas¬ 
ed to torment me*; 

I rose to proceed, but whither ? Iii my dreadful anxiety I had 
lost my way. After a few steps 1 came on a road, which 1 fbok 
without caring whither it led. 

THE TEMI**rER. 

Shortly after I heard the neighing of horses. I started. The 
love of life returned anew. 1 was about to run back into the 
thickets and bushes when 1 saw just before me the well known 
ominous red-coated fiend near him was his upset carriage with a 
broken wheel. Terror and rapture seized me at the sight. When 
he perceived me, with his wanted custom he grinned at me, and 
exclaimed. 

“ Welcome here! Did I not tell you that we should meet 
again ? 1 have waited Ifere this whole night. My postilion has 
gone back to town for assistahce, and he is not yet back.” 

“ He will be required to give his assistance there, don’t you 
know that the whole town is on fire ?” • 

I thought so from the redness of the heavens. But what are 
you about here ? What do you look for? Why don’t you psist 
to extinguish the fire ?” ^ ^ 

I ha^e other things to extinguish Ihan the fire of wood.’* 

" I thought so, did I not tell you so, a short time ago ?’* 

Oh save me Sir! I am noW the most wretched criminal— 

I became a light-minded husband, a murderer, incendiary, high¬ 
way robber, fratricide, all—all since the moment you have left 
me, all within these three unhappy hours. And yet 1 swear unto 
you I am not a bad man.” 

As 1 said so the red-coated fiend stamped with his foot on the 
ground as an indication of his displeasure. But his features re¬ 
mained hard and stern. Nor did he make a reply. 1 then reliited 
to him my unprecedented misfortunes pf last night. He remained 
entirely calm. 

“ Do you know me now, and what I want of you” ? he at lasf 
asked— 

“ My soul! ray |oul!” cried' I; “ for now I begin to believe that 
you are he indeed, whom in joke I called you !'* 

“ And who %that ?’* 

“ Satan!” ' ^ 

“ ilien fall down before me and adore me !”he^Toared in a 
tremendous tone of voice. ** 
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I fell down on ray knees in a state of frenzy, raised up my folded 
kands and cried! Oh, Help me! Save my wife and cliildren 
from ruin ! They are innocent! PluiiSe us in a solitude with 
nothkig but bread and water. But only wipe off from our re¬ 
collection the consciousness of the last Walpurgis-night! If you 
cannot do that, then it wijl be better for me to die by the hands 
of the hangman!” ^ , y 

Ah I said so he raised his fcfot and kicked me in the face, 
so that I tumbled backwards. 1 rose again. I was about to 
repeat my supplication, but he interrupted me and said, in the 
most contemptible tone: Behold here the pious, honest man, 
see the proud mortal in the gloriousness of his rea.son; behold the 
philosopher who denies the existence of the devil, and who brings 
eternity into learned doubts. He crowns his hideous crimes with 
the adoration of Satan ! 

“ By tliis, Satan, I know thee.V’ I cried furiously, “by this, 
that soft pity is wanting in thy iron breast which dwells in the 
warm heart of man. But I’ll no more seek compassion from 
thee, who know but malicious scorn. I wdl buy thy favor, I will 
buy it with my soul. It might better itself, it might yet by re¬ 
pentance obtain mercy. It might'escape from thy clutches when 
thou thinkest to hold it firmly in thy grasp !” 

Conteruptiioiisly he replied : No Sir, 1 am not Satan as you 
believe. I am a man as yon are. Hitherto you have been a cri¬ 
minal now you are a inaniac. I hold you in contempt. If I 
could assist you, I should not do it. Your soul, is ripe for hell 

without ^Jatan’s offers I ’ • 

% 

• HOPR. 

Oh that could I have flown from myself, I felt the curse, the 
malediction of the whole human race on me! Were hell to have 
opened her fiery bosom, I should have plugged'into it, to anni¬ 
hilate from the face of the earth such a hideous malelactor. 
Shame and fury, repentance and resolution to commit any crime 
to extricate myself trom my present dilemma struggled in me. 

“«If you are not he” said I at last,“ for whom I took you, I 
must wish you were. Oh Save mt?, else I am lost! Save me, 
for you alone are the caust? of all my horrid crimes !” 

• “Wretch, you wish to wash yourself clean and burden others 
with the cause of your crime, even when you are stained with the 
blood of a brother!” , 

“ Yes Sir, you yourself were the sole, and primary cause of all 
the horrors of last* nighC Why. did you enter my garden house 
where I slept in quiet repose to wait for the da^ of the day ? 
Had you not awoke me, all this crowd of horrbrs would not have 
happened.” » 
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" Did I awake you to become an adulterer, a murderer, an 
incendiary ? Here is a pretty bellow ! When he has murdered thous¬ 
ands, he endeavours to aH the bjame on the mine from which 
the iron has been dug. Your breathing is as well the cause of all 
your crimes, since without*^ breathing you could not have done 
them. But without breath you could |jiave had no life.’’ 

“ But why in tftq, garden did you apt tlip part of Sh,tan, and 
why did you say so ominousIyj*'Ee who yields the devil but one 
hair, his head is his also?” 

“ Very well and was that ^ lie ? who can better testify the 
truth of it than yourself? Did I asK: a hair of you, or did you 
offer it to me ? When you first saw Eliza your first sweetheart, 
you ought to at least have borne in mind that you gave your oath 
of fidelty to Fanny, if you had no regard that she was the wife 
of another man. You relied too much on your virtue or rather 
you thought of no virtue. Relij^^on and virtue would have cried 
in a loud Toice; Return home I Man, Sir, ought never to trust 
the firmness of his heart in the hour of temptation. The very 
first light thought that you cherish, is the mother of all heavy 
crimes, is the hair in the devils claw.” 

“ Ah I feel you are right*! But could I foresee all this?” 

** Certainly you might.” 

It was impossible. Think only oh that horijble qpneatena- 
tion of circumstances.” 

Of this you ought to have thought in time. Could you not 
think that the Starost might enter the room when you'held 
his wife in ®your arms? nor of the' conflagration when you 
flung the burning light on a heap of straw ? nor of fratricide when 
you urged the horses against the breast of the proprietor V for he 
or another must be, or rather every one is your brother.” 

“ It may be so, but do not increase my despair. You will at 
least agree that the fi'rst fault'might have taken place without all 
the subsequent frightful events, had not the most ghastly conca¬ 
tenation of circumstances intervened, which could fall to the lot 
of man. 

“ Who will accede that ^o you? What was there strange in 
the circumstance of the Starost visiting his wife ? was it so ex¬ 
traordinary an event that they kept straw and hay in that bam 
as in all other barns? Is it wonderful that your unfortunate bro-s 
ther was peaceably on his return home ? No, Sir, what you call 
a dreadful concatenation of events, might have been for you the 
most joyous event had you been on th^ path of the righteous 
man. Nature lias made the world good enough, man makes it 
a hell.” 

Then in the agony of despair for I saw my own villany with- 
outaay veil, I cried aloud; “ Oh I until this night I have remain-* 
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ctl innocent; I was a good father: a faitlifnl husband, without re¬ 
proach; now my self-esteem; my honor is gone, I have lost all 
consolation!” ^ 

“ No Sir, even in that I must contradict you. It is not this 
night that you have become what you are, but you have been so 
a long tiijie. It is not in ,three hours that man becomes from an 
angel, a devil, if that man has not all diabfjjical dispositions in¬ 
herent in him. You wanted only^n opportunity to develop them. 
Eliza and solitude were what was watiting. The fire is only la¬ 
tent in the flintstone and steel-^-but strike tliein together, and 
the sparks will be apparent^ One sj>ark falls inlo a gun-powder 
magazine and awhole town with its peaceful inhabitants is blown 
up! Let no one praise those pious people w!io in their exulting 
pride accompany the condemned criiuinal to his place of execu¬ 
tion ! under similar circumstances they might have committed 
similar crimes, and been Ining.”* 

“ Then I may yet console myself. Thus the whole world, if you 
speak the truth, is not better than I am!’’ 

No Sir, you arc again mistaken. F will agree for half the 
world, not the avIioIc. I have not lost my belief in virtue.” 

You may be right, but 1 am dot better nor Avorse than all the 
rest of mankind.” 

“ YoikknoATiiiot your own heart. We neA^ersee what is exterior 
to ns within us, but we see ourselves in the exterior. All is as a 
inirfor.” 

" KuJ for heaven’s sake Sir !’’ I called out in despair. Save 
me, for^ the time passes. If I have been bad caa I not become 
better ? Oh save mo, my wafe and my clvildren I 1 can, I Avill im¬ 
prove, for with a shudder dol .see ol what enormities 1 have been 
capable, efimes which I thought no man villanous enough to com¬ 
mit.” ^ ^ 

“ It might be so. But you are weak. * I wdl save you. Do 
you know me now ?” 

" You are then my tutelary Angel.” 

I did not appear to you in vain in the Garden house, before 
tb# accomplishment of those jaiboniinations. I warned you. But 
have courage and patienc^.” 

THE NEW WORLD. 

His hard and iron features in i»y eyes seemed to change into 
an angelical coijntenajice. In a soft tone he repeated to me. I will 
save you. Fear no longer. You have seen l,y‘eand death. Be¬ 
come an bpnest man. I may not save you a^second time.’’ 

“ But, sighed I, My Fanny, my, poor children!” 

“ They are jovii’s again.” 
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“ And the remembrance of all these abominable enormities 
Oh! wipe them away if you' can.” 

The old man replied: “ They shall no longer give you unea¬ 
siness.” ” 

As he said so, it appeared to me that he dissolved in blue va- 

S [)r, 1 .stared at the naked rocks, all w?s incompreheiisihle to me. 
ut I I'oimd myseltS;xtremely well; yet^11 resembled a Faio'-lale. 
As I stared at the naked rock, I felt that an invisible being 
pressed his lips on mine. I felt a sweet warm kiss. I thought. 
I liad my eyes open, yet I per(.\eive<l they must be closed, for I 
heard footsteps round me and yet I could see no one. I heard tlie 
voices of children. Dreams and truth were singularly blended 
together and separated more distinctly, till I returned to my clear 
consciousness. 

I fell that 1 was lying on a hard substance and in tin uneasy posi¬ 
tion. It appeared to me that it‘was on my couch in the Gardeiv 
house. I opened my eyes and my Fanny was bending over me. 
She had awoke me with lier kisses. My cliildren joyfully clapped 
their little hand.s when they saw me awaking and clambered on 
the couch and over me, calling out “ Good morrow dear Papa, 
good morrow !” and my wife tenderly pressed me in her arms, 
and with tears in her eyes .she made me gentle reproaches for hav¬ 
ing slept the whole night in the damp cold air in the open garden- 
house. If Henry our servant said she had not returned a quarter 
of an hour ago with the baggage frointbe post-house, and had not 
made a noise with the servant-maids and betrayed your, arrival, 
not a soul woirid have known any thing about it. , 

Hot the heavy Walpurgis-dream Imd so enthralled me that for a 
long time I dared not trust my eyes or ears, I looked fear¬ 
fully for the road in the thick forest, but I saw only the Garden- 
house. Still the*druras, bobby horses and whips lay scattered on 
the floor. On the table there stood Fanny’s work-basket, all was 
as I found it-wben 1 entered the place. 

“ AndHeiuy is only now returned from the Post-house ?’’ I 
asked : Has he then slept there the whole night ?’’ 

* Certainly my dear, said Jl'anny^caiessing me even ilSys 

that he did so at your order.” , 

“ But why in heaven’s name did you pass the night here !” 

“ Why not rouse us from our bed.s ? How happy we would* 
have been to receive you !’’ 

“ You have then slept the whple night soundly ?” 

But too soundly. Could I but have guessed that you slept 
here in the Garden house—there should have been no question of 

sleep. Do yon knojv that it was dhe Walpurgis-night, when the 

witches and the goblins celebrate their annual grand feast?” ^ 

I knbw it but too well ?” said I, rubbing my ^es and smiling 
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joyfully to perceive that all my crimes were a dream, that neither 
the town had burned nor that Iliad had a visit from the red-eoated 
fiend, nor from Eli'/ia. , • 

[ fhnbraced my amiable Fanny more heartily, more happily, and 
with my cliildren on my lap: 1 felt tlie happiness of a pure 
consciene^. It was a new, world, a paradise to me, I doubted it 
like a new dream, frequently 1 looked atj^e roofs of my dear 
native town to convince mysdt'that 1 did not throw fire in the 
barn. 

Never in my life did I dream so connected, so clear, and so 
dreadful a dream. At the ftnd of it only, when it was blended 
with the awakinf^ hour it became more <lream-Iike 

After our return to the dwelling house iiaving changed my dress, 

I went into the breakfast-room loaded with all .sorts of toys for my 
boys; bow tlicy were exulting in tlieir joy ! every .sight ol' them 
.sent ecstasy tln'ough all my veins. “ Do you remember dear 
Fanny that this is your birth day.?” 

Never did 1 celebrate itivith more joy; for 1 have you again. 
But now be seated, relate to me all that lias happened to you, 
during your long absence.’’ * 

But my dreadful th'cam pressed too strong on ray memory. I 
tliouglit 1 couhl not bidler disburden niy memory of it. I related. 
Fanny Ikteucdand bccailie very gloomy. “ Indeed, said she, it 
makes one almost believe all tile gambols and Irolics of the hob- 
gobjiiis, youhavc dreamt a whole long sermon. Write down 
your diyain. Such a dream is more remarkable than many oc¬ 
currences in our life.” ' • 

» 

THE TEMPTER WITH THE TEMPTATION. 

A rather remarkable circumstance beiglitened the interest of 
my Walpurgis-niglit dream. * • * 

My wife liad invited a party of friends to celebrate this day as a 
family feast, we were joyfully .seated at dinner in the Garden- 
house, when a servant came to announce a stranger, Baron Bitzin- 
skf;. Fanny saw that I turned pale. “ Surely you W'ill trmnble 
at the siglit of the tempter, if he dites not bring along with him 
the temptation, and even lliot at the temptation at the side of your 
* Fanny ? 

1 went down stairs. There on the couch on which I had passed 
the night sat the red-coated fiend of Prague. He got up, accost¬ 
ed me like an old acquaintance and said: You .see I keep my word 
I must now befcome ‘personally acquainted with your amiable 
Fanny,whom I know from her familiar letters to you. Only don’t 
get jealous. And continued he pointing towards the garden, I 
have brought with me two guests, my brother and his wife. My 
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sister-in-law knows you .already. We met unexpectedly in Re¬ 
gensburg anil now we travei home together.’’ 

I assured Idiii tiiat 1 should be very glad to be introduced to 
them. In .sa,\ ing so a big gentleman entered with a lady in 
a travelling dress. Think-nf my astonishment! It was Eliza 
witli her husband,tke Starost. 

Eliza was less erHbarrassed than I; ^imugb she changed colour 
at the (irst glance oi me. Afte^ rtie usual interchange of polit^e- 
ness, I conducted them upstairs, and introduced Fanny to them. 
The Baron said to licrthe mostjlattering things : “ I adored you 
already at Prague where without the* knowledge of your husband 
I became acquainted with all the little secrets which you entrusted 
to him.” 

I know all that and this too, that you are a very wicked man 
since you gave so disturbed a night to my husband.” 

“ That is not all interrupted he, for here I present to you the 
beautiful temptation, Eliza the wife of the Starost here.” 

Fanny looked surprised. But women aeldom remain long em¬ 
barrassed. She embraced Eliza like an old friend and placed the 
tempter at my side. * 

Fanny and Eliza though thej saw each other for the first time 
became soon familiar, they appeared to have much to say to each 
other, and were happy in making iie tlfe subject tlioic raillery. 
To me it was a feast of no common nature to behold those two 
figures together, both amiable, but Eliza was only a handsome 
wife, Fanny an angel. ^ 

Eliza as I afterwards heard was very happy, she loved the 
Starost with all her heart on account ofhis generous mind ; but of 
the red-coated hero her brother-in-law she spoke w ith enthusiasm, 
and asserted that there was not his equal on earth in every manly 
virtue. So mucli for my judgment of his physiognomy. 

After! had refilled‘my dreaVn to the red-coated gentleman he 
called out : hail the Walpurgis-night ! This dream deserves a 
chapter in the philosophy of morals. If you do not write it down, 
I will do so myself and send it to you in print. It contains many 
singular golden rules. Yet I am nlad to hoar that towards 4he 
end I have the honor to shine as an aii^el of light, else.I should 
not much care never to hear it rcpeatea, for the part of Satan is 
not over pleasing.” 

“ But why did you ask me at Prague the mysterious words, do 
you know me now and what I watit with you ? for those words made 
so strong an impression on ihe that they often under various cir¬ 
cumstances were' repeated in my dreams.” ‘ 

** Good God ! when I came to ^ou to hand you the lost pocket 
book, 1 wished that you should first tell me of your loss. My 
telling you that the letter you then received was ffom your Fanny 
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was to bring; it to your comprehension that I was tlie finder ot 
your pocket-book. You were veryt reserved with mo, as if I 
were tlie most suspicious man in the world. And yoA I could 
perceive by your uneasiness, that I had the right man before 
me,’’ • 

V. R. 

A m 


THE'HEBRIDES. 

I. 

Ye western isles ! Ye western isles! 

Where first 1 hailedJhe light; 

Or deck'd in rosy summer smiles. 

Or rloth'd in wintry iiigln. 

In mem’ry still ye hold a place 
iVlore glowing ciimes can ue’er efface. 

IV 

Thou cliint! of the undying brave 
fjand of the mountain and the Hood,” 

'riiy breezes ne’er have fann’d a slave. 

Thy heather crags were dyed in blood, 

I'hy sous aitd daughters still are free 
Encii'clod by their guardian sea. 

HI. 

Tho’ erst fair Scotia’s conquer’d plains 
Have owm’d a tyrant’sYule • 

Thy free born sons ne’er brook’d his chair^s. 

Their ardour nought could cool. 

When Edward’s bloodhounds were set loose 
These isles gave shelter to a Bruce. 

^ • 

• rv. 

Tho’ rude and rugged be my lay. 

My native hills enshrine 
Immortal and poetic clay 
That well hath woo’d the Nine. 

TIfy claims to song let none refuse 
Fair birth-place of sm Ossian’s muse. 

^ • . LORN. 


\9th Jan, 1830. * 
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Wlien first tliine image met my' sight, 

I guessed not thou should’st be so dear, 

Thou didst not shine in a borrowed light. 

Nor dazzle wi(hill thy narrow sphere ; 

Thou mdst not seem , 

The brilliant dream* 

Tiiat could chain my soul to the dull earth here. 

II. « 

But thou didst win thy silent way 
Into the cavern of my heart; 

Like the first fair smile of a sunny day. 

That steals a captive’s cell athwart. 

And ihy voice’s tong 
On my ear was thrown 
Till it termed of my life and being part. 

III. 

Oil ! sweet were the k*isses of brief delight 
That hallowed our passion’s mystery ! * 

And harmless they were as that viper’s bite 
Whose only food is the Balsam tvee 1’' 

But over our path 
Came a spirit of wrath. 

Like the storm-king over a summer sea I 

• IV. 

Thine image now is wrapt in a cloud. 

And round it lurid lightnings glare ; 

1 see the shape of a shadowy shroud, 

I bear -i^ild voices in the air. 

And a cdld, cold bVeath, 

> Like the whispers of death. 

Cm dies my blood and bristles my hair! 

V. 

And thon art changed t)iy thou^;hts are all 
But as the thoughts of other raer|.; 

Thy laugh is loud, thy words now fall 
Flippant, and light, and false ^ Oh, when 
Shall 1 cease to think 
Of that sweet, sweet link 
That bound us, but never shall bind us again ? 

• • R. C. C. 

* ** Ailiamis avoucliedi that those vifiers which breed in the provinces of 
Arabia although they do bite, their biting is not venemous, because they do feed 
on the Baulme tree, and sleep under the shadow thereof.” "Ikreasury of Aacieat 
and Modern Time, vide Southey's Xhalaba, rol, 11. p> 16^* 
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A TALB OP THE LAS*^. CENTURY. 

BY MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 


• V 

Contrary to all established ru4e the mansion of which I am 
about to write was not situated in a remote and wild solitude 
almost inaccessible to huiriaii tread ; nor was it surrounded by 
lonely forests, impassable moors, blighted heaths, and all the dis¬ 
mal scenery usually considered so necessary to heighten the ef* 
feet of a ghost story, and prepare the mind for the horrors to ensue. 

In fact Jthe prejudice was so strongly in favour of desolation 
and decay, as the adjuncts of a Inyanted edifice, that I should des¬ 
pair of exciting a proper degree of terror in the hearts of my 
readers, did not the interior of the house in question, abounding 
in all appliances and means to boot for the creation of dismal 
fancies, make amends for the cheerfulaess of its scite. 

So lately as the year eigiiteen Iqindred and twenty-three, there 
stood nearly in the centre of Great Russel Street, Bloomsbury, 
a large mansion, which in antiquity was nearly coeval with its 
gigantic ffeighbdur, Montague House, now the British Museum. 
In former times it formed the suburban residence of a family of 
some* distinction, and a few elderly persons at the period of 
which I f^peak, still remembered, or recollected to have heard it 
described by others as a country edifice, surrounded by woods 
and fields abounding in gam^ and affording excellent amusement 
to the London sportsman. 

On the outside, its appearance, with the exception of its supe¬ 
rior size, diliered little from the long line of,hous*s stretching on 
cither side and intersecting this populous thoroughfare ; but 
the interior, as I have before mentioned, offered a strong contrast 
to the snug, compact and somewhat scanty accommodation of the 
metropolitan mansions of modern date, intended for the occupa¬ 
tion* of the middling classes. large hall led to a wide stair- . 
case, and on either side loMg suites of apartments stretched into 
a spacious but neglected garden. The mansion, had been en¬ 
larged by one of its former inhabitants, a surgeon of great emi¬ 
nence in his time, and the purposes to which the additional build¬ 
ings had been dedicated, being ofl’ensive to vulgar prejudice 
tales of dark deads peiformed in the secrecy and silence of the 
ni^ht in these ghostly chambers gained ground; the house ob¬ 
tained the reputation of being haunted, and it soon becoming diffi¬ 
cult to find a teujint, it was suffered to rcujain unmodernized, and 
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gradually fell out of repair. Most assuredly strange sights and 
still stranger sounds were of frequent occurrence, the extraordinary 
noises and appearences,heard and witnessed by persons of un¬ 
doubted veracity‘*could only be rationally accounted for .by the 
supposition that they were the effects of a secret combination of« 
individuals interested in the alienation or sale of the property, and 
who were anxious do diminish its value. I^was notpoJisible how¬ 
ever for casual a vimor to penetrate th*e mysteries of this dwelling, 
or to investigate the motives anil detect the contrivances which j^ro- 
duced the apparently supernatural events continually spreading 
consternation throughout the'household,—wherefore, though my 
curiosity was strongly excited, I was obliged to content myself 
with listening to the marvels that were related concerning the 
hobgoblins reported to hold their nightly revels within the edi¬ 
fice, and to hazard a conjecture only respecting their probable 
origin. 

The house was rented by a person reduced in circumstances, 
whose mind and manners were above her condition in life, she 
was a woman of a lofty and masculine intellect, perfectly inac- 
ces.sible to fear or superstition of any kind, accordingly she lived 
quite at ease amid the surrounding horrors, content it should 
seem with the bad name which the house had acquired, in con¬ 
sideration of the low terms for which she had engaged it; and 
indeed the total indifference manifested by tliis unprotected 
female to occurrences which filled the whole establishment with 
alarm, might have suggested a suspicion ofherco-operatioil with 
the conspira^tors whoever they might be, were it not that the 
phantasmagoria exhibited with suqh distinguished success, had 
the effect of driving away her lodgers, upon whose support her 
subsistence, and that of her children mainly depended. A house 
so spacious, so happily situated, raid-way between the east and 
west ends of the town, in the close vicinity of all the places of 
public amusement, and moreover kept by a well educated, well 
connected female of an obliging disposition, was particularly 
adapted for the residence of persons averse to the troubles or 
expenses of an establishment of their own, or who sought a/em- 
' porary abode in London; Conse^ently it was generally full, the 
apartments being let out in suites, aifd tenanted by people of the 
highest respectability—of course there was a considerable fluc¬ 
tuation in the inhabitants of a London Lodging House, but they 
were usually composed of therdescription of persons who occu¬ 
pied the mansion when it was my chance to meet an acquain¬ 
tance amid its inmates. The landlady ‘at the time of which I 
iq^eak, reserved the right hand auite on the groutid floor for her 
ipwa accommodatibn, that on the left was tenanted by a gen- 
tiieinaa in the India Company’s service on leave ot absence; 
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Two drawing rooms, two bed chambers, and a dressing room 
on the first floor, were rented by a*widow lady, the chaperon 
of a younger female who had obtaineddier father's permission 
to visit London for the ostensible purpose^of procuring the 
► best masters, but in reality to vary'the monotony of a provin¬ 
cial residence. The corresponding suite had for its occupant 
an elderly single gentlemap addicted to scieime, and engaged in 
professioned pursuits which fre(pi%ntly took mm into the country, 
there was also a lady sojourning in London for the benefit of 
medical advice, and awaiting the proper period to undergo the 
operation of couching, this'•invalid obtained accommodation in 
the apartments stretching out into the garden, and there were 
two or three other persons in the second floor equally respect¬ 
able, though perhaps not equally wealthy. Such were the inha¬ 
bitants, and it was from the female residents in one of the drawing 
room suites already described, that 1 obtained recitals which 
beguiled many subsequent winter evenings, and which were 
particularly interesting both from my acquaintance with the 
theatre of action, and the bias of a vivid imagination towards 
tales connected with the dim ra^'^sterfoiis intercourse between 
the world of spirits amd mortal flesh, which has obtained belief 
in all ages and all countries, and can scarcely even in this philo¬ 
sophic be s|iid to be ttitally confined to vulgar and ignorant 
minds. A legion of commingled ghosts and demons seemed to 
have taken possession of these devoted premises, performing 
their* unhallowed cantrips in a most terrifying and astounding 
manner, and by their uifaccountable proceedings• shaking the 
convictioh of the least superstitious member of the community, 
doors flew open and shut of their own accord with deafening 
violence, hollow groans, shrieks and shouts rang through the 
vast edifice, servants repairing to bed at a lat^ or rising at an 
unusually early hour, were alarmeU by the •sound of heavy foot¬ 
steps rfegularly ascending or descending a few paces in front of 
them. The furniture rattled without a visible cause, ponderous 
trunks appeared to be dragged over the floors of the upper ajiart- 
merots, although upon inspection and enquiry it was found that ^ 
they had remained motionless—noisfis resembling the crackling ' 
of large billets of wood wffen burning, followed by a supernatu¬ 
ral rustling which could only be compared to that produced by 
the turning over the pages of five hundred music books at once, 
thrilled through the hearts of the hearers, wdiile low indistinct 
indefinable flutteriugs, similar to those concussions of the air 
which are the pfecursors of earthquakes, suddenly fell upon the 
startled ear, and impeded respycition for a moment, when all 
subsided into quietude again—uor was one sSnse alone assailed, 
flames glimmered tltrough dim unilluminated apartments, and 
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blue lights gleaitted in tlie distance. A native servant belonging 
to the Indian gentleman rushed out into the street one cold and 
Stormy night, unable to»endure the horrible spectacles exhibited 
in his chamber, knd too seriously alarmed to enter into a des-^ 
criptive detail of the appearances he had witnessed. The nurses 
who sate up with the invalid lady gave warning, Ipdgers not 
bound by particuky contracts retreated precipitately, and there 
was a constant change of domestics. 

The statements made by the other inhabitants, both gentle 
and simple, masters and servants, joined to the extraordinary 
and terrifying noises which with feW exceptions highly disturbed 
the mansion in the dread and dreary hours of darkness, so wrought 
upon the timid temperament of my female friends, that they were 
kept in a state of continual excitement deeply impressed with a 
conviction that these horrors were not, and could not be produ¬ 
ced by human agency, the mind of the younger dwelled continu¬ 
ally upon one peculiarly melancholy story, which in her idea fully 
accounted for the frightful apparitions haunting the scene of past 
but unforgotten crime: her veracity therefore may remain unim¬ 
peached, though we raus^t doubt the actual reality of the visita¬ 
tion which she believed to have been made. While lying as she 
Supposed perfectly awake in her bed, one of those fearful warn¬ 
ings' which had so often arrested thd’ current iq her vf ins by its 
supernatural sound, thrilled through the air, she looked up in¬ 
stinctively ; the curtains of her bed were drawn aside, and she 
beheld the pale attenuated form of a young man, whose 'attire 
though perfectly plain, being of the fashion of the last century, 
proclaimed him not to belong to fhe present generation. The 
countenance of the phantom, emaciated and livid, yet shewing 
the wreck of noble features, expressed deep and almost indes¬ 
cribable anguii^h. Casting a look of profound melancholy upon 
the human habitant* of the hpartment, it melted gradually into 
air. All those persons acquainted with the extraordinary elfects 
produced by night-inare, wilt be at no loss to attribute the ap¬ 
pearance of this spectre to its natural cause, the dreams in which 
the unconscious sleeper embodie|^liis diurnal fancies in slumbers 
too evanescent and fitful lo be accounted for as created in an 
oblivious Suspension from the laws ahd functions of waking life. 
Convinced of the reality of the vision, all attempt to persuadfe 
my friend that she had been deceived by the illusions of a fever¬ 
ish imagination would have been vain, I therefore contented ray- 
self with enquiring into the cause and motive of this fearful visi¬ 
tation, and was rewarded by the following narVative. 

’ |n the year seventeen hundrecknnd-^—-two young men, relatives 
ctttee to London together, for the purpose of completing their 
ixiedical education by walidng the hospitals* • . j 
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' Godfrey Harlande the elder, was the son of a distinguished 
and wealtliy practitioner in the country, Francis Gray, his 
Cousin, and a year or two his junioi;, was the orphan of a 
subaltern officer, whose deatlf left him in his l^byhood totally de¬ 
pendent upon tlie bounty of his mother's family. Francis how¬ 
ever had jiot been permitted to feel the extent of the loss he had 
sustained, the elder Parlahde performed a ftither’s part by liis 
young kinsman, and though uftwilling to^ndulge him in his 
clfoice of a military profession Ife educated him with his own 


son, intending to take both into partnership after they had 
undergone the usual routifie of*a medical noviciate, with the 
hope of seeing them liappily established in life before the natural 
course of events should conduct him to the grave. Frank not¬ 


withstanding that an ardent lively temper and a disinclination 
to study rendered him rather unwilling to embrace a learned 
profession, yet bore his disappointment unrepiningly being con¬ 
vinced by his uncle's representations of the reasonableness of 
combating a youthful passion for gloiy, which could only be 
indulged at the expense of a relative who had a right to com¬ 
mand his services in return for th<? liberal manner in which 


he had provided I'or all his wants. In the society of his grave 
cousin who was indefatigable in the pursuit of science he in- 
sensibly,acquired an interest in their mutual avocations land if 
not entering so deeply into the more abstruse studies of his com¬ 
panion, he was equally versed in the lighter species of literature, 
and*perhaps excelled him in those intellectual accomplishments 
which mid a greater degl’ee of favour in general society; but as 
Godfrey Harlande was loojeed upon as a sort of prodigy in his 
native town, and his cousin had only gained the reputation of a 
wild haruin scarum youth, whom people would more readily 
trust with the management of some scheme of pleasure than the 
care of their constitutions, neithei* himself mor llis friends, antici¬ 
pated wny brilliant results from his professional career, and poor 
Francis seemed by public consent to be condemned to com¬ 
pound medicines under the inspection of the second Esculapius 
deicending upon earth in the guise of his kinsman. Although 
both the cousins had been M-ed irP the seclusion of country reJs 
tirement, neither betrayedPany rusticity or awkwardness of man- 
• ner, Frank inherited from his father an easy deportment in 
which the timidity of youth was happily blended with the modest 
coniideuce produced by gentle,birth and breeding. Godfrey 
though deficient in the air which distinguished bis cousin, yet 
from the conscibusne^s of attainments of a nature [Superior to 
those usually acquired in the ojjdinary routine of education, was 
gifted with a degree of self possession, which, while removed 
from any thing akin ta conceit and effrontery by the dignity 
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andelevatioti of mind, it occasioned, impressed his auditors with 
a favourable opinion of bis talents. To both a little collision, with 
the world seemed all thi^ was necessary to give the polish only 
to be acquired bjKan introduction'into the higher classes of so- 
45iety. Nothing hitherto had occurred to disturb the harmony 
subsisting between the cousins; Frank was content to look up 
to his more studioi^ kinsman with feeKngs approaching to vene¬ 
ration, while Godfr^', if he secretly despised such aimless follies, 
pitied and pardoned the juvenilb errors and trifling pursuits of a 
young unsteady person, who perchance had not been gifted with 
the power of rising above th^ mediocre attainments which his 
loftier mind disdained. 

On the arrival of these young men in London the dissimilarity 
in their tempers and dispositions became more apparent, and 
Frank giving loose to the love of novelty and pleasure natural 
to the gay thoughtlessness of gin unpractised heart, became an 
object of contempt to his more serious cousin, who thought every 
moment lost and misspent which was not dedicated to improve¬ 
ment, and every deviation from the strict path of rectitude an 
inexcusable oflence. Youag Gray was surrounded by danger, 
dissipation in its most tempting shape offered itself at his first 
entrance into life; he encountered in the metropolis several of his 
fathers gay connexions, who led him jnto society at the court 
end of the town—he was flattered and caressed by persons of a 
condition far above his own, he became involved in expenses 
certainly beyond his means, and w'hich in all probability must 
lead to the most ruinous consequences.- Godfrey reinoVstrated 
possibly in too high a tone, and elicited a reply which Ufl'ended 
his proud spirit accustomed to defeiVntial atteution, he also un¬ 
happily felt very little toleration for folly, and was apt to express 
his opinions in a manner too dictatorial to be suited to his years; 
while lavishing pecuniary benefits with unsparing generosity, 
he entertained a stronger sense than the occasion warranted of 
the obligations conferred upon an unportioned youth, and beheld 
with astonishment the indiiference with which favours of so ex¬ 
traordinary a nature were received—^lie was surprized at the 
independant spirit displayed by l^ank on more than one occa¬ 
sion, a spirit which he thought not cwisistent with his situation 
in life, or with abilities of a moderate grade, his strictures there- • 
fore were neither very measured nor very gentle, and Frank in¬ 
dignant at reprehension so far j;>eyond his demerits, betrayed a 
natural degree of resentment, and the first blow thus unfortunately 
given to the friendship of these young men*was deep and deadly. 
Godfrey with a stern kind of sorrow beheld his infatuated cousin 
involve himself in connexion whjbh he believed could only lead 
io ^itractiou, hegrievedoverhis delinquency but anger iningle4 
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'with his grief while Francis deeming that a trivial offence had 
been too heavily visited, threw offayokewhich he found extreme¬ 
ly irksome, and withdrawing himself ^from society so uncon¬ 
genial to Lis disposition, the kinsman weresoo|f totally estranged. 
Godfrey though irritated and incensed at such contumacious 
conduct, could not resolve to abandon the offender to his fate, 
yet desirdus that he should receive a severe and salutary lesson, 
allowed him for the preseftt to follow his evif inclinations, deter¬ 
mined to witlihold all means of -extrication until he should sink 
almost irrecoverably into the abyss which yawned around him. 
In the interim the elder student^pursued a steady course, par¬ 
taking soberly in the amusements of the metropolis, and cultiva¬ 
ting sedulously the acquaintance of a physician who resided in 
Bloomsbury Square, an old friend of his father whose house was 
the resort of what at that period was considered the best, though 
not the gayest society in London. ,A young, amiable, accomplished 
and lovely daughter, presided*at Dr. Winstanley’s hospitable 
hoard, gracelul and gay, she performed tlie honours so bewitcli- 
ingly and offered in the eyes of the stranger, so striking a con¬ 
trast to the hoydenish boldness or stiff formality of the provincial 
belles of his acquaintance, that his heart soon surrendered to her 
fascinations. He flattered himself that in an unobtrusive manner 
he was winning his quiet way to the favor of a lady who seemed to 
be capable of discovering and appreciating the valuable qualities 
which often lie beneath the surface. Berinthia Winstanley ac- 
custt>med to admiration was not vain enough to attribute the at- 
tentions'of her father’s guests to the force of her own personal 
attractions. Continually in the society of young men who were 
distinguished iii their devotfoii to her slightest wishes, and assail¬ 
ed bv this floridspeciesof gallantry which was the fashion of the 
day,“she received the complimentary homage of the circle around 
her as mere matters of course, sometimes, amifted by the wild 
flio-hts-of her adorers, but untouched and uninterested in what 
appeared to her to be nothing more than the commonplaces of 


society. • • 

Godfrey pleased with the indifference which his fair en¬ 
slaver displayed to the crowd? construed it in his own favour; h^ 
flattered himself that she uould distinguish between the warm de- 
• votion of an unsophisticated heart and the frothy compliments of 
fools and coxcombs, and that although he might to common eyes 
appear the least forward of the gfoup, she could not fail to per¬ 
ceive the strength and depth and fervour of the aflection she had 
inspired in the breast lof one, who, the good sense she possessed* 
must point out as more worthy to be beloved by a virtuous 
woman, than the wild gallants W unblushing rakes who scru¬ 
pled not to avow sentiments which filled him with horror. White 


I 
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indulging these pleasing anticipations of the future, Godfrey wa# 
somewhat surprized at a sudden reformation which took place in 
his cousin’s conduct, forsakfng all his new an#gay acquaintance 
he applied liimselt^diligdntly to study, relinquished every e^jpen- 
sive habit, and of his own accord returned to the mode of life 
best suited to his situation and prospects. Godfrey though ex¬ 
pressing and ever experiencing great pleasure at this unexpected 
change, involuntary felt a se<ypt vexatiort that it had been ef¬ 
fected without his agency, he^had not given Francis credit 
the strength of mind necessary for the abandonment of a load of 
folly, and though unwilling to confers the truth even to himself, 
he was disappointed at the non-fulfilment of his prognostics, and 
annoyed at the discovery of their fallibility. 

Though the volatility of youth had precipitated a lively dispo¬ 
sition into error, Frank’s principles were of the highest order; led 
by a set of profligate companions to the very borders of vice he 
paused in time to avoid a fatal step. Having been induced to 
incur expenses which he had not the means to defray, he had 
firmly withstood all solicitations to try the chances of the repara¬ 
tion of his shattered finances at the gaming table: in a moment 
of intoxication however, he was led unconsciously to a faro bank, 
played unwittingly high stakes, and when he recovered the full 
use of his faculties, found himself ma^er of a sura which to him 
appeared to be of enormous magnitude; but he Iblt no exultation 
at this stroke of prosperous fortune, he thought only of the hazard 
he had risqued of being a loser to an equal amount, and of •'the 
horrors he had so miraculously escaped, he paid all Ifis debts, 
quitted the dangerous society which had brought him to the 
brink of ruin, and resolved henceftirth to make the best use of 
the experience which he never could hope to purchase at so 
cheap a rate again. It was with feelings of severe mortification 
that Godfrey saw the^ repentant prodigal almost instantaneously 
established in Dr. Wmstanley’sikvour, and the disagreeable sen¬ 
sation was heightened to, an .ijulmost unbearable point, by the 
undisguised satisfaction Berinthia took in the society and con¬ 
versation of a young man in every respect—both as regarding 
•solid attainments and enabling equalities—so unmeasurably 
inferior to himself. He expected that the whole world should 
judge correctly between them, and felt aggrieved at the unjust* 
decision in favour of mere animal spirits unsupported by the 
steady integrity which ought alone to obtain the goodwill of 
mankind. The gravity of Godfrey’s manners, always unnatural 
in so young a person, increased to severity; elFering a strong 
contrast to his cousin’s liveliness. He became gloomy and unsocial, 
imd lost ground inAhe estiraatidn of his friends at the very mo*, 
i^^fiich he was most anxious to secure th^ goodvopinion^ 
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At length driven to liesperation by the feiir of being entirely dis¬ 
tanced by Frank, and feverishly anxious to securp the right of 
removing him fron® the side of his mfstress, he made an offer to 
Miss yVinstauIey and was rejected; accdsing.^kinsman as the 
, cause of a disappointment, whose extent no one from the guarded¬ 
ness of his outward manner could have suspected, Frank un- 
thinkingly*congratulated iikn on the stoicisms which interposed 
a seveni'old shield befween’thc p;^sion of \ow6, and an invulne¬ 
rable heart thus rendered unsusceptible of the weaknesses which 
beset frailer men. 

However unsympathizing individuals may be in the anxieties 
and sorrows of others, nothing is so offensive as the supposition 
of the absence of feeling in themselves; they expect that notwith¬ 
standing their eyes present coldness and indifference, they are 
still to obtain credit for the possession of the most refined tender¬ 
ness, without the expense of its display where their friends are 
concerned. Too proud to betra^ his agonies, Godfrey expected 
that his cousin would understand and respect them, and that 
through his calm and miruflled exterior he would not fail to per¬ 
ceive the convulsive struggles of a wounded heart, but Frank did 
not see or imagine fm; a moment the existence of this internal 
anguish, he had never ventiirod to luake a confidante of his 
cousin, never ^ared to repose his youthful griefs, his fears, or his 
anxieties*on a bosom impatient of all such puerile communications 
and he now conld not dream even that this grave philosopher 
wholiad been so deaf and insensible to the breathings of a trou¬ 
bled hea'ft could be laboui>ing under the severest distress of mind, 
suffering*all the torments ol jealousy and enduriii^ the* misery 
inflicted by a deep sense of*iiigratitude and unkindness on the 
part of a person bound to him both by the ties of kindred and fay 
numberless and heavy obligations. Emboldened by the undis¬ 
guised partiality of her father, and*the inodgst er^couragement ac¬ 
corded* by Berintbia, Frank, who soon became a lover, declared 
his attachm^t, and to the astonishment of all the ’{srorldly wise, 
his suit was successful. As he had always felt a distaste to the 
surgical branch of the profession, it was determined that he 
should now study for a degree and 4hus qualify himself to suc-t 
ceed his father-in-law in las practice as a physician. 

• These arrangements were gall and wormwood to Godfrey, fae 
withdrew entirely from the society of persons who had evinced so 
little regard for his happiness, gud resolving henceforward to 
think of nothing save the studies which had been in soipe measure 
relaxed during life intiftiacy with the Wiustanley’s, het^k up his 
abode with an eminent surgeon^in Great Russel Street, where in 
a school of anatomy very celebrated at the ^me, be tried to for¬ 
get all that had^ccurred during kis brief intercourse with a de- 
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ceitM world. The neighbourhood was however too close and 
his connexion with medica] men too intimate,to allow him to re¬ 
main in ignorance of tl\^ state of affairs in^loomshury square, 
every day he he^fcsrd some report Vhich entered like iron into 
his soul, the passion he 'Vainly attempted to smother burned« 
with undiminished fury, he brooded in silence over his sorrows 
and his wrongs until tearfully inhreased by the ‘'exaggera¬ 
tions of a woundechspirit, they *became a burthen too heavy to 
bear. The wedding day of Fr^k with Beriuthia was fixed, find 
Godfrey awaited it with a dreary conviction that it would be 
the last of his existence—it however postponed on account 

of the illness of the intended bridegroom, and the unhappy rival 
though he had long wished for tlie only termination of his earthly 
sufferings he could hope to gain felt it as a reprieve from the 
grave. Despite of all his endeavours to repress the unwonted 
sensation, a ray Of joy re-entered his heart; amid other moody 
fancies he believed that he had been misrepresented and maligned 
to the object of his fondest idolatry, and that she would discover, 
though perchance too late, that he alone had entertained a true 
affection for her, and was alone calculated to ensure the happiness 
of a creature wlio would pine beneath the neglect of a fickle 
husband, or the anxiety occasioned by her doubts of his steadi- 
ness. • . • . • 

Every day brought intelligence of Prank's increasing danger, 
there were moments in which Godfrey’s heart was touched, and 
he felt a wish to attend upon his cousin, and to strive by the*exer- 
tion of*all h^s skill and his intimate knowledge of the patients 
constitution to save the life of a riv{^, who could his maVriage be 
delayed for even an indifinite period, would in all probability, 
in consequence of the capricious volatility of a disposition to one 
thing constant never, hot take place at all—but no message carnet 
no hint was given tiiat his Ser^ces would be acceptable; and* 
offended at, a silence which he ought to have been the first to 
break, he remained gloomily inactive. A short period of sus- 
pence was ended by the appalling information that Frank Gray 
was dead,—who shall attempt to describe the tumultuous feelings 
■ which filled the lover’s breast at this intelligence, the natural 
grief which despite of long and bittef enmity would spring up at 
the untimely fate of one so young, so prosperous, whose paradisfc 
of felicity was just opening before him, was overwhelmed by 
the terrible and fierce delight bursting upon a rivarr^utraged 
heart at the unexpected and dazzling prospect thus suddenly 
revealed: Finding it impossible to attend to th% usual routine of 
or to conceal the agitatiq*! of a mind torn by ten thousand 
C^nmi^ting emotioifs, Godfrey rushed out of the house, and spend¬ 
ing wb days in wandering over the adjacent^jountiy returned 
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late on the second ^evening to his own home. The domestic by 
whom he was admitted, aware of the young surgeon’s excessive 
zeal in the pursuit (|f his profession, fooked very significantly as 
he led,the way across the hall to a door*openyflg into a passage 
^ whence a back stair case conducted tlie students to the dessecting 
room. Godfrey paused at the tlireshold, his mind was not attuned 
to his usudl occupations, and he turned towards his own apart¬ 
ment; but the servant! anxious tq secure the oastomary reward of 
hisjdiligence, informed him that he had procured a fresh subject 
which he had laid out upon the table and prepared for the knife. 
Godfrey paused again, he hqd never permitted private and per¬ 
sonal feeling to interfere with his duties, and unwilling to forfeit the 
pretension to that Spartan sort of heroism which formed the dark¬ 
est shade ui his character, he put the usual fee into the domestic’s 
hand and entered the apartment-Though accustomed to the ghostly 
horrors of this dreary chamber, its sickening relics of mortality, its 
bloodstained boards, masses of putrefying flesh, heaped up bones, 
and grinning skeletons, a sti*ange sensation of disgust crept over 
his frame, and he shuddered. The necessity of conquering such 
womanish nervousness impelled him forward, the body stretched 
out upon a table in tln^ centre of t^e apartment was covered with 
a cloth, advancing towards it he raised the veil and beheld the 
pale countenance and lifejess form of Frank Gray! Rooted 
to the spot in speechless astonishment he gazed for some time 
sileut and motionless upon the corpse; wave after wave of tem- 
pestimus thought swept across his perturbed spirit, his happy 
state of (foyhood, the swaet and tender hopes he had cherished 
with the «qflian whom his father protected, arose td his recollec¬ 
tion, succeeded by that brieflyet stormy career which had blight¬ 
ed all those gentle hopes, planted enmity between once loving 
friends, and raised the grateful dependent into a proud aspiring 
rival, a rock, for ever threateniiig»the wregk of till his joys. 

The wounds which Godfrey had writhed under were however 
too deep, too deadly, and too severe for the suflerer to be much 
softened by the melancholy termination of his enemy’s existence, 
Thq egotism of self-love suggested the justice of the stroke, and 
the fierceness of newly awake-Jed beared enjoyed its triumph. If* 
more gentle thoughts presented themselves they were linked with 
Ahose visions of promised happiness ofiered by Berinthia’s libera¬ 
tion from her engagement, and all tended to shew the advantage 
to be derived from Frank Gray’q early death. While lost in a 
flood ofv^d emotions his practised hand, had instinctively grasp¬ 
ed the knife wliich lay* in readiness beside the body, ^d as the 
terrible sensations of a heart wrought to high excitement by the 
incessant contemplation of its injuries, followed by that hurricane 
of feeling whiol^ad driven its restless possessor to wander forth 
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without aim or object, rose and subsided in ^tful starts; he saw,. 
Or thought he saw, a movement about the lips, a slight heaving- 
in the breast of the seemipg corpse—^lie looked again—the eyes half 
opened, and in the'mext moment the knife he held was buried with 
fatal speed and precision into a vital part—a pause of unutterable 
agony ensued, the enormity of the crime stared him like a spectre 
in the face—a deluge of blood seemed to fall with insUpportable 
weight upon his soulN-the whole, apartment swam around his dim,, 
and dazzled eyes, and the servant repairing at early dawn to the 
di.ssecting room^, found him still lifeless on the floor. Returning 
consciousness brought with it tne extreme of torture, the murderer 
looked back upon that long and frightful vista wherein tlie evil 
passions unconsciously cherished had been fostered into hideous 
magnitude, each fondly and proudly esteemed as its opposite 
virtue, until their fierce collision had produced a deed from which 
shuddering^humanity recoiled. 

The youhg, the promising, the generous minded Francis Gray, 
stood before him in all his modest worth and kindly hearteduess, 
what had he done to merit this cruel fate ? What had been his 
faults, what his aggressions! alas, how few, how trivial, and yet 
they had armed the assassin’s Iiand, and precipitated him in tiie 
spring time of his youth to a blood stained grave. There were 
periods in which the unhappy man strove to believe^ that the 
signs of returning life which he had witnessed Vere merely the 
illusions of fancy, hut the impression was too strong to be eliaced, 
he had distinctly seen the lips, the chest, and the eyes rnoVe, he 
could not dopbt the truth of the spectacle, or cherish tile flatter¬ 
ing hope that he had not deprived ^his cousin of existence, at 
a crisis in which a little care and attention were alone neces¬ 
sary to restore the vital powers. Remorse of the darkest, and 
steme.st niture took possession of Godfrey’s soul; he neither 
ate, nor drank, nor slept, wasting Uway like a shadow beneath the 
fearful inflictions of his penance; yet life sustained by desperate 
internal strength, still tenaciously upheld its empire, he fancied 
that he was under a CHr.se, doomed to suffer the load of existence 
in circumstances wherein aught approaching to humanity must 
Invitably perish—the scorphm stihgs of conscience, the yellings 
of those demons for ever proclaiming Ifls crime, and its punishment 
became too great a burthen for his lacerated heart,—^in amonienb 
of delirious frenzy he fell by his own act. 

No trace of the haunted house now remains in Great Russel 
street j it has been pulled down,'and three spruce tenements erect¬ 
ed on its scite, too much in the modern style to permit the cranny 
iid a cupboard for the acebmmo^tioh of those shadowy visitants 
' delight in amplitude of space, and are only known to congre¬ 

gate amiadim galleries, tapestried chambers, and\^aalted halls. 
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A VI 3 IT FROM -MY MITSE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF THE NUJ^ 

As I-slnmbered last nigjd, after cnrsing the Muses, 

Who lately hajl iise(]^ me with singular suite, 

Methoiight 1 beheld the niue*s<tster recluseff 
Intertwining their festoons of wit-kindled light. 

The moon slowly rose o’er the Helicon Mountain 
And bright Hippocrcne was tinged by a ray. 

That glowed on the warm rosy cheeks of the fountain 
And danced into ripples that bubbled away. 

As for Clio, Euterpe, Thalia, I prayed. 

They would not be offended, but they would not do; 

And i bowed-out, although Doctor*^ Fiac would persuade 
You, shed make a fish speak, grave Melpomene too. 

Terpsichore turned the divine pirouette. 

Nor had I the jfii'udeuce to Kd her begone, 

But, when my poor wisdom was almost upset, 

firato caught my sight, aud I thought of my song. 

^ “ Come tell me, my own little Muse, in a minute 
“ See here! I’ve an Album,—and can’t write a line 

“ Come tell me you ro'gne what I ought to put iii it^ 

Oh, if you ever were^ now be divine. 

“ Hush, whispered she smiling, before I begin 

“ We must” (and she beckoned her sisters to go) * 

We must be alone, for tine exquisite stijng, • 

• “ That I touch, tells what none but my poet must know.” 

Tlien coming quite close, while her eloquent eyes 
, Were laughing at thoughts she was longing to tell us. 

She snatched up the book—^nd l^arked wifti surprise • 

I'hatshe turned, as tlje mildest can turn, when they’re jealous 

* * For the benelitof Gentlemen who have lost their latin in this jostling'world of 

ours, as well of others, who might not be able to discern in Dr. Flac, Quintus Hora« 
tius Flaccus, it is as well to mention tb%t in the Sd Ode of the 4th Book of that 
worthy we find. 

O o^utis qupqiie piscihus 
Donatnra cycni,. si libeat, sonam ! 

Oh thou that canst unlqpse the tongua 
Of the dumb fish, and give its song * 

( 1^0 thou wilt) sweet as the one, 

. ’V^hled by the expiring swan. 
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A VISIT PROMD MY MTSF. 


She had cause—it was time ; for when womaii invades 
The iniuct there is naught for the muses to do ; 

And 1 0 H'i 4 there is that in terrekrial maids. 

Which incites me' to love tlieu the best of the two. 

Well: my muse then exclaimed “ from tiiesc elegant traps 
“ And writing, which I, though aiGoddess, can’t read, 

“ Where poor ^^mmy Moor^ is ciit*np into scraps, 

I perceive, ’tis for beauty,tyou wretch, that you plead. 

" But vain is your Impe, yoi^’re a fool for your pains.** 

( And she tore in a rage every clford of my lyre ) 

“ The wit, if I gave it, would addle your brains 
** Tljat is equal to yield what tile Ladies require.** 

" The clearness of Swift, and {he wisdom of Bacon 
Tl|f love-song of Burns, ufid the liction of Scott 
Should unite in oneself, for (oh, be not mistaken) 

** Angelic eyes look for a sun without spot 

A lay as refined as the blush of a cheek. 

** Whither love-governed tides of the bqsom are darting, 

** When the virgin would not for an empire speak 
“ The secret that from her fond ey^ is departing. 

Should tell of the maid all the singular things, 

" How her thoughts bent their course, what her heart is about 
“Where cupid has furled for a season ,his wings 
To r€’st till the cold weather fashions come out. 

t 

'^Yet do not suppose could I teach you all this 

To make your song (heaven knows how to begin it) 

As chaste as^a prayer, yet as warm as a kiss 

But this book hears far more than you’d ever write in it. 

V 

For Albums are present at each tete ^ tete. 

Which 1 will not describe, though you know that l*m able. 
Where blushes and stammerings darkly debate, 

While the feet speak explicitly^ under the table. 

They witness, moreover (but then th^y grow trite) 

Debates on the household affairs and Uieir cure. 

When Hymen has put little Cupid to flight, 

“ And the Loving Poleiiiicks are never obscure. 

“ So adied !’* and maliciously smiling sh« cast ^ 

Round «iy neck a torn chord of my impotent lyre. 

Adieu if you ypinld not be iakghed at, at last 

f^For aBlock'head—'for heaven’s sake tighten the wire ” 

\ W. K 
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TO THE EDITOR OP JHE MQJJTHLY MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

Goethe’s Tragedy of Faust is so well known iy Lord Gower’s Translation, that 
•ome account of the materials from whence it is derived may be acceptable to your 
readers. Wfth this view 1 send ybu a translation of the two first Chapters from 
a curious old hook on this subject, an4 aiiould you apiftore of it, will transmit an 
oc&^sional continuation. * 

Absurd as we are accustomed to think the History of the Devil and Dr. Faustus, 
it is yet certain that it is founded oi) reality and most of his conjurations are noth' 
ing more than efforts of science advanced beyond the comprehension of ignorant 
and jealous contemporaries. To a philosophical mind the separation of truth from 
falsehood is an interesting employment. Faust was one of those ill starred indivi¬ 
duals who outran the genius ofhis age, aiyl his contemporaries incapable of appreci¬ 
ating his talents and his love of kuowledgd considered his studies as nothing better 
than an intercourse with Evil Spirits and the Black Art. Let us trust, that suc^ 
days may never return. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your very Ohdt. Servant, 

c. 


Dan ti)0 .ifirn. 


OF THE HISTORY 'oF THE FAR FAMED PRO¬ 
FESSOR OF THE BLACK ART, 

DR. JOHN PAUSTUS- * 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

ifow John Faustus while studied at Ingolstadt, seduced 
by bad Company hecams conversant with unlawful Literal 
^twre and Diabolical conjurations. 


John Faustus was born in the Earldom of Anhalt and lived 
with his parents in th^ village of Sondwedel. They were a poor 
and pious pair o*f farmers. But he had a wealthy cousin at Wit¬ 
tenberg who being without hairs of his o-yn body, brought up 
John Faustus (whom he had taken on account of his phrenolo¬ 
gical head and^uperior iuteileot) as his own son, and kept him 
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THE HISTORY OP THE BLACK A‘RT. 


carefully at scIjooI. John gained so much i/pon the old man’s 
favour that he sent him frojn thence to the high school at Ingol- 
stadt. He there made guch progress in his studies, that he was 
considered fit to\btain the place ^f master, the duties of jvhicli 
he discharged with credit*, along with eleven colleagues. His 
cousin in Wittenberg was much gratified by such good begin¬ 
nings and promising behaviour, nor iS it to be supppsM that his 
parents were less 86^ for they kad spared no expence in the hope 
at some future time of gainiifg both honor and satisfaction •by 
his entering into Holy orders, to which all these studies seemed 
to tend. * • 

But that period was antecedent to Luther’s blessed reforma¬ 
tion, thebld Popedom was in universal authority and people every 
where practised enchantments, exorcisms and conjurations. All 
this pleased Faustus much, and laying aside his studies to asso¬ 
ciate with bad company, and ^Jirsh as were conversant with un¬ 
lawful characters and secret writing, he was soon led astray and 
seduced. In addition to this he frequented the company of the 
wandering Gipsies and learnt from them Chiromancy and Phre¬ 
nology or the ai-t of Telling Fortunes by looking at people’s hands 
and sculls, and fie also used at.high festiv/ds when the Sun rises 
veiy early in the morning to practice the incantation called the 
charm of the dawn and other unlawful things. 

When he was now completely engaged in tliese masters, and 
lending himself to the devil on very easy terms; he laid his form¬ 
er Theological studies entirely aside, applied liimself diligfently 
to the art of J’herapeutics and under this pretence busihd himself 
in discovering the system of the world, learnt to castviativities 
and to prognosticate the good and evil that was to happen to in¬ 
dividuals, so by degrees he became a most skilful prognosticator ^ 
and was even able to compile Almanacks. 

With qll this*he might stilh have kept in the right patli had he 
not misused his leaniing and carried it too far. He did not stop 
where he ought but proceeded to conjurations with spirits, which 
was what he chiefly aimed at, and succeeded therein so well that 
several of them became his dependants and followers. « 

* In the mean time he w«s un(^r the necessity of exculpating 
himself to his parents and relations of explain¬ 

ing to them he had abandoned his Theological Studies and 
wandered into others. He therefore pretended that his genius 
was much better suited to medicine and astronomy than to theo¬ 
logy. He also brought from the University in Ingolstadt a 
good certificate of his studies, which mult havd given him great 
credit in his cousin’s eyes, more,especially as after three years, he 
succeeded in obtaii&jng the degree of Doctor in medicine which 
however Mr. Freuins wM neither heUeve nor^ow. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

• • 

How Dr. Faustus was led awmy to ihe Devil by 

' Burra Khanas*and Musical Jrarties. 

• 

When Dr. Faustus by the abovementioued seductions was so 
devoted tb this unlawful Aiode of life, he completely forgot the 
commandments of Heaveif. Atm the same <time by the death of 
h>s cousin in Wittenberg he carAe into possession of a consider¬ 
able inheritance which enabled him to get companions of his own 
kind, with wtiom he so behaved that from this time as a certain 
Theologian asserts who was with him, he was scarcely ever sober 
and became almost unfit for any thing, and although, when the 
inheritance of his cousin began to dwindle away by his daily 
feasting and carousing, he restrained himself a little, yet he by 
no means reformed so far, as to give over his inclination for ano¬ 
ther kind of company, namely tliat of the devils and evil spirits 
by whose help he hoped to enjoy his rill of sublunary pleasures. 
How he succeeded but too well in this project will appear in the 
sequel. • 

^[To be c(mtinued.'\ 

Note. Extracted from Das Aergerlicbe Leben and Schreckliche End« des Viet 
Berucbtigen Ertz Schwartz Kunstjers D. Jobauuis Faustus, or the Atrocious Life 
and FearfuTEiid of the far famous Arch Conjuror Dr. John Faustus, by Georgia 
Kudolpb Widnann; Number^, iril. 


THE PAS^ AND THE FUTURE. • 

Oh metnory, ’tls thine to cast 
A mellow halo o’er the past; 

And mantle with a softer die 
The scenes and seasor*s long gqne by»— 
And though we know how false each hue., 
We love to deem the phantom true. 


The future in a ntisty shroud 
Steals on us as a^tbief at night; 

We cannot penetrate the cloud 
7'hat hides its^features from the sight. 
We eye it with suspicious fear. 

As if it meant to work us ill ^ 

And though no real oause appear. 
We feel the sad misgiving still. 

The futufe is an unknown guest; 

The past an old frigid sunk to rest; 
The future is a distent strand ; * 

'J^e past your ovni receding laud. 
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\tO THKfGODDESS OF CALCVITA. 

Divinity of mulmudinous .eyes. 

Of ears, of whispers, of each idle tongue 
Which busy ramoiir touches as she iljfis ; 

Say, potent Goddess, how wou1d’st,thou he sun^ 

In this iky realm, where all witl{*hiight and main 
Highest, and lowest, worship in thy Fane. 

'Sav shall our incense float, ' • 

Divinest Scandal, through the starry air 
“With Rappa’s frequent note. 

From halls of light and flowers where the fair 
To thee their winning eloquence devote ? 

Or will it please thee better (jrom the Course; 
Where charming parties in a carriage. 

From other ears remote. 

Discuss the last, or next, new marriage. 

Or something worse? „ 

But perhaps ’twill sweeter be from the Chufch door. 
Where, having wash’d off a week’s mental ailings,. 
Dr little sinnings, * * 

We think ourselves entitled to scan o’er 
And criticise our neighbours faults and failings j 
A kind of running up of a new score— 

Or taking-a fresh innings. 

Truly it must be pleasing to thine ear, 

Scandal, most potent Goddess of such matters. 

To hear the lips which have just lisped a piayer 
Whisper a*'characler to very tatters ; 

But then^with sudh a sympathyzing air. 

And eyes turned up, quite full of pious waters; 
Well who’d have thought—besides, depend upon it 
:She hasn’t paid LaPlace for that fine bonnet. 

*. %■ 

Or, mighty Goddess ! should we rais§, the song 
From one of those same Palariquinish ('oaclies 
Which shine from door to door the whole day long. 
Incessant heralding thy loved approaches ? 

The grating wheels, the warning bells. 

Gladly the fair one bears ; , 

That clapper rings six reputation knells. 

She hides the note half penn’d 

To some one else, abusing her dear friend. 

And welcomes her, and. Goddess thee, upsteurs. \ 
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Omnipotent—.^Omnipresent in Calcutta, 

Scandal great mother of our City*s-mind|' 

Strong ruler of the highesUand the^iowest. 

Blighter more potent than the jungle wind/ 

Who things unthought,*and deeds undon/, still knoweat>-«- 
How shall we hymn thy praises, or how put a 
J^ire in our Harps,: worthy of us, and Uiee,. 

Jr ort WiUian^’s tutefar divinity 1. 


Mighty divinity of Scandal, 

None more strong or heart-shaking than tHon 
Unveil’d the stormy iforrors of tln ir brow 
To fiery Norseman or Rome—conquering Vandal r 
Not Thor the terrible 

W^hen in Freya’s guise his hammer he won, 

And shower’d his-Tiiunder,dints upon, 

Thrym the King, and his 'lhu?sy—who 
All fled or fell as the thick strokes flew 
Bach weighing a hundred- and twenty ton 
For they certainly were unbearable. 

But maugre tiiis, whenever they hafe qnarrell*(]^ 
Vallhalas Gods withstood ij) vain the blow 
Of the terrible kersakir’s axe—and so 

Fled Zemebock from Uarold.^ 

» • 

Upon the hill of Ghosts,. 

The hill of a thousand Clouds y 
Wh eie the Scattereis’of Hosts 
‘Dwell in their misty sjirouds ; 

In awful strife Fingal the King of men< 

Hnrled back the spirit of Lodi to his glen 
He fled like the la->t.sciid of the parting stonn 
To the realms of the dead, ■ • * 

The stars dim gleaming thro’ his broken form> 
Feebly shrieking he. fled. 


Not so, O ! Scandal is it with thy war. 

More terrible than Zernebo^k or Thor, 

Or Lodi’s Ghost; * 

The Crowns of earth gleam pale before thy star i- 
The Leader, who can boast 
A thousand glorious fields, • 

Shrinks before thee— 

As timidly as a coflntry maiden yields 
Precedency to some established toast. 

Oh— Patroness of Tea I 
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Who cotild resist thy power? 

Not the Autocrat of the North 
Nor Napoleon the great ‘ ' 

That mighty j^ippet ctf Fate, , 

Not Owen Gnjntlowr: 

Or George the Third, or Fourth; 

No, for beneath thy chariot men are pill 
Crush’d—thou moat universal Jaggprnathc 
From the miltidnaire, to theVretch not worth a groat; 
From the groom, to the Governor General. 

Goddess severe—the terrible—bow shall I, 

The humblest of thy slaves, ‘ t 
Hymn thy divinity ? 

Come spirits of the whirlwind come. 

Ghosts of old maids come chattering from your graves^ 
Spirits of pestilence and fire 
Gather dark shadows—underi^feath my dome^ 

Muster around my Lyre ; * 

Let us together raise 
A hymn, a mighty hymn, in praise 

Of that great power wjho animates our quire : 

While the wild raging elements around 
Clash their dark weapons to the magic sound. 

Thunder—appropriate music of this clime. 

Typhoons and fiery gales. 

Awake your stormy choruses sublime 
O’er the sinking wreck. 

With the dead upon her deck. 

O’er the river rended mound. 

O’er the populous village drowned. 

Over a thousand desolated vales. 

* . I •• 

Fiendc who inhabited of yore 

India’s ten thousand Idol Fanes, 

With altars where the grime of human gore 
Still unefTaced remains; 

Ye whose lips drank the last breath. 

Whose ears heard the Idht stiflt^d shriek. 

Who watch’d the blight of death * 

Steal o’er the rpse of the young victim’s cheek; 

And smil’d, with a ghastly gladi^ss. 

As howls and dying groans 
And the yells of fanatic madness; 

Made the air throb around your griesly throneu; 
Awake! and fling the awful stri^a 
Tq the thunder and the hurricane again I 
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Spirits of the Xres, 

Where in flame wreathes red 
I'he living lies writhing ty the dead; 

Where the festering corps^e burns side*by sid^ 

* With the heaving body of his buripng bride^ 

Till Buieaming she expires; 

bear on high tjjjie horrible groans. 

And the sound of th^ crackling flames and bones, 
And the fanatic trumpets tiflUen tones, * 

And the drums unceasing beat. 

And the trampling of ten thousand feet; 

And the shout of the gentle Viindoos, when they 
See the fire fiend seize his helpless prey. 

Bear the dreadful noises high 
Fling them forth in the atonny sky. 

Fling them wide, and fling them far 

Midst the whirlwinds roar and*the thunders jar. 

Mingle all sounds of terror—madly sweep 
By charmed fountains. 

Thro* chasms black a thousand fathoms deep. 

O’er haunted mountains ; ^ 

Bear winds tlie clanking of the rusty chains 
That rattle round the fglon’s gaunt remains; 

Be*hr the dfbar wailings from those gloomy caves 
Where Demons writhe; 

Or those infernal chuckles from new graves 
Where Ghouls are^feasting blithe. 

Mifigle spirits of fire, and blood. 

Mingle spirits of whirlwind, and flood; 

Elemental uproar come. 

Burst around the shaking dome. 

While triumphantly we raise • 

Hymns to mighty scandal’s praise. 

G oddess!—hush!—a voice—’tis hers ! 

Gently murmuring thro* the hall 
Like the ni<j;ht breeze, when it stirs 
The topmost boughs of slewing Firs, 

Or the hum of a far dlf water'fall. 

Gentle fool, the goddess whispers. 

Cease your ravings, drop your Lyre; 

Noises of the flood and fire, 

Yelb of ghosts and devils dire 
Those are no sounds to suit my altar: 

Rather, there let gentle lispefti 
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Telling half, and hinting half. 

With now a shrug-—and now a laugh-. 

Thus with smooth tongues their soft devotions faulten. 
Imperial scattWor of Viewless dar^s, 

'Fi ue to their'^aim, and sharp as ever were 
The Roman Tyrant's—blighter of young hearts 
Divider of affections—hear our prayer: 

Spare us- great Goddess—but to mal^e amends 
Do what you like with our fivh'iiundred friends*. 


h'lighty art thou-^the Duke of Wellington 
Tho* he rules over all the thripe estates. 

Had he the whole life-gnards Cuirasses on 
Could no more slop thy Javelin than fate’s ; 

Bull—Morning Journal—Age—and all that crew 
But draw tlie bow—the arrows come from you. 

But here—but here—Oli Goddess in this land. 
Where the green ocean bears the mud and foana 
W^ash’d from old England's overburthen'd strand, 
Hi rn is thy loved—thine own peculiar home 
Not Faphos gave to Venus more allegianS^e 
Than from Calcutta thou receivest obedience^ 


Grim chalky women—yellow ochery men. 

Hairless and liverless—the whole day long 
Devote t^thee head — hand—heart—tongue and pen 
Alone or in the sudorific throng: 

To the Church organ—or the pipe knd tabor 
Think or speak evil of their friend and neighbour 


Alli—all are thirte—the priest—the maid—the bridet 
The mavtialist, whose words are steel and fire. 

The sleek civilian, full of place and pride. 

The lawyer, who serves you without his hire ; 

The matron, who, while sugaring her tea. 

Teaches six daughters hoW to weft ship thee. 

• 

Is it not grateful when the Ohui;icb is done 
And the communion over, to behold 
Thy votaries—divines! sGANbAL run 

To some dear friend—a new tale to unfold 
How (’apt. Z. had ogled Mrs. Q. * 

The shocking creature, half tht serrice through. 
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• What was thfe text, dear ? Oh! “ Lore one another.” 

IMd you observe that little odious fright 
" Miss Jub—Jnb—and that hatefur thing her mother 
** ’ Pis my opinion the girl’s starved flutright!^ 
for her father—between you and 1, * 

** You kmw Miss T!!! he’s other ^sh to fry. 

^ • 

" Yon have heard dear-^-what they say of Mr. ■—. 

I always thought those p^bple liv’d too well: 

** You’ll see the 'rorakinsons will have a smash. 

His wife, the creature, sets up for a Belie j 
** A Belle indeed !—yonr*hair ifrill stand an end 
** At what I’ll tell you, though she is my friend. 

Such gentlb sounds as those the live long day 
Float circling through Calcutta’s sunny air ; 

At night, they rise from feasts*j^nd ball-rooms gay 
Where fashions perfumed votaries repair; 

And e’en when slumber waves her wand o’er all 
Thou nilest in dreams the sleeping capital. 

These are our claims, O Goddess to thy care. 

Look then benis^ily on thy^evotees ; 

Inspire Calcutta’s biave, Calcutta’s fair. 

For if in other fanes v^e bend our knees. 

Our lips in prayer at other altars move; 

To thine alone we bring— heart—faith— and love. 

w. w. 


S’ONNET. 


CONSUMPT/ON. 

Roses are on her brow and in her hair 
—Her raven hair—bright pearls and jewels gleam. 

Like stars that shine through clouds;—and clinging there, 
^o that fair pillar, She in sooth doth seem 
A thing of Paradise of which i^nts dream 
In summer iiight:^ when pe^ce is all abroad.-— 

—A flush is on her cheek—perchance of pride 
To see herself so vassalled by the brave— 

Perchance, of bashful!ness,—that she should have 
Hts gaze who for her sake shuns dll beside !— 

Perciiance, of bouridii^ glee !—ah! no—the bode 
It is of inward ^airi I—C’onsumption throws 
—Like setting suns—a shadow «f the rose 
On that it leads to night —She is Death’s Bridfh! 
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ON MILL’S THEORY OP JilORAL SENTIMENTS. 

In liis Essay on 'Government Mr. Mill represented all men in 
power, from the highest to the lowest, to be actuated by an insati¬ 
able selfishness, and the phenomena of all Government to result 
from the degree in,which the selfishness of those who had less 
power was permitted to counteract that of tliose who had moEe. 
On the other hand as he denied the possibility of a resolution of 
forces in political dynamics, or*of a permanent balance of power, 
it followed that every lesser po^er being .swallowed up by the 
greater, every Government must necessarily be in the highest 
degree oppressive, and every nation subject to -that degree of 
plunder which leaves private individuals “ the bare means of sub¬ 
sistence, and that degree of cruelty which is necessary to keep 
in existence the most intense terfor.” It was to no purpose that 
this theory was contradicted by history and experience; that men 
had only to open their eyes to read everywhere demonstrations 
of its falseljood. The seeming prevalence of order and justice, 
and accumulations of property far beyond the bare means of sub¬ 
sistence, were merely the illusive “ outsidk of facts,” and “ sur¬ 
face of liistory,” beneath which lay tljose irrefragable principles 
of human nature which led by infallible sequence to such direful 
consequences !! He is more unreasonable than Lord Peter, who 
would not admit that the loaf of bread had tiie external appear¬ 
ance of bread, and found it easier to aliirm that it was'a leg of 
mutton, than fo say that it was bread on the outside and mutton 
internally. ' 

Ill his “ Analysis of the phenomena of the human mind,” Mr. 
Mill, with equal defiance of experience, concludes all men and 
women under tht invariable dc^minion of selfishness. All tlie sa¬ 
crifices thSt the most generous self-devotion could exact are but 
modifications of that ignoble feeling. To be virtuous is to love 
one"’s-self wisely. To praise the virtue of others, is to stimulate 
that which may be useful to one*s-self. To be praised is to^re- 
<)eive signs and tokens of future selfish advantages. “ Courage, 
in fact, is but a species of the acts of«prudence; a class selected 
for distinction by a particular name; that class in which evils of, 
great magnitude, or rather of a particular description, are to be 
hazarded for the sake of h prppbnderant good.” “ Of all that 
we enjoy more is derived from those acts of other men, on which 
we bestow the name of virtue, than from uny other cause. Our 
own virtue is the principal caus^ why other men reciprocate the 
acts of virtue towards us. With the idea of our own acts of vir¬ 
tue, there are naturally associated the ideas of ^11 the immense 
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advantages we derive from the virtuon^ acts of our fellow-crea¬ 
tures. When this associatiqn is formed in due strength, which 
it is the main business of a good education to/efi'ect, the motive 
of virtue becomes paramounf in the human byeast. We strongly 
act upon other men when we manife.4t on our parts a disposition 
to performs acts in their favour, in consequence of the acts per¬ 
formed by them in fjivour*of others. This disposition we mani¬ 
fest when we praise those actf^ or, as w€ otherwise phrase it, 
wlien we declare our approbation or admiration of them.” 

Thattliere is a pre-established harmony between virtue and 
utility, is certain; btit so*far our feeling of the former 
from being derived from, and proportioned to our enjoyment 
of the latter, that there may be acts of heroic virtue which 
we admire without a thought of their utility, and acts pro¬ 
ductive of the greatest utility undignified with the name of 
virtue. Nay the very percep^on of a feeling of self-inter¬ 
est, which according to the utilitarian system is the constituent of 
virtue, will divest of the character of virtue, acts which would 
be otherv’i ise entitled to it; so essentially distinct in their origin 
and in their nature, are our conceptions of virtue and utility. 
If Nelson and Howard hazarded evils of a particular descrip- 
*tion,” that men might reciprocate benefits towards them, and not 
for the.utiselfish love of glory and of mankind, in what would 
lITey differ from the most reckless gamester who ever terminated 
his criminal career by a shameful death? If the virtue of Sir 
Thomas,Moore and Andrew Marvel were to be measured by 
their activity in bartering benefits for benefits, the^r fame would 
be eclipsed by that of the inventors of gas lights and mule twist. 
In vain does the utilitarian, by the infusion of his test, attempt to 
precipitate a sediment of selfishness in those examples of pellu¬ 
cid virtue which are consecrated by tlie reverence of the world; 
or in those numberless example^ which repose in thq obscurity 
of private life, hidden in rural retirement, or in the recesses of 
populous cities; and in proportion to the absence of that impu¬ 
rity our moral approbation and praise are accorded. 

From desire of pleasure and aversion to pain, the only princi¬ 
ples which Mr. Mill consider??to b^instinctive inhuman nature/ 
the power of conscience n^er could arise. Nor does that word 
»once occur in all his book, nor any acknowledgment of its func¬ 
tions. He explains every tiling by association of ideas. He ac¬ 
counts for the love of praiseworthiness, or dread of blameworthi¬ 
ness being a stronger ^feeling than the love of actual praise, or 
dr^ad of actual blame,' by saying, “ it is one of tliose cases, in 
which, by the power of association, the secondary feeling be¬ 
comes more po werful than the primary.’* N8w what is here call¬ 
ed the ‘^secou jSbry,” is, in truth, the primary feeling; being ‘^the 
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bosom’s lord,*’ conscience, whose whispers are more cheering^, 
or more appalling than the louc^est acclamations of external 
praise or censureThe I|itterare valued as harmonizing with the 
former, enhancing satisfaction in the one ca.se, and aggravutirg 
pain in the other. According to Mr. Mill praise and blame, 
without any regard of their being merited or unmerited, derive 
all their power from being associated with^ ideas of pleasurable 
and painful consequences to oi»selves. ** In some instances of 
loss of reputation, loss of chardcter, disgrace, infamy,” he sa^^'s, 
** the association rises to that remarkable case, which we have 
had frequent occasions of obseWiug; when the means become 
a more important object than the end, the cause than the etfect. 
It not unfrequently happens that the idea of the unfavourable 
sentiments of mankind, becomes more intolerable than all the 
consequences which could result from them, and men make their 
escape from life, in order to escape from the tormenting idea of 
Certain consequences, which, at most, would only diminish the 
Advantages of living.” 

This singular explanation is itself in much greater need of ex¬ 
planation than that state df the mind for which it attempts to 
account. The distress of such moments pj-oceeds more from the 
past, than from the future. It requires but a moderate degree 
of fortitude to sustain the probability of future eyils, where there 
is no feeling of self-reproach within; no rooted sorrow that can¬ 
not be plucked from the memory. If the apprehended conse¬ 
quences were indeed felt to be such as would only dinyni.sli the 
advantages ojf living, it is impo.ssible that the. mere suggestion 
of them should produce the despair which precedes suicide. In 
the early part of the last reign Mr. Vorke accepted the office of 
Attorney General, and immediately afterwards made his escape 
from life, not to escape the tormenting idea of a peerage and the 
wool-sack^ but df the'shameful defection from his party. That 
tragical evept is not to be ascribed to any mistaken estimate of 
the relative importance of means and end, cause and effect, but 
to a vivid sense of the obligations which he had violated, and 
the sacrifice of principle to which he had been seduced by the 
flittering temptations of anfbitiorf. 

As Mr. Mill resolves all feelings Si love and friendship into 
associations of our own pleasures with the object of the afi'ection,' 
so he resolves sorrow for the de|||i of a friend, cliild, husband, 
wife, into regret for the loss of asource of pleasurable associa¬ 
tions ; and adduces the case of a person d^ing of a broken heart 
ai another instance*^ in which a greater valu£ is set upon the 
means than upon the endsinoe tae pleasurable consequences 
at most, oi% increase the advantages of living. Tha 
4^th of a patron may be regretted as a privatS^in of many ad« 
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Tantagcs, but tearl of the bitterest grief are shed not for the loss 
of moneys or of the means of procurmg enjoyment, but of an ob¬ 
ject for whose sake money, and life itself, wou^ be lavished. 

, The following is Mr. Mill’s mode of ascribing the phenomena 
• of sympathy to a process which begkis and terminates in selfish¬ 
ness ; it ^eing observed that while he determines to avoid the 
use of the word sympatky, he cannot give us a tolerably accu¬ 
rate description m so lh\nili^ an emotion. The idea of a 
rfan enjoying a train of pleasurtJS, or happiness, is felt by every 
body to be a pleasurable idea. The idea of a man under a 
train of sufferings or pains, is equally felt to be a painful ide^ 
This can arise from nothing but tlie association of our own plea¬ 
sures with the first idea, and of our own pains with the second. 
We never feel any pains and pleasures but our own. The fact 
indeed, is, that our very idea of the pains or pleasures of another 
man, is only the idea of our djvn pains, or our own pleasures, 
associated with the idea of another man. This is nut one of the 
least important, and curious of all eases of association, and in¬ 
stantly shows how powerfully associated trains of ideas of our . 
pains and pleasures must be with a feeling so compounded. The 
pleasurable association compojgd of the ideas of a man and his 
^ pleasures, amJ the painful association composed of the ideas of a 
man ayd bis pains, are both affections, which have so much of 
fhe same tendency that they are included under one name, kind¬ 
ness ; though the latter affection has a name appropriate to it¬ 
self* coippassiori.” 

When we are under the influence of pity, which implies sor¬ 
row for*the distress of another, and a desire torelfeve it, we are, 
says Mr. Mill, suflering from our own pain associated with, the 
idea of another man ! The feeling of pity is undoubtedly our 
own emotion, but the distress which causes it, and which we de¬ 
sire to relieve, is that of another. In the initfd of the original 
ftufierer the distress may be associated with the idea *of another 
man who brought it upon him; is he therefore in tfie same state 
as those who participate in his grief? A father who has lost a 
eWld may have the revived feelings of his own affliction blended 
with compassion at the sighttof similar distress; but those why 
never were fathers are susceptible of the same sad and tender 
feeling. 

Naturoe imperio gtmimus, cum funus adultm 
Virginis occurrit, vet terra clauditur infans. 

Nor is it true that 'sympathy is synonymous with and consti¬ 
tutes kindness. Pre-existing kindness will render the sympathe¬ 
tic feelings more intense; but we feel conJ^assion for the pains 
TnflW ftd on tb^greatest criminal, and catchimpressions of gaiety 
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from all the symbols of gladness. A man’s kindness for a little 
girl induces him to give hcyr a doll, and the flush of joy in hrtr 
face is reflected i^pon hy. In analyzing these phenomena of the 
human mind, <-Mr.jMill says that*the man, with respect to 
gift, associated the act with the idea that the little girl might 
reciprocate acts of virtue towards him ; and with respect to liie 
sympathy, that he associated his own*p!easure with the idea of 
his young friend, and by that aoigociation evinced his kindness ! 

Not satisfied with denying arfy original tendencies in the niiiVd 
to regard certain actions as right or wrong, moral or i’niiiora); 
and making utility the constituent# of virtue, and standard »)f 
merit; Mr. Mill goes so far, in the following passage, as, like 
Hobbes, to make human laws the source of our ideas of what isjust 
and unjust. ' Men, in Society, have found it essential for inutaal 
benefit, that the powers of individuals over tlie general causes of 
good, should be fixed by certaiia^rules; that is laws. Acts done 
in conformity with those rules are called just acts” &c, Tt is 
needless to say that we have antecedent notions whereby we 
judge of the justice of laws themselves; and that the most unjust 
act may be done in conformity with a law which violated equity 
and humanity. If mere conformity to latjts constitutes the jus¬ 
tice of acts, then they must be deemed just if conformable to 
laws of whatever description. • , 

It may be thought however that there is in the above passaj^ 
an implied limitation restricting the epithet “just ” to acts which 
are in conformity with laws which have really been ^nacied 
for the benefit of the community. With the exception of tliat 
one doubtful or careless expression Mr. Mill is not a fiobbist, 
but a Humeist, making virtue consist in the pleasure derived 
from it, and placing prudence in the same rank with fortitude, 
justice, and beneficent;,e. “ The man who has the disposition to¬ 
wards all the foflr, prudence, ibrtitude, justice, .and beneficence, 
in full strerfgth; that is, who has acquired, from habit, the facility 
of associating with those acts the pleasures which result from 
them, in other words, a habit of obeying the motives, is perfect¬ 
ly virtuous.” If the consequences of an act are a balance t>f 
good, the act is moral; if they are% balance of evil, it is immo¬ 
ral. Knowledge, therefore, appears tndispensable, not merely 
to the exercise of prudence and fortitude, but of justice and be¬ 
neficence, for “ how is the amount.^f the good, or the evil, to be 
ascertained, but by that power ‘of tracing the consequences of 
acts, for which the greatest knowledge:^ and the most accu¬ 
rate judgment are required” Every error ih judgment is 
therefore an immoral act. All the mistakes that Lord Bexley 
made so many steKns on his moral character. If the highest 
cultivation of the intellectual powers be requisite^ the virtuous 
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conduct of private fife, liow can we expect to find it in the annals 
of the poor, to whom Mr. Mill would entrust, not merely the 
management of their domestic atifairs, b^i the Government of ihe 
nation ? But, in truth, the Iwvliest peasant, |hou^Ji he has not, 

) as a statesman should have, a clear kbowledge of what will con> 
duce to th| greatest good of the greatest number, is not witliout a 
better guide to his path, afld a sounder knowledge of his moral 
nature, than any thal has‘beeu^provided liy Mr. Mill, who has 
refiewed the phenomena of the liftman mind without discovering 
the existence of conscience, disinterested afi'ection, and the iuiuior- 
tulity of the soul. • * 


STANZAS. 

BY MISS BMIUA KOBURTS. 

The greenwood! the «iVenwood! 

How ph'rtsaiit it wt»ulii*l)e. 

To build n little mossy hut 
Beneath the foiest tree. 

To climb each green and gragsy knoll 
To pierce eac h leafy haunt 
And listen 'lith deligli<ied ears 
To every wild bird’s chaiint. 

The greenwood! the greenwood! 

How bright the sunbeams gleam 
Chequered by many a waviug bough 
Upon the dancyig stream. 

And there the dainty haiebclls grow 
There roams the vagrant bee. 

And every gale that stirs the trees 
Makes thrilling melody. 

I • 

The greenwood ! the greAiwood! • 

How balmy is the air. 

How sweet the morning breeze that fans 
The roebuck in his lair. 

Oh would that from these hated walls 
1 too might roam as i-ee, • 

And tread the tur^with steps as light 
And heart as full of glee. 

The greenwood ! the gpreenw'ood ! 

How bright the dew-drops shine 
How gracefully the ivy wreaths 
Aroiifld the old oaks twine, 

H’ake all the leasts andifestivals 
This darksome city yields— 

Give^e the shade of forest bowers, 
Thd^un-light of the fields. 
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A STAGE COACH ADVENTURE. 


Iti the year 18- , I was residing in Edinburgh with a married' 

sister, the Regiment of Dragoons, in which I held the rank of 
Cornet, (and whicl\ I had never joined,) being at this period i» 
India and expected home daily for reduction. I was in ev^.ry 
sense of the word an idle man, though my residence in the mo-^ 
dern Athens, was for the avowed purpose of attending certain 
classes at the university. Business, pleasure, or it matters not 
what induced me in the course of the winter, to take a trip to 
York, where after remaining for about a week, and seeing the 
Minster, &cc. &c. time began to liang heavy, on my hands, while 
my purse gave evident symptoms of a decrease ot weight in my 
pocket, and it consequently bechrne advisable that 1 should turn 
iny steps northward again. I accordingly booked myself for an 
inside seat in “ The Highflyer” Coach, and proposed to start from 
York on the morning of the 17th December. 

The Coach drove up to the door of the Itin at which I resided, 
and I had just completed the aftangemenc of my baggage in tha-' 
boat w hen an elderly gentleman stepped out of the house, and 
walking up to me, addressed me as follows —“ My name is Mr. 
C. 1 have come thus far from London in progress to Edinburgh 
with a widow-fady, my Cousin, who I am in consequen'je of 
a sudden recal to the former city, obliged to leave here totally 
unprotected; to prosecute the remainder of her journey. You 
w ill tiiink me very rude iu thus addressing a perfect stranger, 
but (with a smile,) you are an officer of the army. Sir, and all of 
your prolession are ready to shield the fair sex, you will be con¬ 
ferring a great-favour on me if you will see that the lady in ques¬ 
tion waiitni for nothing during her journey (she has ampl§ means 
in her possession) and you will add to the obligation by seeing 
her safely to the residence of her sister in Castle Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, the coach is ready and I have not time to i?ay more; «o if 
, you will allow me 1 shall^bring the lady and introduce her to 
you.^ The abruptness of his reque^ so confused me that 1 know 
not what I replied, but fancy something aflirmative as he imme¬ 
diately left me with a profusion of thanks. He was gone about 
live minutes during which time my mind was occupied in reflect¬ 
ing on the strangeness of the adventure I was entering upon and 
1 could not help thinking what a joke my college companions 
would have against me if it came tp their ears that I had escort¬ 
ed an old widow-lady of 50 or ^ (I took it for granted she 
must be a person of that sober age) from Ycfk to Edinburgh. 

I felt half mciined to endeavour to cry off the ei^agemeut which 
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itad been thrust upAn me but my vanity prevented this and when 
1 called to mind the ready manner in ^diich my military appear¬ 
ance had betrayed,to Mr. Cl my profession (Jhe had seen my 
name, at the Coach-office, Ciumet M. iSght Drafgoons) 1 could 
^ not bring myself to disappoint a gentleman w^io had displayed a 
degree of discernment so flattering to a youthful soldier of nut 
quite 17 of age. 14iad hardly come to the above resolu¬ 
tion when my new dcquaihtan^ made liis>appearance with my 
compagne de voyage on his arm but judge my surprise reader 
whenl beheld not an antiquated female but one young and beau¬ 
tiful, apparently about my 0^11 age. She was somewhat below 
the ordinary size, possessed a figure which W'as symmetry itself 
and a foot and ankle which bailies description, her complexion 
peculiarly fair, her hair a deep brown, a Grecian nose, teeth of 
pearly white and such lips, “lier eyes dark charms 't were vain 
to tell,” suffice it that they were ^rmounted by a brow of snowy 
hue which the style of head dress worn by widow's seemed to shew 
forth to great advantage. 

My new acquaintance leading her up to where I stood present- * 
ed lier to me as Mrs. P. at the sarnetime mentioning my name to 
her, adding good humouredly th^t he had ascertained it from the 
■book-keeper at the Cdaeh-office. Having embraced her aflec- 
tiouately he handed her into the coach and shaking me cordially 
by4he hand witfi many acknowledgments of my polite compli¬ 
ance with his request, he took his leave and we drove oif towards 
Edirrburgh. 

For th^ greater part of fhe first stage my companion was silent 
and evidently much perplexed by the singular situation in which 
she was placed, and I was dljually at a loss how to commence a 
conversation. The day was piercingly cold and an occasional 
shiver and movement of the feet convinced nie that my fair charge 
felt inconvenience from the sharp Irosly atmosphere, 1 seized up¬ 
on this gcircumstance to break silence by begging gh§ would per¬ 
mit me to offer my military cloak to protect her from the effects 
of the weather, after some little demur she accepted it and hav- 
ingithus broken the ice one observation led to another, till at 
length 1 happened to remark iiow dreary the country looked at* 
this season, she replied that le her it appealed quite lovely, hut that 
po one knew how to value their dear native land until they 
learned by absence its superiority over other climes. So, thought 
I, though so young you have beerua traveller, and I was about to 
put a leading question to that eff ect when 1 was interrupted by a 
loud Hallo Coachey*’* from the road sid6, the vehicle was im¬ 
mediately pulled up and a huge fiass in the shape of a Yorkshire 
* farmer entered, 1 could have slain the porpbise on the spot for 
having thus occMioued the interruption of a conversation which 
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fieemed on tlie eve of eliciting some knowledge of my fair one^s 
history. 

The Yorkshiri-man composed himself to sleep before he had 
been five minrtes in our company^and kept up an unceasing rqar- 
ing till midnight, when he left us to our no small mutual gratifi-, 
cation. 

Morning came and we found ourselves again alive^,’ the usual 
comphinents passed* and my cpmp&nion “seemed considerably 
more at her ease and inclined'»to be more communicative tlcnn 
on the preceding day. It is unnecessary to tire the reader with 
a detail of our conversation which ^induced her to relate the fol¬ 
lowing brief account of her own history, I give it in her own 
words. 

I was the youngest of two orphan children, daughters of a 
Clergyman, in the South of Eiij^and, my parents died when I 
ivas quite an infant and mysefP and sister (about twelve years 
my senior) were left to the guardianship of our cousin (3Ir, C. 
whom you saw at York) a London merchant, who brought us up 
at Ills own expense and treated us in every respect as his chil¬ 
dren. My sister to whom I am now going was married about 
ten years back to a Colonel S. on half pay in some Colonial 
Corps, and resides in Edinburg' with tlfe view of giving their^" 
children a cheaper and better education than their limited means 
could afi'ord to a large and encreasing family in Englan'd. 

Two years ago,being then little more than fifteen years old I was 
living with my cousin Mr. C.duringtheChristmas vacation when 
a correspondent of hisMr.P. arrived from the West Indies where 
be possesseiTa considerable property, and took up hismbode in 
my Cousin’s house. He was very kind and polite to me, and though 
I certainly liked him as my cousin’s friend, I never dreamt of 
looking upon him in the light of a lover, for independent of th*^ 
extreme disparity in ,our ages*, matrimony had not then entered 
my liead—however be proposed and I without well understand¬ 
ing the nature of the engagement I was entering upon, at the 
suggestion of my guardian accepted his hand—^we were married 
and immediately afterwards embarked for Jamaica—no husband 
. could be more indulgent, hut still 1 looked up to him more as a 
• father, than a conjugal partner. Wc had been but eight months 
in the Island when he was carried off by a fever, and I a month 
afterwards gave birth to a son now in Edinburgh and about a 
twelve months old. My babyJieing delicate and my own health 
bad, it was sent to England under charge of a lady of my ac¬ 
quaintance, and I followed as soon as nty late«hnsband’s affairs , 
would admit of my doing so—| arrived in my native land about 
a Jprtnight since, 4taving been in the brief space of one year a * 
a mother, and a widow. My husband lefc 30,000 settled 
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on my darling boj^, the interest of which I enjoy for life, and I 
am now proceeding to meet and eiybrace my dear child, with 
whom I was obliged to part sb shortly ajter hia birth.” 

,She was silent and evidently a good deal affetfted by the de¬ 
tail of her own history. I made some remarks of a condoling 
nature, but I liad become so interested in the fair widow that 
doubtless my observatious»were not much to the purpose. This 
day aud the next parsed, dnd Jjie following evening we found 
c^irselves in the neighbourhooc? of Edinburgh, and about 7 
o’clock arrived at the Black Bull’* Inn. 1 procured a Hackney 
Coach and comlucted my fj^ir Mend to her sister’s residence 
where after a gentle pressure of her hand which I felt satis¬ 
fied she returned witli interest, I took my leave having first 
obtained permission to wait upon her the following day. I 
passed rather a restless nij^it and the moment I had finished 
breakfast set ofl‘ for Castle S^ljeet. 1 found Mrs. P. and her 
infant alone, she received me most cordially and presented 
her little son to me who I kissed, fondlett and admired. Her 
sister now entered, she was ugly as the widow was beautiful • 
and after her came the Colonel, a blunt sun-dried man about 50, 
he was extremely civil, and he find his lady thanked me warmly 
•for the manner in wlii'ch I hacTdischarged the trust reposed in 
me. Day after^day passed, and day after day I visited the fair 
WTdow in Castle Street, and though “ I never told my love,” it 
was evident she understood the state of my heart, and if eyes 
can* speak, hers was much in the same condition as my own. 
Things went on in this manner for nearly two months when my 
brother4n-law began to remark my frequent absences from borne, 
and through some ineaiK or other ascertained tiie cause. He 
was a prudent steady going cliaracter who did not altogether 
consider a youth of 17 quite old enough tq enter upon the cares 
of matrimony, but being moreove# a kind^oodTiearted man he 
was determined to remove me at once from the .scene of my 
alfections without hinting at his knowledge of my situation. In 
the year of grace 18—, young men at College at least such roving 
blldes as myself were not in the habit of leading the most 
regular lives, and having arrifed imEdinburgh jusl after my re» 
covery from a severe illness setting up late at night and raking 
»of every sort had affected my health so much that a change of 
air was highly expedient, my good brother therefore like an ex¬ 
pert general turned this circumstance to account and got a me¬ 
dical friend to advise my immediate removal to my native coun¬ 
ty in the Highlatids. Pwas accordingly obliged to leave my heart 
behind me and proceed to recriiit my frame. I will not attempt 
to describe our parting, it was highly r8mantic of course but 
strange to say, i did not even seize that favourable moment to 
declare my passion left Edinburgh repining at my hard 
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fate without coming to any explanation. T4me wore on; my 
health improved and the impression left by the charming 
widow gradually wore, off. My" regiment returned from In¬ 
dia, I was placed on half pay® and becoming after ». few 
months weary of the monotomy of an idle life in a remote corner , 
of the Highlands, I applied to a relative in London to procure 
me a Cadetship in the Company’s Selvice, by return oV post he 
aent me my appoiiitvnent with «an iftjunction to proceed to the 
metropolis as speedily as possible, my passage b«'mg taken f«>i* 
Bengal on board a ship that would sail within one month from 
the date of his letter. I started, reached London and had been 
there two days busily employed in preparing for ray voyage 
which was to commence in a couple ol days more, when passing 
down Sloaiie Street, I observed a lady and gentleman approach¬ 
ing, the former of whom I thought'! had seen before, on nearing 
them, judge my surprise when, the female proved to be my lair 
widow, she was looking 'more lovely than ever ami expressed 
herself delighted to see me; then turning to the gentleman she 
added with an arch look '‘my dear, this is the young Dragoon of 
whose kindness you have*'so often heard me talk,, Mr. M. my 
husband Mr. H.” She then gave me her address and made 
me promise to dine wit h them tlie following day; I told her 1 waaT^ 
on the eve of embarkation, but that impossible I would avail my¬ 
self of her invitation. ' 

I never saw her again, partly because I was too much occupied 
to spare a moment, and partly because (I believe this waS the 
true reason) I could not bring myself to see my inamorata the 
wife of another, tlie sound of her voice had touched a chcfrd which 
I thought had been broken, and perlfeps it was better she should 
merely continue to be regarded as " one of those form which fleet 
by us when we are young.” 


L. 
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“She lost her innocence, 

» Her virgin, innocence, ere yet the flush 
Of ripened womanhood had o’er her tbeek 
Painted the diirerent limit-shades that tell 
The boiiruiarics nice 'twi^ft ^nodesty and —$hmnem 
—She rendered nplier inalden i^rity • 
s To one who to the Arch-Fiend hid his spirit 
For power vinlaw'ful sold. Years fled—and he, 

(In moments like to those when Sampson, won 
By the soft cadence of a wo3ian’s tongue. 

Gave up the .secret of his strength,)'to her 
The baneful mystery yielded; and so made 
Hi^ victim the avenger of hevwrongs. 

As after days revealed. o 

Years still pali^edon— 

Years, like their fore-runners, with joy and grief 
111 links alternate ; pain and pleasure,—hope. 
Despair and rapture,—passion, hatred, crime—~ 
Like a long- rosary, where precious beads 
Are knit together by^soine metji base ! 

—And .she had grown a very thing of vice 
la al|s!ivc lov^ for him “and that will turn 
■''lire long to hatred, fierce, ungovernable 
As is tiie mad hound for its former lord, 

^0 he deceived her,—east her ofl',—and fled. 

With a more youthful paramour :—alas ! 

Wliabbitter change witbid the pas.sionate heart 
Works the (lark treachery of those we love ! 

'llien in her bosom boiled the storm, and she, 

With necromantic art enrirlied, resolves 
On deep revenge no human hand ^ay foil; * 
Dogging his slep.s, she followed; and ere loSg 
'J'wo victims glutted with their guilty gore. 

The sauguinarv Olga.—^Yeais fled, still fled 
As erst, and crime still fast on crime her soul 
Entered,uu(i! a cavern it became 
For loathsome fiends to revel ^ !— * 

There was a Babe, a brigliFaud beautiful. 

The last remaining one of seven,—and it 

Between her and a rich inheritance 

Stood the one, sole intruder!—lif must die f 

Many attempts she made, vainly ; for all 

Were hurtless flere,'—-seemed it a power from heaven 

Had shielded it for years,—and itill 

Baffling her arts it flourished in the sun.— • 

A spirit—one ^ those that sit by graves 
Where rots the body of the suicidfi— came 
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Obedient to her stimmons; and sbe learns 
(4 marvel strange) that, in the Haunted Wood 
Were three rinWddedi mothers have dashed out 
In the wild ^ame-pang their young offspring’s brainS; 

A plant there grows, of nature wild and rare. 

The root of which in fell and wizard power. 

All other fearful charnns, whether of gdta. 

Or atnulet, or obi—“-weed, or sh^l. 

Philtre, or Argil, dug from poidon mines 
Where pent up exhalations, have produced 
(Satanic drugs) exceeds ?—“ Big bi^ this root, 

** Forth from the heated soi^^ that laps it round, 

** What time the midnight bell from sainted spire 
** Comes tolling on the breeze, and death shall come !” 

** Death!” muttered Olga !—wlidsc ?—Psha ! whose but his, 

The baneful brat that smiles ^ in my face 
As tho’ I were his mother, ana usurps 

** My rightful heritage!”-- 

Dark Olga wends upon her way.— 

How beautiful, amongst the purple clouds. 

Purple, yet spotted like imperial Pard 
With orange, and with dappling white, swiyna out 
I’he Cynthian Bark !—while garmented in mistse 
Like obelisks in shape, the lower sky *' 

Appears to shadow forth some fairy isle, 

Not of this world ! How beautiful around 
Scooped like some grand saloon of Peristan, 

Out of the jope of heaven, the silent eatth 
Shines ’neath her light!—Yet on her wav she wci 
That fearful woman, whose majestic mind 
Crime had thus lowly dwarfed from excellence. 

-It is the place ! 

Beneath an anl^ient dpk, whoseifibry feet 
Are saifdalled by green moss, a lambent flame 
Hovers like some dread halo o'er the plant,— 

The weed so often named—so seldom seen,— 

Tlie weed, whose roots, as ancient records tell. 

Is spelled by the cabala of the fien^ ! 

The song of bale is sung,—Jhe blood man, 

(Libation foul) incarnadines the earth— 

The midnight chime is heard to toll—and now 
She dutches with unholy hands tlie plant! 

She pulls ! it breaks ! Oh wretched victim ! Dupe 
Of the Supreme Betrayer,—the Arch Deirion ! Hark 
That shriek !—The Mandrake’s ‘^unimaginable voice’* 

Bursts from the earth ! — Who ktiart it dies .t—• 

-—Her body fssters^n tile nriduight moon! 

Seem(dtahe4^^ ,, , (j. c. 
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To the Editor of the Gaimtta Magazine. 

We are daily in the habit of usin^, or bearing wse<l, terms of . 
coTnnieroe, without enquiring ^4iat is their meaning, or whether 
(fiey haA/e)!f.ny meaning at all. It may surprise some readers 
even in lids commercial community, and not a few of the fair 
and fashiot^able perusers df your Journal, to find that the lan¬ 
guage of the Counting house is drived immediately from the 
Italiaji, the; favourite source of terms employed in the arts which 
grace and emhellish life, bubperhaps never before suspected to 
have origiitayd as distinctly the phrases adopted in our daily 
commerpiai transactions. It il surely better to discover even a 
trace meaning in a familiar word than to use it without re¬ 
garding its sense: and the brief explanation of them with which * 
1 mean here to trouble you may ba curious, at least, if not in¬ 
structive. 

^ From the year 120ft Genoa and Venice long held the undivid¬ 
ed merchandize of the world; and amidst the fever, tumult and I'ac- 
tjjpis ofdhe othm* Italian ^^tates, raised themselves to power and 
wealth by commerce. Genoa inherited th(5 trade of the Arabs, 
whopi they overcame; and Venice, free from all vassalage, rich 
and warlike, swept the seas with her Navies, and made Europe 
tremble ^'ith the thunder of her arms. Lucca, Pisa, and Flo¬ 
rence followed Genoa and Venice in tlie arts of industry andpeace; 
au'l it is not surprising that the terms of trade, adopted and so 
expensively diliused by them, should have passed into general 
use, and been naturalized in all EJuropean^angifUges, but parti¬ 
cularly in our own. Their very systems have become ^ur’s also: 
and evdiy one knows that our most exact plan of Book-keeping, 
is styled the Italian method. 

L Ledger- Leggero, light or little. This leggero was a 

smml paper book which the me^jebant carried in his pocket while* 
transacting his business out qjf doors, as the Italians generally did ; 
—Shylock and the Rialto will occur to eVery reader of Shakspeare 
&s au example of this. Into this book the merchant entered un¬ 
der distinct heads all his sales, jjiprchases, and other mercantile 
transactions, in as brief a form as possible. 

2. The Journal-G 20 >*na/c,orday-book, was used for enter- 

» ing in full day, after the h|ttrs of business, the trausactioni 
.briefly inserted in the Ledger. • 

3. The waste !|pok- vasto, or large, into which all transac- 

tipiis were euteied at M length; and consequently*its size was 
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greater., It is evi^ntly xmmeamng to call it a loawfebook, as in 
no sense a book containing details of business can by any force of 
met^hor be sidled fcaift'e. * 

4. Ditto, this is i&erely dfMo (atbresaid) mis-spelt. ; * * 

5. Discount, Sconto, from the account. ’ 

6. Cash, from Cassetia, a case: bqpause Italian morey being 
bulky and in specie, lyas locked up Uuring>the merchant’s ab-. 
sence in a strong box. 

7. Post, to post books, from posto, a place: the ejqpression 

means to write each transaction under its proper head, or in its 
proper place. ' 

8. To balance, bilanciare^io equalize or weigh. 

0. Indorse, indosso, on the back, indorsements being generally 
on the backs of bills. 

10. Lot, (of goods) lotto, a lottsry, an assortment of goods which 
from their variety may turn outMvantageously or otherwise. 

11. Invoice, from invocare, to call over; it is usual in unpack¬ 
ing goods for one person to read the invoice or call over the 
goods aloud, while another.is occupied in seeing that the list and 
contents of the package agree. 

12. Account, Conte, which has’the same meaning, 

13. Cambist, Cambista, an exchanger. 

14. To change money, Cangiare moneta. * 

16. Money, from Moneta, the mint. 

16. Cargo, a corruption of Carico, lading. , 

17. Tare and Trett: tofa e .' /am means whaVis lower¬ 
ed in value (Irom tarare to lower) and tratto what is ^.rawn or 
run off, as in the case of liquid goods. 

18. Adventure, venture, avventura and ventura ; for good luck, 
in expectation of which alone any venture is ever risked. 

19. Agio, course of l^chang/B. The word means literally ease, 
leisure ; tnd signifies4y metaphor that the agiotatore or bro¬ 
ker, enable's those for whom he is employed to take their ease 
while he does their business. 


20. Broker, from broccata, a meeting: a person who is engag- 
to find daily buyers for one pqirly a^d sellers for another J he 
is therefore constantly emiuoyed i% going about the places of 
business in hopes of meeting vvith the individuals of whom he is 
in search., The word courtier used for broker in French has 


jfoe same sense: for it means q runner. 

21. Advice, avoiso, an opinion. “ I will advise you of the 
Cf^fonts,” means, 1 will give yoamyopimon, 4 or directions, res- 
contents.” _ ^ ■ 

?^ounty, boMd, ^odness; a bounty on anything being at 

of goodness from the superior Power 
g6od^ and a phrase very wep suited Ao the soft and 








